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CLOSE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tue Close of the Second Session of the Reformed 
Parliament exhibits a significant and instructive 
contrast to its commencement. Then the speech 
from the Throne,—the manifesto of that Cabinet 
of which, though Earl Grey was the nominal 
head, Lords Brougham and Althorp were the 


principal members,—breathed fireand fury against | 


Jrish agitation, and Irish agitators. With what 
energy Earl Grey spoke—with what majesty Lord 
Brougham) frowned—as denunciation and im- 
plied menace were uttered! But that was in Feb- 
ruary, and this is August ; and we desire rather 
to look to gratifying results, than at this time to 
investigate too nicely the causes of a change of 
policy thrust upon a part of the Cabinet, and 
one which the nation hails with unmixed satis- 
faction, The real Irish agitators now are the 
Peers :—the new modification of agitation is the 
first act in that struggle for which the Reform 
Bill armed the people. It would seem to be at 
last fairly begun, terminate when or how it 
may; and a more righteous ground of quarrel 
could not be found than that which the Peers, in 
their inconceivable infatuation, have thrust upon 
the nation. A narrow measure, a small redress of 
an enurmous and confessed abuse,—and that at 
the same time essential tu the tranquillity of the 
empire, and to the very existence of the Estab. 
lished Clergy of Ireland,—hasbeen refused, chiefly, 
it would appear, because the Tories had resolved 
upon a fray with the people; and, chovsing to 
begin with the Dissenters and the Irish, sallied 
forth from their trenches at the end of the fair, 
and threw up their bonnets in challenge of those 
they are pleased to consider hostile factions, 
lhe Peers, in thus following their own devices, 
have laid the country under obligation, without in 
the least overwhelming it with gratitude. Their 
Movement will clear the field for a less objec- 
Uonable, and far more sweeping adjustment of 
the tithe-tax, than either the half-and-half Mi- 
“sterial measure, or the objectionable amend. 


ment of Mr. O’Connell, The rejected bill, 
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and that of which it was an amendment, ra- 
ther contemplated a respite for the execu- 
tive, harrowed and tortured by the consequences 
of the tithe-tax, and by their own timid and 
pernicious policy, than, upon broad, fair princi« 
ples, the substantial reform of an abuse which can 
only be removed by the utter extirpation of the 
iniquity, root and branch. The Whig Govern- 
ment had blundered egregiously in its Irish 
policy ; and the error was to be corrected by a 
bribe to Irish landholders, administered by the 
helpful mediation of Mr, O'Connell. We shall 
have a better measure—and for this let the 
Peers be thanked. Their rejection of the claims 
of the Dissenters for admission into the Univer- 
sities, likewise demands gratitude, The modest 


_ claimants, so cavalierly repulsed, will knock 
| louder next time; and in obtaining their due 
share of the honours of those wealthy incorpo. 


rations of learning, become the instrument of 
placing them in a fitter condition to communi- 
cate sound knowledge and true honour. 

If there be anything like proper understand. 
ing or concert among the Tory peers,—if they 
be held together by any bonds more rational 
und intelligible than mere irritation, personel 
spites, and the selfish instincts of the Order, they 
will now prepare for playing tH€ir lust desperate 
stake. It will be keenly and actively, if not 


_ skilfully played ; but though the resistance of the 


Ballot and of Short Parliaments have left for- 
midable powers in their hands, and though they 
will spare no pains* in the final struggle, they 
are not yet quite prepared to try absolute con- 
clusions with those who carried the Reform Bil). 
If the Government remain faithful to the peo. 
ple—faithful to those principles of searching 


and effectual reform, with which the Grey ad- 


| Abbotsford alone. 


| 
; 


—~ —_— or 

* From a provincial paper we learn that no fewer than 
six ten-pound qualifications, held by safe Tories of course, 
have been created upon the small and burdened estate of 
Equal activity is employed by the 





great proprietors, 
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ministration so weakly dallied—the power of 
their opponents, however formidable in appear- 
ance, must, as before, dwindle into insignificance 
when fairly grappled with. It is said that there 
will be an attempt to raise the ancient how] of 
‘“‘ The Papists !” and “ The Church in Danger !" 
The time is not favourable. Though the Dissen- 
ters might reasonably grudge to see so large a 
proportion of the tithe—the national property— 
pass into the pockets of the Irish landowners, 
without any permanent benefit to the Irish 
people, alarm will not be taken for the Catholic 
Church being endowed with any part of what is 
rescued from the talons of the Protestant 
ascendency. The Church in danger! will prove 
a futile cry, to which none will respond who have 
not bawled themselves hoarse already. The clergy 
of Ireland, who should be loudest, must soon, what- 
ever is affirmed of them, view the Peers as their 
worst enemies,—those who set them at war with 
their neighbours, and deprive them of their bread. 
The cry will not be “ Church in danger !” but 
“ Better two-thirds stipend, and safe throats, 
than no pay !” 

The Globe, the weather-cock print, which 
is at present said, in preference, to reflect all 
the cameleon hues and harlequin changes of 
our versatile Chancellor, is exhorting the Re- 
formers to union. In the events that have 
come up, the liberal reformers are needed again ; 
and, accordingly, they are to be whistled back. 
The real Reformers, those whose aims are clear, 
single, and steadfast, never have been disunited. 
The Cabinet has changed and veered, been sick 
and revived again, times without number ; but as 
often as it showed an inclination to come round 
to the true point, it found the reformers firmly 
rooted in the ground originally taken, and prompt 
to aid and defend the Ministry, sinking every me- 
mory of their manifold errors and offences in the 
desire of advancing the common cause. The intel- 
ligence, the temper, and practical wisdom of the 
people, have been as remarkable as the spleen, in- 
constancy, and bad faith, of some of their so-called 
leaders, What single liberal measure—or what 
fraction of a measure of liberal tendency has 
been proposed by the Cabinet which the reform- 
ers have not supported, however inadequate they 
may have considered it? The present Govern. 
ment is far from being insensible tu the value 
and absolute necessity of their support, nor is it 
ignorant of the only means by which it is to be 
retained. 

In the meanwhile, another session has been 
wasted in bustling idleness. At this juncture 
we are reluctant to animadvert on what is 
irreclaimable, and warning is not needed. The 
third session of the Reformed Parliament is to 
be the age of wonders, and to it we certainly 
look forward with hope, though not with absolute 
assurance. The bone of contention which the 
Peers, in the amplitude of hereditary wisdom, 
have bequeathed to the reformers, for exercise of 
their muscles during the recess, and against the 
day of battle, may afford them amusement 
enough, without their sparring with each other. 








During this interval, we trust, that Lord 


Brougham will snatch a few hours calmly to 
review his public conduct,—with as much of his 
private history as belongs to the public, espe. 
cially towards the cluse of the session. The re- 
formers are not divided, and they know the 
value and use of every weapon in their armoury ; 
hut the age in which they live,-—and we ble-s 
God for it, as a benefit that far transcends every 
reform achieved,—has reached that point of 
moral enlightenment and dignity, when no force 
of character, no brilliancy of talents, no weight 
of reputation, will long enable any man to act 
with impunity the part which that noble and 
learned person has recently exhibited. It is 
with unaffected pain we are compelled to notice 
a line of conduct, which, in the breasts of reflect. 
ing men, mingles distrust with bitter mortifica. 
tion. A wise statesman will, in our times, pursue 
good ends by open and honest means, and find 
his strength in doing so. The genius of Wash 
ington and Franklin has overcrowed that of 
Talleyrand.—The recent conduct of another 
nominal leader of the reforming party, though 
far from being so morally reprehensible as the 
strange pranks of the Lord Chancellor, seems 
inexplicable in its weakness. The conjecture, 
however feasible at first sight, that Lord Dur- 
ham has allowed himself to sink into a puppet, 
in the hands of the British Talleyrand, who 
possesses him with the vain fancy that he himself 
holds the strings by which he is played, is un- 
worthy of serious belief. It would be passing 
strange indeed, if that Richard had at this par- 
ticular time so wheedled over this Lady Anne. 

It will be time enough to look to what have 
been the useful measures carried in the session, 
when the Government scribes give intheir vamped 
up account. The best of their seeming, for we lack 
deeds, has evidently been as much owing to the 
spirit of intrigue as to that of honesty, and toa 
series of fortunate chances, Still the aspect of mat- 
ters is brighter. The budget of the year has prov- 
ed satisfactory. The House-Duty Repeal, virtu- 
ally extorted last year, is received as a boon in the 
present. The Central Criminal Court for Lon- 
don and the surrounding districts is a good lo- 
cal measure. The value of the new Poor-Laws 
Bill remains to be tried. We can only regard it 
as a tremendous experiment, of which the issue 
is very doubtful,—an experiment justifiable only 
from the extremity of the case. It has been 4 
pet® measure with the Upper House, in which it 
was certainly improved. That body of wisdom 
have, at all times, atolerably enlightened instinct 
of their own immediate pecuniary interests, 
though they may have been betrayed by passion, 
to blunder those of the Irish clergy. 


— 





* A correspondent opposed on principle to the Poor- 
Laws Biil which has just passed, says, it waa described 
beforehand by Fielding, in his definition of the charity 
corporation of his time, as “A plan by which the rich 
may be charitable to the poor, and be money in pocket 
by it.” Mr. Harvey says that this new law will put 
an end to the bre:d-tux. Jt had teen as well that ihe 
effect of the aloliticn of the Liead-tax had been 
first. 
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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
BY THE ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 


the “Anthology,” published at Bristol, about 
1799-1800, by Mr. Svuuthey ; and, finally, I had, 
of course, read the small volume of poems which 
passed under his name: these, however, as a 
juvenile and immature work, had in general 
greatly disappointed me. Meantime, it had 
crowned the interest which to me invested his 
name,—that about the year 1804 or 1805, I had 
been informed by a gentleman from the English 
lakes, who knew him as a neighbour, that he had 
for some time applied his whole mind to meta. 
physics and psychology,—which happened to be 
my own absorbing pursuit. From 1803 to 1808, 
I was a student at Oxford ; and on the first oc. 
casion, when I could conveniently have sought 
fur a personal knowledge of one whom I contem- 
plated with so much admiration, I was met by a 
disgusting assurance that he had quitted Eng. 
land, and was then residing at Malta in the 
quality ef secretary (and occasionally as trea. 
surer) to the Governor. I began to inquire 
about the best route to Malta ; but, as any route 
at that time promised an inside place ina French 
prison, I reconciled myself to waiting ; and at 
last, happening to visit a relative at the Bristol 
Hot-wells, in the summer of 1807, I had the plea. 
sure to hear that Mr. Coleridge was not only 
once more upon English ground, but within 40 
and odd miles of my own station. In that same 
hour | mounted and bent my way to the south ; 
and before evening reaching a ferry on the river 
Bridgewater, at a village called, I think, Stogur- 
sey, (i.e. Stoke de Courcy, by way of distinction 
from some other Stoke.) I crossed it, and a few 


Ir was, I think, in the month of August, but 
certainly in the summer season, and certainly in 
the year 1807, that I first saw this illustrious 
man, the largest and most spacious intellect, the 

ubtlest and the most comprehensive, in my 
iudgment, that has yet existed amongst men. 
My knowledge of him as a man of most original 
genius began about the year 1799. A little be- 
fore that time Mr. Wordsworth had published 
the first edition (in a single volume) of the 
« Lyrical Ballads,” at the end or the beginning 
of which was placed Mr. Coleridge’s poem of 
the Ancient Mariner, as the contribution of an 
anonymous friend. It would be directing the 
reader's attention too much to myself, if I were 
to linger upon this, the greatest event inthe un- 
folding of my own mind. Let me say in one 
word, that, at a period when neither the one nor 
the other writer was valued by the public,— 
both having a long warfare to accomplish of con- 
tumely and ridicule before they could rise into 
iheir present estimation,—I found in these poems 
“the ray of a new morning,” and an absolute 
revelation of untrodden worlds, teeming with 
power and beauty, as yet unsuspected amongst 
men. I may here mention that, precisely at the 
same time, Professor Wilson, about the same 
age as myself, received the same startling and 
profound impressions from the same volume, 
With feelings of reverential interest, so early 
and so deep, pointing towards two contempo- 
raries, it may be supposed that I inquired eagerly 
after their names. But these inquiries were self- 
bafled, the same deep feelings which prompted 






















my curiosity, causing me to recoil from all casual | miles further attained my object,—viz. the little 
Opportunities of pushing the inquiry, as too ge- | town of Nether Stowey, amongst the Quantock 

; uerally lying amongst those who gave no sign of | hills. Here I had been assured that I should 

: participating in my feelings ; and, extravagant | find Mr. Coleridge, at the house of his old friend 

. as it may seem, I revolted with as much hatred | Mr. Poole. On presenting myself, however, tothat 
from coupling my question with any occasion of | gentleman, I found that Coleridge was absent at 
insult to the persons whom it respected, as a | Lord Egmont’s, an elder brother (by the father’s 

4 primitive Christian from throwing frankincense | side) of Mr. Percival the minister, assassinated 

‘ upon the altars of Cesar, or a lover from giving | five years after ; and as it was doubtful whether 

hs up the name of his beloved to the coarse license of | he might not then be on the wing to another 

@ Bacchanalian party. It is laughable to record | friend’s in the town of Bridgewater, I consented 

? for how long a period my curiosity in this parti- | willingly, until his motions should be ascertained, 

Y cular was self.defeated. Two years passed before | to stay a day or two with this Mr. Poole,—a 

® | ascertained the two names. Mr. Wordsworth | man on his own account well deserving a separate 

M published his in the second and enlarged edition | notice ; for, as Coleridge afterwards remark. 

wn of the work—and for Mr. Coleridge’s I was | ed to me, he was almost an ideal model for a 

ct “indebted” toa private source ; but I discharged | useful member of Parliament. He was a stout 

* that debt ill, for I quarrelled with my informant | plain-looking farmer, leading a bachelor life, in a 

Ms for what I considered his profane way of dealing | rustic old-fashioned house ; the house, however, 

f with a subject so hallowed in my own thoughts. | upon further acquaintance, proving to be amply , , 

at After this I searched east and west, north and | furnished with modern luxuries, and especi y. 

ed “uth, for all known works or fragments of the | with a good library, superbly mounted in all de. 

ity ‘ame authors. I had read, therefore, as respects | partments bearing at all upon political philoso. ., 

Mr. Coleridge, the Allegory which he contributed | phy; and the farmer turning out a polished and 

vut to Mr. Southey’s Joan of Arc. 1 had read his | liberal Englishman, who had travelled extensive- 

the fine Ode, entitled France, his Ode to the Duchess | ly, and had so entirely dedicated himself to the 

ied of Devonshire, and various other contributions, | service of his humble fellow countrymen, the 
‘ore or less interesting, to the two volumes of | hewers of wood and drawers of water in this 
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svuthern region of Somersetshire, that for many 
miles round he was the general arbiter of their 
disputes, the guide and counsellor of their daily 
lives ; besides being appointed executor and 
guardian to his children by every third man who 
died in or about the town of Nether Stowey. 

The first morning of my visit, Mr. Poele was 
so kind as to propose, knowing my admiration of 
Wordsworth, that we should ride over to Alfox- 
ton,—a place of singular interest to myself, as 
having been occupied in his unmarried days by 
that poet, during the minority of Mr. St. Aubyn, 
its present youthful proprietor. At this delight- 
ful spot, the ancient residence of an ancient 
English family, and surrounded by those ferny 
Quantock hills which are so beautifully sketched 
in the poem of Ruth, Wordsworth, accompanied 
by his sister, had passed the whole of the inter- 
val between leaving the University, (Cambridge, ) 
and the period of his final settlement amongst 
his native lakes of Westmoreland, except only 
one year spent in France, some months in North 
Germany, and a space, I know not how long, 
spent at Race Down in Dorsetshire. 

Returning late from this interesting survey, 
we found ourselves without company at dinner ; 
and, being thus seated téte-a-téte, Mr. Poole 
propounded the following question to me, which I 
mention, because it furnished me with the first 
hint of a singular infirmity besetting Coleridge’s 
mind :—‘‘ Pray, my young friend, did you ever 
form any opinion, or rather—did it ever happen 
to you to meet with any rational opinion or 
conjecture of others, upon that most irrational 
dogma of Pythagoras about beans? You know 
what I mean: that monstrous doctrine in which 
he asserts that a man might as well, for the 
wickedness of the thing, eat his own grandmother 
as meddle with beans.” ‘“ Yes,” I replied: “the 
line is in the Golden Verses. 1 remember it 
well.” 

P.—< True: nowourdearexcellent friend Cole- 
ridge, than whom God never made a creature 
more divinely endowed, yet strange it is to say, 
sometimes steals from other people, just as you 
or I might do; I beg your pardon,—just as a 
poor creature like myself might do, that some- 
times have not wherewithal to make a figure 
from my own exchequer: and the other day, at 
a dinner party, this question arising about 
Pythagoras and his beans, Coleridge gave us an 
interpretation, which, from his manner, I sus- 
pect to have been not original. Think, therefore, 
if you have anywhere read a plausible solution.” 

“] have: and it was in a German author. 
This German, understand, is a poor stick of a 
man, not to be named on the same day with 
Coleridge: so that, if it should appear that Cole- 
ridge has robbed him, be assured that he has 
done the scamp too much honour.” 

P.—“< Well: what says the German ?” 

“ Why, you know the use made in Greece of 
beans in voting and balloting? Well: the Ger- 
man says that Pythagoras speaks symbolically ; 
meaning that electioneering, or, more generally, 
all interference with political intrigues, is fatal 
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to a philosopher's pursuits and their appropri- 
ate serenity. Therefore, says he, follower of 
mine, abstain from public affairs as you would 
from parricide.” 

P.—*‘ Well then, Coleridge has done the seamp 
too much honour: for, by Jove, that is the very 
explanation he gave us!” : 

Here was a trait of Coleridge’s mind, to be 
first made known to me by his best friend, and 
first published to the world by me, the foremost 
of his admirers! But both of us had sufficient 
reasons :—Mr. Poole knew that, stumbled on by 
accident, such a discovery would be likely to 
impress upon a man as yet unacquainted with 
Coleridge a most injurious jealousy with regard 
to all he might write ; whereas, frankly avowed 
by one who knew him best, the fact was dis. 
armed of its sting ; since it thus became evident 
that where the case had been best known and 
most investigated, it had not operated to his 
serious disadvantage. On the same argument, 
to forestal, that is to say, other discoverers who 
would make a more unfriendly use of the dis. 
covery, and also, as matters of literary curiosity, 
I shall here point out a few of Coleridge’s unac- 
knowledged obligations, detected by myself ina 
very wide course of reading. 

1. The hymn to Chamouni is an expansion 
of ashort poem in stanzas, upon the same subject, 
by Frederica Brun, a female poet of Germany, 
previously known to the world under her maiden 
name of Miinter. The mere frame-work of the 
poem is exactly the same,—an appeal to the most 
impressive features of the regal mountain, 
(Mont Blanc,) citing them to proclaim their 
author: the torrent, for instance, is required to 
say, by whom it had been arrested in its head- 
long raving, and stiffened, as by the petrifie mace 
of Death, into everlasting pillars of ice ; and the 
answer to these impassioned apostruphes is made 
by the same choral burst of rapture. In mere 
logic, therefore, and even as to the choice of cir- 
cumstances, Coleridge’s poem isatranslation. On 
the other hand, bya judiciousamplification of some 
topics, and by its far deeper tone of lyrical enthu- 
siasm, the dry bones of the German outline have 
heen created by Coleridge into the fulness of life. 
It is not therefore a paraphrase, but a recast of 
the original. And how was this calculated, if 
frankly avowed, to do Coleridge any injury with 
the judicious ? 

2. A more singular case of Coleridge’s infirmity 
isthis :—Inavery noble passage of “ France” afine 
expression or two occur from ‘ Sampson Agonis- 
tes.” Now to take a phrase or an inspiriting line 
from the great fathers of poetry, even though no 
marks of quotation should be added, carries with 
it no charge ef plagiarism. Milton is presumed 
to be as familiar to the ear as nature to the eye; 
and to steal from him as impossible as to appre- 
priate, or sequester toa private use, some “bright 
particular star.” And there is a good reason 
for rejecting the typographical marks of quots 
tion: they break the continuity of the passion, 
by reminding the reader of a printed book ; 0” 
which account Milton himself, (te give 4 
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instance,) has not marked the sublime words, 
«tormented all the air,”—as borrowed ; nor has 
Wordsworth, in applying to an unprincipled 
woman of commanding beauty the memorable ex- 
pression, ‘“aweed of glorious feature,’—thought 
it necessary to acknowledge it as originally 
pelonging to Spenser. Some dozens of similar 
cases might be adduced from Milton. But Mr. 
Culeridge, in describing France as 
‘‘ Her footsteps insupportably advancing,” 

not satisfied with omitting the marks of acknow- 
ledgment, thought fit positively to deny that 
he was indebted to Milton. Yet who could for- 
get that semi-chorus in the **Sampson,” where the 
“bold Ascalonite” is described as having “ fled 
from his lion ramp?” Or who, that was not in 
this point liable to some hallucination of judg- 
ment, would have ventured ona public challenge 
(for virtually it was that) to produce from the 
“Sampson,” words so impossible to be overlooked 
as those of ‘ insupportably advancing the foot.. 
steps?” The result, as | remember, was, that 
one of the critical journals placed the two pas- 
sages in juxta-position, and left the reader to 
his own conclusions with regard to the poet’s 
veracity. But in this instance, it was common- 
sense rather than veracity which the facts im- 
peach. 

3. In the year 1810 I happened to be amusing 
myself, by reading, in their chronological order, 
the great classical circumnavigations of the earth ; 
and, coming to Shelvocke, I met with a passage 
tothis effect:—That Hatley, his second captain, 
(i. e. lieutenant,) being a melancholy man, was 
possessed by a fancy that some long season of 
foul weather was due to an albatross which had 
steadily pursued the ship ; upon which he shot the 
bird, but without mending their condition. There 
at once I saw the germ of the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner ;” 
and I put a question to Coleridge accordingly. 
Could it have been imagined that he would gee 
cause utterly to disown so slight an obligation 
to Shelvocke ? Wordsworth, a man of stern 
veracity, on hearing of this, professed his ina- 
bility to understand Coleridge’s meaning ; the 
fact being notorious, as he told me, that Coleridge 
had derived, from the very passage I had cited, 
the original hint for the action of the poem ; 
though it is very possible, from something which 
Coleridge said, on another occasion, that, before 
meeting a fable in which to embody his ideas, he 
had meditated a poem on delirium, eonfounding 
its own dream scenery with external things, and 
connected with the imagery of high latitudes, 

4. All these cases amount to nothing at all as 
cases of plagiarism, and for that reason expose 
the more conspicuously that obliquity of feeling 
which could seek to decline the very slight ac- 
knowledgments required. But, now I come to 
4 case of real and palpable plagiariom ; yet that 
too of a nature to be quite unaccountable in a 
man of Coleridge’s attainments. It is not very 
likely, that this particular case will soon be de- 
tected ; but others will. Yet who knows? Eight 
hundred or a thousand years hence, some cursed 
reviewer may arise, who having read the Bio- 
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graphia Literaria of Coleridge, will afterwards 
read the Miscellaneous Philosophical Essays* of 
Schelling, the great Bavarian professor—a man 
in some respects worthy to be Coleridge's asses. 
sor ; and he will then make a singular discovery. 
In the “ Biographia Literaria” oecurs a disserta- 
tion upon the reciprocal relations of the Esse and 
the Cogitare; and anattempt is made, by inverting 
the postulates from which the argument starts, 
to show how each might arise as a product, by 
an intelligible genesis, from the other. It is a sub. 
ject, which, since the time of Fichte, has much 
occupied the German metaphysicians ; and many 
thousands of essays have been written on it, of 
which many hundreds have been read by many 
tens of persons. Coleridge's essay, in particu. 
lar, is prefaced by a few words, in whieh, aware 
of his coincidence with Schelling, he declares his 
willingness to acknowledge himself indebted to 
so great a man, in any case where the truth 
would allow him to do so ; but in this partieular 
case, insisting on the impossibility that he could 
have borrowed arguments which he had first 
seen some years after he had thought out the 
whole hypothesis proprio marte. After this, what 
was my astonishment, to find that the entire 
essay from thé first word to the last, is a verba- 
tim translation from Schelling, with no attempt 
in a single instance to appropriate the paper, by 
developing the arguments or by diversifying the 
illustrations! Some other obligations to Schel- 
ling of aslighter kind, I have met with in the 
Biographia Literaria ; but this waa a barefaced 
plagiarism, which could in prudence have been 
risked only by relying too much upon the slight 
knowledge of German literature in this eountry, 
and especially of that section of the German 
literature. Had then Coleridge any need to 
borrow from Schelling ? Did he borrow in for- 
ma pauperis ?@ Not at all:—there lay the wonder. 
He spun daily and at all hours, for mere amuse- 
ment of his own activities, and from the loom of 
his own magical brain, theories more gorgeous 
by far, and supported by a pomp and luxury of 
images, such as Schelling—no, nor any German 
that ever breathed, not John Paul—could have 
emulated in his dreams. With the riches of El 
Dorado lying about him, he would condeseend 
tu filch a handful of gold from any man whose 
purse he fancied ; and in fact reproduced ina 
new form, applying itself to intelleetual wealth, 
that maniacal propensity which is sometimes well 
known to attack enormous proprietors and mdi. 
lionaires for acts of petty larceny. ‘The bust 
Duke of Ane could not abstain from exer. 
cising his furtive mania upon articles so humble 
as silver spoons; and it was the daily care of @ 
pious daughter, watching over the good name ot 
her father, to have his pockets searched by a 
confidential valet, and the elaimants of the pur- 
loined articles traced out. Many cases heave 
crossed me in life of people, otherwise not want. 
ing in principle, who had habits, or at least han- 
*1 forget ‘the exaet title, not h ving seen the bog 
since 1823, and then only for one day; but I believe it 
was Schelling’s Kleine Philosophische Werke. | 
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kerings, of the same kind. And the phrenolo- 
gists, I believe, are well acquainted with the 
case, its signs, its progress, and its history. 
Dismissing, however, this subject, which I have 
at all noticed, only that 1 might anticipate and 
(in eld English) that I might prevent the uncan- 
did interpreter of its meaning, I will assert fi- 
nally, that, after having read for thirty years in 
the same track as Coleridge,—that track in which 
few of any age will ever follow us, such as Ger- 
man metaphysicians, Latin schoolmen, thauma- 
turgic Platonists, religious Mystics,—and hav- 
ing thus discovered a large variety of trivial 
thefts, I do, nevertheless, most heartily believe 
him to have been as entirely original in all his 
capital pretensions, as any one man that ever 
has existed; as Archimedes in ancient days, 
or as Shakspeare in modern. Did the reader 
ever see Milton’s account of the rubbish con- 
tained in the Greek and Latin fathe:s? or did 
he ever read a statement of the monstrous chaos 
with which an African Obeah man stuffs his en- 
chanted scarecrows ? or, to take a more common 
illustration, did he ever amuse himself by search- 
ing the pockets of a child—three years old, sup- 
pose, when buried in slumber after a long sum- 
mer’s day of out-a-door’s intense activity? 1 
have done this ; and, for the amusement of the 
child’s mother, have analyzed the contents, and 
drawn up a formal register of the whole. Philo- 
sophy is puzzled, conjecture and hypothesis are 
confounded, in the attempt to explain the law of 
selection which can have presided in the child’s 
Jabours : stones remarkable only for weight, 
old rusty hinges, nails, crooked skewers, stolen 
when the cook had turned her back, rags, broken 
glass, tea-cups having the bottom knocked out, 
and loads of similar jewels, were the prevailing 
articles in this procés verbal. Yet doubtless, 
much labour had been incurred, some sense of 
danger, perhaps, had been faced, and the anxie- 
ties of a conscious robber endured, in order to 
amass this splendid treasure. Such in value were 
the robberies of Coleridge ; such their usefulness 
to himself or anybody else ; and such the circum- 
stances of uneasiness under which he had com- 
mitted them. I return to my narrative. 

Two or three days had slipped away in wait- 
ing for Coleridge’s re-appearance at Nether 
Stowey, when suddenly Lord Egmont called up- 
on Mr. Poole, with a present for Coleridge: it 
was a canister of peculiarly fine snuff, which Cole- 
ridgé now took profusely. Lord Egmont on this oc- 
casion, spoke of Coleridge, in the terms of exces- 
sive admiration, and urged Mr, Poole to put him 
upon undertaking some great monumental work, 
that might furnish a sufficient arena for the display 
of his various and rare acconplishments ; for 
his multiform erudition on the one hand, for 
his splendid power of theorizing and combining 
large and remote notices of facts on the other. 
And he suggested, judiciously enough, as one 
theme which offered a field at once large enough 
and indefinite enough to suit a mind that could 
not show its full compass of power, unless upon 
very plastic materials,—a History of Christianity, 
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in its progress and in its chief divarications jp. 
to Church and Sect, with a continual reference 
to the relations subsisting between Christianity 
and the current philosophy ; their occasional 
connexions or approaches, and their constant 
mutual repulsions. ‘ But, at any rate, let 
him do something,” said Lord Egmont; « for 
at present he talks very much like an angel, and 
he does nothing at all.”” Lord Egmont, I under. 
stood from everybody, to be a truly good and be. 
nevolent man; and, on this occasion, he spoke 
with an earnestness which agreed with my pre. 
vious impression. Coleridge, he said, was now 
at the prime of his powers—uniting something 
of youthful vigour, with sufficient experience of 
life; with the benefit beside of vast meditation, 
and of reading unusually discursive. No man 
had ever been better qualified to revive the he. 
roic period of literature in England, and to give 
a character of weight to the philosophic erudition 
of the country upon the continent. “ And what 
a pity,’ he added, ‘if this man were, after all, 
to vanish like an apparition ; and you, J, anda 
few others, who have witnessed his grand bra. 
vuras of display, were to have the usual fortune 
of ghost-seers, in meeting no credit for any state. 
ments that we might vouch on his behalf!” 

To pursue my narrative. It now appeared that 
Lord Egmont’s carriage had, some days before, 
conveyed Coleridge to Bridgewater, witha purpose 
of staying one single day at that place, and then 
returning to Mr. Poole’s. From the sort of laugh 
with which Lord Egmont taxed his own simplicity, 
in having confided at all in the stability of any 
Coleridgian plan, I now gathered that procrasti- 
nation in excess, was, or had become, a marking 
feature in Coleridge’s daily life. Nobody who 
knew him ever thought of depending on any ap- 
pointment he might make: spite of his uniform. 
ly honourable intentions, nobody attached any 
weight to his assurances in re futura: those who 
asked him to dinner or any other party, as 2 
matter of course, sent a carriage for him, and 
went personally or by proxy to fetch him ; and, 
as to letters, unless the address were in some fe- 
male hand that commanded his affectionate es- 
teem, he tossed them all into one general dead- 
letter bureau, and rarely, | believe, opened them 
at all. Bourrienne mentions a mode of abridg- 
ing the trouble attached to a very extensive 
correspondence, by which infinite labour was 
saved to himself and to Bonaparte, when com- 
manding in Italy. Nine out of ten letters, sup- 
posing them letters of business with official ap- 
plications of a special kind, he contends, answer 
themselves: in other words, time alone must soon 
produce events which virtually contain the ad- 
swer. On this principle the letters were opened 
periodically, after intervals, suppose of six weeks: 
and, at the end of that time, it was found that 
not many remained to require any further more 
particular answer. Coleridge’s plan, however, 
was shorter: he opened none, | understood, and 
uuswered none, At least such was his habit at 
that time. But on that same day, all this, which 
1 heard now for the first time, and with mucb 
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concern, was fully explained: for already he 
was under the full dominion of opium, as he 
himself revealed to me, and with a deep expres- 
sion of horror at the hideous bondage, in a 
private walk of some length, which I took with 
him about sun-set. 

Lord Egmont’s information, and the knowledge 
now gained of Coleridge’s habits, making it very 
uncertain when I might see him in my present 
hospitable quarters, I immediately took my leave 
of Mr. Poole, and went over to Bridgewater. 
I had received directions for finding out the 
house where Coleridge was visiting ; and, in rid- 
ing down a main street of Bridgewater, I noticed 
a gateway corresponding to the description given 
me. Under this was standing, and gazing about 
him, a man whom I shall describe. In height 
he might seem to be about five feet eight ; (he 
was, in reality, about an inch and a half taller, 
but his figure was of an order which drowns the 
height ;) his person was broad and full, and 
tended even to corpulence ; his complexion was 
fair, though not what painters technically style 
fair, because it was associated with black hair; 
his eyes were large and soft in their expression ; 
and it was from the peculiar appearance of haze 
or dreaminess, which mixed with their light, that 
] recognized my object. This was Coleridge. 1 
examined him steadfastly for a minute or 
more ; and it struck me that he saw neither 
myself nor any other object in the street. He 
was in a deep reverie ; for I had dismounted, 
made two or three trifling arrangements at an 
inn door, and advanced cluse to him, before he 
had apparently become conscious of my presence. 
The sound of my voice, announcing my own 
name, first awoke him: he started, and, for a 
moment, seemed at a loss to understand my 
purpose or his own situation; for he repeated 
rapidly a number of words which had no relation 
to either of us. There was no mauvaise honte in 
his manner, but simple perplexity, and an ap- 
parent difficulty in recovering his position 
amongst day-light realities. This little scene 
over, he received me with a kindness of manner 
so marked that it might be called gracious. The 
hospitable family, with whom he was domesti- 
cated, were distinguished for their amiable man- 
hers and enlightened understandings : they were 
descendants from Chubb, the philosophic writer, 
and bore the same name. For Culeridge, they 
all testified deep affection and esteem—senti- 
ments in which the whole town of Bridgewater 
seemed to share; for in the evening, when the 
heat of the day had declined, I walked out with 
him ; and rarely, perhaps never, have I seen a 
person so much interrupted in one hour's space 
a8 Coleridge, on this oecasion, by the courteous 
attentions of young and old. All the people of 
‘tation and weight in the place, and apparently 
all the ladies, were abroad to enjoy the lovely 
summer evening; and not a party passed with- 
*ut some mark of smiling recognition ; and the 
Majority stopping to make personal inquiries 
shout his health, and to express their anxiety 
that he should make a lengthened stay amonget 
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them. Certain I am, from the lively esteem 
expressed towards Coleridge, at this time, by the 
people of Bridgewater, that a very large sub- 
scription might, in that town, have been raised to 
support him amongst them, in the character of 
a lecturer, or philosophical professor. Espe-. 
cially, I remarked, that the young men of the 
place manifested the most liberal interest in all 
that concerned him ; and I can add my attesta- 
tion to that of Mr. Coleridge himself, when de- 
scribing an evening spent amongst the enlight- 
ened tradesmen of Birmingham, that nowhere is 
more unaffected good sense exhibited, and par- 
ticularly nowhere more elasticity and freshness 
of mind, than in the conversation of the reading 
men in manufacturing towns. In Kendal, espe- 
cially, in Bridgewater, and in Manchester, I 
have witnessed more interesting conversations, 
as much information, and more natural eloquence 
in conveying it, than usually in literary cities, 
or in places professedly learned. One reason 
for this is, that in trading towns the time is more 
happily distributed ; the day given to business, 
and active duties—the evening to relaxation ; 
on which account, books, conversation, and li- 
terary leisure are more cordially enjoyed: the 
same satiation never can take place, which too 
frequently deadens the genial enjoyment of those 
who have a surfeit of books, and a monotony of 
leisure. Another reasen is, that more simpli- 
city of manner may be expected, and more na- 
tural picturesqueness of conversation, more open 
expression of character in places, where people 
have no previous name to support. Men, in trad- 
ing towns, are not afraid to open their lips, for 
fear they should disappoint your expectations, 
nor do they strain for showy sentiments, that they 
may meet them. But elsewhere, many are the 
men who stand in awe of their own reputation : 
not a word which is unstudied, not a movement 
in the spirit of natural freedom, dare they give 
way to; because it might happen that on review 
something would be seen to retract or to qua. 
lify—something not properly planned and chi- 
selled, to build into the general architecture of 
an artificial reputation. But to return :— 
Coleridge Jed me to a drawing-room, rang the 
bell for refreshments, and omitted no point of 
# courteous reception. He told me that there 
would be a very large dinner party on that day, 
which perhaps might be disagreeable to a per- 
fect stranger ; but, if not, he could assure me of 
a most hospitable welcome from the family. I 
was too anxious to see him under al! aspects, to 
think of declining this invitation. And these little 
pointsof business being settled,—Coleridge, like 
some great river, the Orellana, or the St. Law. 
rence, that had been checked and fretted by rocks 
or thwarting islands, and suddenly recovers its 
volume of waters, and its mighty music,—swept 
at once, as if returning to his natural business, 
into a continuous strain of eloquent dissertation, 
certainly the most novel, the most finely illus. 
trated, and traversing the most spacious fields 
of thought, by transitions the most just and lo. 
gical, that it was possible to conceive. What I 
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mean by saying that his transitions were ‘ just,” 
is by way of contradistinction to that mode of 
conversation which courts variety by means of 
verbal connexions. Coleridge, to many people, 
and often I have heard the complaint, seemed to 
wander; and he seemed then to wander the most, 
when in fact his resistance to the wandering in- 
stinct was greatest,—viz. when the compass, 
and huge circuit, by which his illustrations 
moved, travelled farthest into remote regions, 
before they began to revolve. Long before this 
coming-round commenced, most people had lost 
him, and naturally enough supposed that he had 
lost himself. ‘They continued to admire the se- 
parate beauty of the thoughts, but did not see 
their relations to the dominant theme. Had the 
conversation been thrown upon paper, it might 
have been easy to trace the continuity of the 
links ; just as in Bishep Berkeley's Siris,* from 
a pedestal so low and abject, so culinary, as Tar 
Water, the method of preparing it, and its medi- 
cinal effects, thedissertation ascends, like Jacob’s 
ladder, by just gradations, into the Heaven of 
Heavens, and the theones of the Trinity. But 
Heaven is there connected with earth by the 
Homeric chain of gold; and being subject to 
steady examination, it is easy to trace the links, 
Whereas, in conversation, the loss of a single 
word may cause the whole cohesion to disappear 
from view. However, I can assert, upon my long 
and intimate knowledge of Coleridge’s mind, that 
logic, the most severe, was as inalienable from 
his modes of thinking, as grammar from his lan- 
guage. On the present occasion, the original 
theme, started by myself, was Hartley, and the 
Hartleian theory. I had carried, as a little present 
to Coleridge, a scarce Latin pamphlet, De Ideis, 
written by Hartley, about 1746, that is about 
three years earlier than the publication of his 
great work. He had also preluded to this great 
work, in a little English medical tract upon Jo. 
anna Stephens’s medicine for the stone ; for in- 
deed Hartley was the person upon whose evi- 
dence the House of Commons had mainly relied 
in giving to that same Joanna a reward of £5000 
for her idle medicines—an application of pub- 
lic money not without its use, in so far as it en- 
gaged men by selfish motives to cultivate the 
public service, and to attempt public problems of 
very dificult solution ; but else, in that particu- 
lar instance, perfectly idle, as the groans of three 
generations since Joanna's era have too feeling- 
ly established. -It is known to most literary 
people that Coleridge was, in early life, so pas- 
sionate an admirer of the Hartleian philosophy, 
that ‘© Hartley” was the sole baptismal name 
which he gave to his eldest child; and in an 
early poem, entitled “Religious Musings,” he has 
characterised Hartley as— 





“ Him, 
Wisest of men, who saw the mimic trains 
Pass in fine surges to the sentient brain.” 





* Seiris ought to have been the title, ie. Lespis a chain ; 
from this defect in the orthozraphy, [ did not in my boy. 
ish days perceive, nor could obtain any light upon its 
meaning. 





But at present, (August 1807,) all this tins 
furgotten thing. Coleridge was so profoundly 
ashamed of the shallow Unitarianism of Hart] 
and so disgusted to think that he could at any 
time have countenanced that creed, that he would 
scarcely allow to Hartley the reverence which 
is undoubtedly his due: for I must contend that 
waiving all question of the extent to which Hart. 
ley would have-pushed it, (as though the law of 
association accounted not only for our complex 
pleasures and pains, but also might be made ty 
explain the act of ratiocination,) waiving also the 
physical substratum of nervous vibrations and 
miniature vibrations, to which he has chosen to 
marry his theory of association :—all this apart, 
I must contend that the “ Essay on Min, his 
Frame, his Duty, and his Expectations,” stands 
forward as a specimen almost unique of elabo. 
rate theorizing, and a monument of absolute 
beauty, in the perfection of its dialectic ability, 
In this respect it has, to my mind, the spotless 
beauty, and the ideal proportions of some Gre. 
cian statue. However, I confess, that being my. 
self, from my earliest years, a reverential be. 
liever in the doctrine of the Trinity, simply 
because I never attempted to bring all things 
within the mechanic understanding, and hecause, 
like Sir Thomas Brown, my mind almost demand. 
ed mysteries, in so mysterious a system of rela. 
tions as those which connect us with another 
world, and also because the farther my under. 
standing opened, the more I perceived of dim ana- 
logies to strengthen my creed ; and because na. 
ture herself, mere physical nature, has mysteries 
no less profound ; and because the simplest doe. 
trine of motion rests upon an ultimate fact, which 
all the wisdom of the schools will never explain; 
anid because that vulgar puzzle of Achilles and 
the Tortoise never was and never will be cleared 
up ;* and, finally, because I had begun to sus. 
pect (what afterwards Coleridge more fully 
convinced me of) that the unity demanded by 
the soi-disant Unitarian is a chimera and a 
total blunder,—being, in fact, not unity, but 
what the schoolmen call unicity; for, as they 
insist, without previous multitude (meaning by 
multitude simply plurality) there can be no pro- 
per unity ; for, else, where is the union—where is 
the To unitum? For these and for many other 
‘* becauses,” I could not reconcile, with my ge- 
neral reverence fur Mr. Coleridge, the fact so 


ey, 





* So cleared up, I mean, as to make it other than a 
mystery. Else, in a sense which, leaving a great mys- 
tery behind, clears it of contradiction, it was solved satis- 
factorily to my mind by Mr. Coleridge,—lI believe in print; 
but at any rate in conversation. [ had remarked to him 
that the * sophism,” as it is usually called, but the diffi- 
culty as it should be called, of Achilles and the Tortoise, 
which had puzzled all the sages of Greece, was, in fact, 
merely another form of the perplexity which besets deci- 
mal fractions,—that, for example, if you throw % into 
a decimal form, it will never terminate, but be 666666, 
&e., adinfinitum. “Yes,” Coleridge replied ; “ the apparent 
absurdity in the Grecian problem arises thus,—because it 
assumes the infinite divisibility of space, but drops out of 
view the corresponding infinity of dime.” There was 4 
flash of lightning, which illuminated a darkness that had 
existed for twenty-three centuries! 
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often reported to me, that he was a Unitarian. A 
Unitarian, I often exclaimed, anda philosopher ! 
Nay, it cannot be denied, the profoundest of 
philosophers ! ! and one destined to sound the in- 
tellectual depths, and the depths below depths, 
beyond any other of the children of men. But, 
said some Bristol people to me, not only is he a 
Unitarian—he is also a Socinian. In that case, 
| replied, ] cannot hold him a Christian. I am 
a liberal man, and have no bigotry or hostile 
feelings towards aSocinian; but 1 can never think 
that man a Christian, who has blotted out of his 
scheme the very powers by which only the great 
ofices and functions of Christianity can be sus- 
tained ; neither can I think that any man, though 
he may make himself a marvellously clever dis- 
putant, ever could tower upwards into a very 
great philosopher, unless he should begin or 
should end with Christianity. Kant is a dubious 
exception, Not that I mean to question his au- 
gust pretensions, so far as they went, and in his 
proper line. Within his own cirele none durst 
tread but he. But that circle was limited. -He 
was called, by one who weighed him well, the 
alles-zermalmender, the world-shattering Kant. 
He could destroy—his intellect was essentially de- 
structive. He was the Gog and he was the Magog 
ot Hunnish desolation to the existing schemes of 
philosophy. He probed them; he showed the 
vanity of vanities which besieged their founda- 
tions, —the rottenness below, the hollowness 
above. But he had no instincts of crea- 
tien or restoration within his Apollyon mind ; 
for he had no love, no faith, no self-distrust, no 
humility, no child-like docility ; all which qualities 
belonged essentially to Coleridge’s mind, and 
waited only for manhood and for sorrow to bring 
them forward. Who can read without indigna- 
tion of Kant,—that, at his own table,in social sin- 
cerity and confidential talk, let him say what he 
would in his books, he exulted in the prospect 
ot absolute and ultimate annihilation ; that he 
planted his glory in the grave, and was ambitious 
of rotting forever! The King of Prussia, though 
a personal friend of Kant’s, found himself obliged 
to level his state thunders at some of his doe- 
trines, and terrified him in his advance ; else, | 
am persuaded that Kant would have formally 
delivered Atheism from the Professor’s chair, 
and would have enthroned the horrid Goulish 
ereed, which privately he professed, in the Uni- 
versity of Kénigsberg. It required the artil- 
lery of a great King to make him pause. The 
fact j is, that, as the stomach has been known, by 
Means of its natural secretion, to attack not only 
whatsoever alien body is introduced within it, 
but also (as John Hunter first showed) some- 
times to attack itself and its own organic struc- 
ture—so, and with the same preternatural ex- 
tension of instinet, did Kant carry forward his 
destroying functions, until he turned them upon 
his own hopes and the pledges of his own supe. 
nority to the dog—the ape—the worm. But 
‘éxoriare aliquis,’—and some philosopher, I 
am persuaded, will yet arise ; and “ one sling of 
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yet destroy the destroyer, in so far as he has 
applied himself to the destruction of Christian 
hope. For my faith is, that, though a great man 
may, by a rare possibility, be an infidel, an in- 
tellect of the highest order must build upon 
Christianity. A very clever architect may choose 
to show his power by building with insufficient 
materials, but the supreme architect must require 
the very best; because the perfection of the 
forms cannot be shown but in the perfection of 
the matter. 

On these accounts IT took the liberty of doubt- 
ing, as often as I heard the reports I have men- 
tioned of Coleridge ; and I now found that he 
disowned most solemnly (and I may say peniten- 
tially) whatever had been true in these reports, 
told me that it had cost him a painful 
effort, but not a moment's hesitation, to abjure 
his Unitarianism, from the circumstance that he 
had amongst the Unitarians many friends, to some 
of whom he was greatly indebted for kind offices, 
In particular he mentioned Mr. Estlin of Bristol, 
I believe a dissenting clergyman, as one whom 
it grieved him to grieve. But he would not dis. 
seinble his altered views. I will add, at the risk 
of appearing to dwell too long on religious topics, 
that on this my first introduction to Coleridge, 
he reverted with strong compunction to a senti- 
ment which he had expressed in earlier days, 
upon prayer. In one of his youthful poems, 
speaking of God, he had said,— 

“ Of whose all-seeing eye 
Aught to demand were impotence of mind.” 
This sentiment he now so utterly condemned, 
that, on the contrary, he told me, as his own pecu. 
liar opinion, that the act of praying was the very 
highest energy of which the human heart was 
capable—praying, that is, with the total concen. 
tration of the faculties; and the great mass of 
worldly men and of learned men, he pronounced 
absolutely incapable of prayer. 

For about three hours he had continued to talk, 

und inthe course of this performance he had deli- 


Coleridge 





vered many most striking aphorisms, embalming 


more weight of truth, and separately more deserv. 
ing to be themselves embalmed than auy that are 
in the midst of our conversation, if 
that can be called conversation whieh I so sel. 
dom sought to interrupt. and which did not often 
leave openings for contribution, the door opened, 
and a lady entered, She was in person full and 
rather below the common height ; whilst her face 
showed, to my eye, some prettiness of rather 
a commonplace order, Coleridge turned, upon 
her entrance: his features, however, announced 
no particular complacency, and did not relax 
into a smile. In a frigid tone he said, whilst 
turning to me, ‘ Mrs. Coleridge :” in sume slight 
way he then presented meto her: | bowed; and 
the lady almost immediately retired. From this 
short, but ungenial scene, | gathered, what I 
afterward learned redundantly, that Coleridge's 
marriage had not been # very happy one. But 
let not the reader misunderstand me. Never 
was there a baser insinuation, viler in the motive, 


on reeord, 


some victorious arm” (Paradise Lost, b, X.) will | or more ignoble in the manner, than that pas. 
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sage in some lampoon of Lord Byron's, where, 
by way of vengeance on Mr. Southey, (who was 
the sole delinquent,) he described both him and 
Coleridge as having married ‘ two milliners 
from Bath.” Everybody knows what is meant 
to be conveyed in that expression, though it 
would be hard indeed, if, even at Bath, there 
should be any class under such a fatal curse, 
condemned so irretrievably, and so hopelessly 
prejudged—that ignominy must, at any rate, at- 
tach, in virtue of a mere name or designation, 
to the mode by which they gained their daily 
bread, or possibly supported the declining years 
of a parent. However, in this case, the whole 
sting of the libel was a pure falsehood of Lord 
Byron’s. Bath was not the native city, nor at 
any time the residence of the ladies in question, 
but Bristol. As tothe other word, “ mi/liners,” 
that is not worth inquiring about. Whether 
they, or any one of their family ever did exercise 
this profession, I do not know: they were at all 
events too young, when removed by marriage 
from Bristol, to have been much tainted by the 
worldly feelings which may beset such a mode of 
life. But what is more to the purpose, I heard at 
this time in Bristol, from Mr. Cottle the author, 
a man of high principle, from his accomplished 
sisters, from the ladies who had succeeded Mrs, 
Hannah More in her school, and who enjoyed 
her entire confidence, as well as from other most 
respectable residents of Bristol, who had passed 
their lives in that city—that the whole family 
of four or five sisters, had maintained an irre- 
proachable character, though naturally exposed 
by their personal attractions to some peril, and to 
the malevolence of envy. This declaration, which 
I could strengthen by other testimony equally 
disinterested, if it were at all necessary, I owe 
to truth ; and I must also add, upon a know- 
ledge more personal, that Mrs. Coleridge was, in 
all circumstances of her married life, a virtuous 
wife, and a conscientious mother; and as a 
mother, she showed at times a most meritorious 
energy: in particular, | remember that, wishing 
her daughter to acquire the Italian language, 
and having, in her retirement at Keswick, no 
means of obtaining a master, she set to work re- 
solutely under Mr. Southey’s guidance, to learn 
the language herself, at a time of life when such 
attainments are not made with ease or pleasure : 
she became mistress of the language in a very 
respectable extent, and then communicated her 
new accomplishment to her interesting daugh- 
ter. Meantime, I, for my part, owe Mrs. Coleridge 
no particular civility : and I see no reason why | 
should mystify the account of Coleridge’s life or 
habits, by dissembling what is notorious to somany 
thousandsof people. An insult once offered by Mrs. 
Coleridge to a female relative of myown, as much 
superiorto Mrs. Coleridge in the spirit of courtesy 
and kindness, which ought to preside in the inter- 
course between females, as she was in the splen- 
dour of her beauty, would have given me a dispen- 
sation from all terms of consideration beyond the 
restraints of strict justice. My offence was—the 
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returning a volume, or a MS.; and during my 
absence at a distance of fouror five hundred miles 
Mrs. Coleridge thought fit to write a letter, filled 
with the most intemperate expressions of anger 
addressed to one whom she did not know by 
sight, and who could in no way be answerabje 
for my delinquencies. I go on, therefore, to say 
that Coleridge afterwards made me, as doubtless 
some others, a contidant in this particular, What 
he had to complain of, was simply incompatibj. 
lity of temper and disposition. Wanting all cordial 
admiration, or indeed comprehension of her hus. 
band’s intellectual powers, Mrs. Coleridge wanted 
the original basis for affectionate patience and 
candour. Hearing from everybody that Coleridge 
was a man of most extraordinary endowments, 
and attaching little weight, perhaps, to the dis. 
tinction between popular talents, and such as by 
their very nature are doomed to a slower progress 
in the public esteem, she naturally looked to see 
at least an ordinary measure of worldly conse. 
quence attend upon their exercise. Now had 
poor Coleridge been as persevering and pune. 
tual as the great mass of professional men, and 
had he given no reason to throw the onus of the 
different result upon his own different habits, 
—in that case this result might, possibly and 
eventually, have been set down to the peculiar 
constitution of his powers, and their essential 
non-popularity in the English market. But this 
trial having never fairly been made, it was natu. 
ral to impute his non-success exclusively to his 
own irregular application, and his carelessness 
in forming judicicus connexions. In circum. 
stances such as these, however, no matter how 
caused, or how palliated, was laid a sure ground 
of discontent and fretfulness in any woman's 
mind, not unusually indulgent, or unusually mag- 
nanimous. Coleridge, besides, assured me that 
his marriage was not his own deliberate act; 
but was in a manner forced upon his sense of 
honour, by the scrupulous Southey, who insisted 
that he had gone too far in his attentions to Miss 
Ik , for any honourable retreat. On the other 
hand, a neutral spectator of the parties protested 
to me, that, if ever in his life he had seen a man 
under deep fascination, and what he would have 
called desperately in love, Coleridge, in relation 
to Miss F , was that man. Be that as it 
might, circumstances occurred soon after the 
marriage, which placed all the parties in a try- 
ing situation for their candour and good tem- 
per. I had a full outline of the situation from 
two of those who were chiefly interested, and a 
partial one from a third: nor can it be denied 
that all the parties offended in point of prudence. 
A young lady became a neighbour, and a daily 
companion of Coleridge’s walks, whom I will net 
deseribe more particularly, than by saying that 
intellectually she was very much superior to Mrs. 
Coleridge. ‘That superiority alone, when made con- 
spicuous by itseffect in winning Coleridge's regard 
and society, could not but be deeply mortifying 
toa young wife. However, it was moderated to 
her feelings by two considerations,—Ist, That 
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have designed any annoyance in this triumph, 
or to express any exultation ; 2d That no sha- 
dow of suspicion settled upon the moral conduct 
or motives of either party: the young lady was 
always attended by her brother: she had no per- 
sonal charms ; and it was manifest that mere 
intellectual sympathies, in reference to lite- 
rature and natural scenery, had associated 
them in their daily walks. Still it is a bitter 
trial to a young married woman to sustain any 
sort of competition with a female of her own 
age, for any part of her husband’s regard, or 
any share of his company. Mrs. Coleridge, not 
having the same relish for long walks or rural 
scenery, and their residence being, at this time, 
in avery sequestered village, was condemned 
toa daily renewal of this trial. Accidents of 
another kind embittered it still further: often it 
would happen that the walking party returned 
drenched with rain ; in which case the young 
lady, with a laughing gaiety, and evidently un- 
conscious of any liberty that she was taking, 
or any wound that she was inflicting, would run 
up to Mrs. Coleridge’s wardrobe, array herself, 
without leave asked, in Mrs. Coleridge’s dresses, 
andmake herself merry with her ownunceremeni- 
ousness and Mrs. Coleridge’s gravity. In all this, 
shetook no liberty that she would not most readily 
have grantedinreturn ; she confided too unthink- 
ingly in what she regarded as the natural privi- 
leges of friendship; and as little thought that she 
had been receiving or exacting a favour, as, un- 
der an exchange of their relative positions, she 
wovid have claimed to have conferred one. But 
Mrs.Coleridge viewed her freedoms with a far dif- 
ferent eye: she felt herself no longer the entire 
mistress of her own house ; she held a divided 
empire ; and it barbed the arrow to her womanly 
feelings, that Coleridge treated any sallies of re- 
sentment which might sometimes escape her, as 
narrow-mindedness; whilst, on the other hand, 
her own female servant, and others in the same 
rank of life, began to drop expressions, which 
alternately implied pity for her as an injured 
woman, Or sneered at her as a very tame one. 
The reader will easily apprehend the situa- 
tion, and the unfortunate results which it 
boded to the harmony of a young married couple, 
without further illustration. Whether Cole- 
ridge would not, under any circumstances, have 
become indifferent to a wife not eminently capa- 
ble of enlightened sympathy with his own ruling 
Pursuits, I shall not undertake toguess. But doubt- 
less this consummation must have been hastened 
by a situation which exposed Mrs. Coleridge to 
an invidious comparison with a more intellectual 
Person; as, on the other hand, it was most unfor- 
tunate for Coleridye himself, to be continually com- 
pared with oneso ideally correct and regular in his 
business habits es Mr. Southey. Thus was their 
domestic peace prematurely soured : embarrass. 
ments of a pecuniary nature would be likely to 
demand continual sacrifices ; no depth of affec- 
tion existing, these would create disgust or dis. 
“ension sane at length, each would believe that 
their union had originated in circumstances uver- 
ruling their own deliberate choice. 





The gloom, however, and the weight of de- 
jection which sat upon Coleridge’s countenance 
and deportment at this time, could not be ac. 
counted for bya disappointment, (if such it were, ) 
to which time must, long ago have reconciled 
him. Mrs. Coleridge, if not turning to him 
the more amiable aspects of her character, was, 
at any rate, a respectable partner. And the 
season of vouth was now passed, They had been 
married about ten years ; had had four children, 
of whom three survived ; and the interests of 
a father were now replacing those of a hus- 
band. Yet never had I beheld so profound 
an expression of cheerless despondency. And 
the restless activity of Coleridge’s mind in chas. 
ing abstract truths, and burying hhmself in the 
dark places of human speculation, seemed to 
me, in a great measure, an attempt to escape out 
of his own personal wretchedness. At dinner, 
when a very numerous party had assembled, 
he knew that he was expected to talk, and 
exerted himself to meet the expectation. But he 
was evidently struggling with gloomy thoughts 
that prompted him te silence, and perhaps to soli- 
tude ; he talked with effort ; and passively re- 
signed himself to the repeated misrepresentations 
of several amongst his hearers. It must be to 
this period of Coleridge’s life that Wordsworth 
refers in those exquisite ‘‘ Lines written in my 
pocket-copy of the Castle of Indolence.” The 
passage which I mean comes after a description 
of Coleridge’s countenance, and begins in some 
such terms as these :— 

“* A piteous sight it was to see this man, 
When he came back to us, a wither’d flow’r,” &c. 
Withered he was indeed, and to all appearance 
blighted. At night he entered into a spontane- 
ous explanation of this unhappy overclouding of 
his life, on oceasion of my saying accidentally 
that a toothache had obliged me to take a few 
drops of laudanum, At what time or on what 
motive he had commenced the use of opium, he 
did not say ; but the peculiar emphasis of hor- 
ror with which he warned me against forming a 
habit of the same kind, impressed upon my mind 
a feeling that he never hoped to liberate himself 
from the bondage. About ten o’clock at night I 
took leave of him; and feeling that I could not 
easily go to sleep after the excitement of the day, 
and fresh from the sad spectacle of powers so 
majestic already besieged by decay, I determined 
to return to Bristol through the coulness of the 
night. The roads, though, in fact, a section of 
the great highway between sea-ports so turbu- 
lent as Bristol and Plymouth, were as quiet as 
garden-walks. Once only | passed through the 
expiring fires of a village fair or wake: that in- 
terruption excepted, through the whole stretch 
of forty miles from Bridgewater tu the Hot-wells, 
I saw no living creature, but a surly deg, who 
followed me for a mile along a park wall, and a 
man who was moving about in the half-way town 
of Cross, The turnpike gates were all opened by 
amechanical contrivance fromabed-room window; 
I seemed to myself in solitary possession of the 
whole sleeping country :—the summer night was 
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divinely calm ; no sound, except once or twice 
the cry of a child as I was passing the windows of 
cottages, ever broke upon the utter silence ; and 
all things conspired to throw back my thoughts 
upon the extraordinary person whom I had quit. 
ted. The fine saying of Addison is familiar to 
most readers,—that Babylon in ruins is not so 
affecting a spectacle, or so solemn, as a human 
mind overthrown by lunacy. How much more 
awful, then, and more magnificent a wreck, when 
a mind so regal as that of Coleridge is over- 
thrown or threatened with overthrow, not by a 
visitation of Providence, but by the treachery of 
his own will, and the conspiracy as it were of 
himself against himself! Was it possible that 
this ruin had been caused or hurried forward by 
the dismal degradations of pecuniary difficulties ? 
That was worth inquiring.—I will here mention 
briefly that I did inquire two days after ; and in 
consequence of what I heard, I contrived that a 
particular service should be tendered to Mr. 
Coleridge, a week after, through the hands of 
Mr. Cottle of Bristol, which might have the 
effect of liberating his mind from anxiety for a 
year or two, and thus rendering his great powers 
disposable to their natural uses. That service was 
accepted by Coleridge. To save him any feelines 
of distress all names were concealed ; but ina let 
ter written by him, about fifteen years after this 
time, I found that he had become aware of all 
the cireumstances, perhaps through some indis- 
cretion of Mr, Cottle’s. A more important 
question I never ascertained,—viz. whether 
this service had the effect of seriously lightening 
his mind. For some succeeding years he did 
certainly appear to me released from that load 
of despondency which oppressed him on my first 
introduction. Grave, indeed, he continued to be, 
and at times absorbed in gloom ; nor did I ever 
see him in a state of perfectly natural cheerful- 
ness, But as he strove in vain, fur many years, 
to wean himself from his captivity to opium, a 
healthy state of spirits could not be much expected. 
Perhaps, indeed, where the liver and other or 
gans had, for so Jarge a period in life, been sub- 
ject to a continual morbid stimulation, it may be 
impossible for the system ever to recover a 
natural action. Torpor, [ suppose, must result 
from continued artificial excitement ; and, per- 
haps, upon a seale of corresponding duration. 
Life, in such a case, may not offer a field of 
sufficient extent for unthreading the fatal links 
that have been wound about the machinery of 
health, and have crippled its natural play. Mean- 
time,—to resume the thread of my wander- 
ing narrative,—on this serene summer night of 
1807, as I moved slowiy along, with my eyes con- 
tinually settling upon the Northern constella- 
tions, which, like all the fixed stars, by their im- 
measurable and almost spiritual remoteness from 
human affairs, naturally throw the thoughts upon 
the perishableness of our earthly troubles, in 
contrast with their own utter peace and solem- 
nitvy,—I reverted, at intervals, to all I had ever 





heard of Coleridge, and strove to weave it into | 


some Continuous sketch of his life. 1 hardly re- 





member how much I then knew; I know but 
little now—that little I will here jot down Upon 
paper. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was the ron of g 
learned clergyman—the vicar of Ottery St, Mary, 
in the southern quarter of Devonshire. ]¢ i 
painful to mention that he was almost an object 
of persecution to his mother ; why, I could never 
learn. His father was described to me, by Cole. 
ridge himself, as a sort of Parson Adams, being 
distinguished by his erudition, his inexperience of 
the world, and his guileless simplicity. I oneg 
purchased in London, and, I suppose, still pos. 
sess, two elementary books on the Latin language 
by this reverend gentleman ; one of them, as [| 
found, making somewhat higher pretensions than 
a common school grammar. In particular, an 
attempt is made to reform the theory of the 
cases ; and it gives a pleasant specimen of the 
rustic scholar’s naiveté, that he’ seriously pro. 
poses to banish such vexatious terms as the ae. 
cusative; and, by way of simplifying the matter to 
tender minds, that we should call it, in all time to 
come, the “‘quale-quare-quidditive’ case, upon what 
incomprehensible prineiple [ never could fathom, 
He used regularly to delight his village flock, on 
Sundays, with Hebrew quotations in his sermons, 
which he always introduced as the ‘* immediate 
language of the Holy Ghost.” ‘Fhis proved un. 
fortunate to his successor ; he also was a learned 
man, and his parishioners admitted it, but gene. 
rally with a sigh for past times, and a sorrowful 
complaint that he was still far below Parson 
Coleridge—for that he never gave them any 
‘ immediate language of the Holy Ghost.” I 
presume, that, like the reverend gentleman so 
pleasantly sketched in St. Ronan’s Well, Mr.Cole- 
ridge, who resembled that person in his Oriental 
learning and his simplicity, must also have res 
sembled him in short-sightedness, of which his sen 
used to relate a ludicrous instance. Dining ina 
large party, one day, the modest divine was sud- 
denly shocked by perceiving some part, as he 
conceived, of his own snowy shirt emerging from 
a part of his habiliments, which we shall sup- 
pose to have been his waistcoat. It was nol 
that ; but for decorum we shall so call it. The 
stray portion of his supposed tunic was admon- 
ished of its errors by a forcible thrust back into 
its proper home; but still another /imbus per- 
sisted to emerge, or seemed to persist, and still 
another, until the learned gentleman absolutely 
perspired with the labour of re-establishing or- 
der. And, after all, he saw with anguish, that 
some arrears of the snowy indecorum still re- 
mained to reduce into obedience. To this rem- 
nant of rebellion he was proceeding to apply 
himself—strangely confounded, however, at the 
obstinacy of the insurrection—when the mistress 
of the house, rising to lead away the ladies from 
the table, and all parties naturally rising with 
her, it became suddenly apparent to every eye; 
that the worthy Orientalist had been most @& 
huriously stowing away, into the capacious re- 
ceptacles of his own habiliments, the snowy folds 


of a lady’s gown, belunging to his next neigh- 
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pour ; and so voluminously, that a very small 

rtion of it, indeed, remained for the lady’s own 
use; the natural consequence of which was, of 
course, that the lady appeared almost inextri- 
cably yoked to the learned theologian, and could 
not in any way effect her release, until after cer- 
tain operations upon the Vicar’s dress, and a 
continued refunding and rolling out of snowy 
mazes upon snowy mazes, in quantities which, at 
length, proved too much for the gravity of the 
company. Inextinguishable langhter arose from 
all parties, except the erring and unhappy doc- 
tor, who, in dire perplexity, continued still re- 
funding with all his might, until he had paid up 
the last arrears of his long debt, and thus put an 
end to a case of distress more memorable to him- 
self and his parishioners than any “ quale-quare- 
quidditive” case that probably had ever perplex- 
ed his learning. 

In his childish days, and when he had becomean 
orphan, S. T. Coleridge was removed to the heart 
of London, and placed on the great foundation of 
Christ's Hospital. He there found himself as- 
sociated, as a schoolfellow, with several boys des- 
tined to distinction in after life, and especially 
with one who, if not endowed with powers equally 
large and comprehensive, had, however, genius 
not less original or exquisite than his own—the 
inimitable Charles Lamb. But, in learning, Cole- 
ridge outstripped all competitors, and rose to be 
the Captain of the school. It is indeed a most 
memorable fact to be recorded of a boy, that, 
before completing his fifteenth year, he had trans- 
lated the Greek Hymns of Synesius into Eng- 
lish anacreontic verse. ‘This was not a school 
task, but a labour of love and choice ; to appre- 
ciate which, it is necessary to recal the dark 
philosophy which constitutes the theme of Syne- 
Before leaving school, Coleridge bad an 
opportunity of reading the sonnets of Bowles, 
which so powerfully impressed his poetic sensi- 
bility, that he made forty transcripts of them 
with his own pen, by way of presents to youthful 
friends. From Christ’s Hospital, by the privilege 
of his station at school, he was transferred to 
Jesus College, Cambridge. It was here, no doubt, 
that his acquaintance began with the philosophic 
system of Hartley, for that eminent person had 
been a Jesus man. Frend also, the mathemati- 
cian, of heretical memory, belunged to that Col- 
lege, and was probably contemporary with Cole- 
ridge. What accident, or imprudence, carried 
him away from Cambridge before he had com- 
pleted the usual period of study, or (I believe) 
taken his degree, I never heard. He had certain- 
ly won some distinction as a scholar, having ob- 
tained the prize for a Greek ode in Sapphic metre, 
of which the sentiments (as he observes himself) 
Were better than the Greek. Porson was accus. 
tomed, meanly enough, to ridicule the Greek lexis 
of this ole, which was to break a fly upon the 
wheel. The ode was clever enough for a boy ; but 
to such skill in Greek as could have enabled him 
to compose with critical accuracy, Coleridge never 
Hide pretensions. He had, however, a far more 
philosophic insight into much of the structure of 


sius, 
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that language than Porson had, or could have 
comprehended. The incidents of Coleridge’s 
life about this period, and some account of a 
heavy disappointment in love, which probably it 
was that carried him away from Cambridge, are 
to be found embodied (with what modifications 
I know not) in the novel of “ Edmund Oliver,” 
written by the late Charles Lloyd. Itis well 
known that, ina frenzy of unhappy feeling at the 
rejection he met with from the lady of his choice, 
Coleridge enlisted as a private into a dragoon 
regiment. He fell off his horse on several occa. 
sions, but, perhaps, not more than raw recruits 


| are apt to do when first put under the riding mas- 


ter. But Coleridge was naturally ill framed for a 

good horseman. He is also represented in “ Ed- 

mund Oliver,” as having found peculiar difficulty 

or annoyance in grooming his horse. But the 

most romantic incident in that scene of his life 

was in the circumstances of his discharge. It 

is said (but I voueh for no part of the story) 

that Coleridge, as a private, mounted guard at 

the door of a rodm in which his officers happened 
to give a ball. T'we of them had a dispute upon 
some Greek word or passage when close to Cole- 
ridge’s station. He interposed his authentic 
decision of the ease. The officers stared as though 
one of their own horses had sung ‘* Rule Britan. 
hia; questioned him; heard his story ; pitied 
his misfortune ; and, finally, subscribed to pur- 
chase his discharge. Not very long after this, 
Coleridge became acquainted with the two 
Wedzgwoods, both of whom, admiring his fine 
powers, subscribed to send him into North Ger- 
many, where, at the university of Gottingen he 
completed his education according to his own 
scheme. The most celebrated professor whose 
lectures he attended, was the far-famed Blumen- 
bach, of whom he continued to speak through 
life with almost filial reverence. Returning to 
England, he attended Mr. Thomas Wedgwood, 
as a friend, throughout the afflicting and anoma- 
lous illness which brought him to the grave. It 
was supposed by medical men that the cause of 
Mr. Wedgwood’s continued misery was a stricture 
of some part in the intestines (the colon, it was 
believed.) ‘The external symptoms were torpor 
and defective irritability, together with everlast- 
ing restlessness. By way of some relief tothis Jat. 
ter symptom, Mr. Wedgwood purchased a travel- 
ling carriage, and wandered up and down England, 
taking Coleridge as his companion, And, as a 
desperate attempt to rouse and irritate the de- 
caving sensibility of his system, 1 have been 
assured by a surviving friend, that Mr. Wedjs- 
woud at one time opened a butcher's shop, con. 
ceiving that the affronts and disputes to which 
such a situation would expose him, might act bene- 
ficially upon his increasing torpor. This stronge 
expedient served only to express the anguish 
which had now mastered his nature: it was soon 
abandoned ; and this accomplished but miserable 
man svon sank under his sufferings. What made 
the case more memorable was the combination 
of worldly prosperity which had settled upon 


this gentleman, He was rich, young, generally 
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beloved, distinguished for his scientific attain- 
ments, publicly honoured for patriotic services, 
and had before him, when he first fell ill, every 
prospect of a splendid and most useful career. 
By the death of Mr. Wedgwood, Coleridge 
succeeded to a regular annuity of L.75, which 
that gentleman had bequeathed to him. The 
other Mr. Wedgwood granted him an equal al- 
lowance. Now came his marriage, his connexion 





with politics and political journals, his residence 
in various parts of Somersetshire, and his con- | 
sequent introduction to Mr. Wordsworth. In | 
his politics, Mr. Coleridge was most sincere and 
most enthusiastic. No man hailed with pro- 
founder sympathy the French Revolution ; and | 
though he saw cause to withdraw his regard | 
from many of the democratic zealots in this 
country, and even from the revolutionary interest 
as it was subsequently conducted, he continued 
to worship the original revolutionary cause in a 
pure Miltonic spirit ; and he continued also to 
abominate the policy of Mr. Pitt in a degree 
which I myself find it difficult to understand. 
The very spirited little poem of “‘ Fire, Famine, 
and Slaughter,” who are supposed to meet in 








conference, to describe their horrid triumphs 
and then to ask in a whisper who it was that 
unchained them, to which each in turn replies, 
‘“‘ Letters four do form his name!” 
expresses his horror of Mr. Pitt personally in a 
most extravagant shape, but merely for the pur. 
pose of poetic effect ; for-he had no real unkind. 
ness in his heart towards any human being; and 
I have often heard him disclaim the hatred which 
is here expressed for Mr. Pitt, as he did ylso 
very elaborately and earnestly in print. Some. 
where about thistime, Coleridge attempted, under 
Sheridan’s countenance, to bring a tragedy upon 
the stage of Drury Lane; but his prospect of 
success, as I once heard or read, was suddenly 
marred by Mr. Sheridan’s inability to sacrifice 
what he thought a good jest. One scene pre. 
sented a cave with streams of water weeping 
down the sides; and the first words were, ina 
sort of mimicry of the sound, “ drip, drip, drip !” 
Upon which Sheridan repeated aloud, “ Drip, drip, 
drip !—why, God bless me, there’s nothing here 
but dripping ;” and so arose a chorus of laughter 
amongst the actors fatal to the probationary play. 
(To be continued.) 





THE ERL.-KING.*® 
From the German of Goethe. 


Whe rideth so late o’er the windy wild ? 
It is the father with his child; 

He has the boy firmly in his arm, 

He holds him safely, he keeps him warm. 


«© My son, why hid’st thou thy face in such fear ?” 
“ See’st thou not father, the Eil-king there ? 

The Erl-king with his train and crown ?” 

“It is a vapour-streak, my son.” 


‘* Thou lovely child, come, go with me! 
Very fine plays I will play with thee. 
Many gay flowers on the strand unfold ; 
My mother hath many a garment of gold.” 


‘* My father! my father! and dost thou not hear 
What the Erl-king is promising low in mine ear ?” 
“ Be quiet—keep quiet, my child; ‘tis the breeze 
Whispering threugi the dry leaves on the trees.” 


“ Thou pretty boy, wilt go with me ? 

My daughteis shall daiutily wait on thee; 
My daughters their nightly revels shall keep, 
And rock, and dance, and sing thee to sleep.” 


“ My father! my father! and seest thou not 
Erl-king’s daughters in yon murky spot?” 
“My son! my son! I see it clear, 

Tis the old willow-trees that so grey appear !” 
“] love thee! thy fair form my fancy doth lure ; 
And if thou'rt not willing, [ use my pow’r.” 
‘* My father! my father! he’s seizing me! 
Erl-king has put me to agony !” 


The father shuddere—he hastes o’er the wild ; 
He holds in his arms his sobbing child ; 
Reaches his home with toil and dread ; 
In his arms the child was dead. 
T. J. A. 





THE WATER-SPRITE. 
From the German of Goethe. 


“ Oh mother! I pray thee give me good rede, 
How I may obtain yon beauteous maid.” 
She made him a horse of water clear $ 
Of sand the bridle and saddle were. 
She clothed him as a knight so gay ; 
To St. Mary’s church-yard he rode away. 
He bound his horse unto the church door, 
He went round the church three times and four; 
In the church the water-sprite went ; and all 
The people came round him, great and small. 
The priest stood just by the altar there— 
“ What for a glittering knight comes here ?” 
The beauteous maid to herself laughed she— 
“Oh! that the glittering knight were for me.” 
He stepped o’er two benches—one and both— 
“Oh! maiden, give me thy word and troth.” 
O’er benches three and four stept he— 
“Oh! beauteous maiden, away with me!” 
The beauteous maiden her hand gave she— 
«Here hast thou my troth; I will follow thee.” 
Out they went in bridal array ; 
And meiry and heedless they danced away 3; 
Down they dancd e’en unto the strand ; 
They were now alone there, hand in hand. 
“ Stop, beauteous maiden !—my courser here ! 
Such a smart little ship will 1 bring for my dear.” 
And when they came unto the white sand, 
All the ships were turned to the land ; 
And when they came unto the sound, 
The beauteous maiden sank to the ground. 
And long from the land they heard dismay’d, 
How shrieked in the water the beauteous maid. 
J would rede you virgins, as well as ( might, 
Join not in dance with the Water-Sprite. 


7. J. A 





* The Erl.king or Alder-king should seem to be a German spectre who inhabits the Alder-tree, and has a ‘ensi’y to run aver wit 
pretty children, Of his Maj>ty's other royal pursuits the transi.(or is not posses ed of any Information. Hoth this balla and t e€ ater. 
Sprite ar iutroduced by Goethe in a little musical one-act piece, called the Fish Giri, Die Fischerinn, + bich app ar- to have ry 
represented ‘‘ 'n te namerai theatre at Tiefurt » the lim.” They have both been given to the Englsn reader by dunk Lewu—but 


versions are rather paraphrases than transia'iona, 
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HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.—VOL. V. 
BY PATRICK F. TYTLER, ESQ. F.A.S. 


In historical literature, Scotland, since the 
middle of the last century, has taken the lead of 
every other country. This makes it not a little 
remarkable, that no continuous and complete 
national history had been attempted until very 
recently. The contributions of Robertson, Pin- 
kerton, Laing, Hume, and we may add to the 
list, M‘Crie, Cook, and others, refer chiefly to in- 
sulated periods, more or less interesting ; and 
allowing for the prejudices and predilections of 
some of the writers, they all form either valu- 
able portions, or amusing fragments of the Scot- 
tish annals. A great whole, resting on sure 
foundations, complete in all its parts, and harmo- 
nious in its proportions, remained the national 
want, and a desideratum to the students of his- 
tory, which Mr. Tytler has formed the laudable 
ambition of supplying. He has now advanced so 
far, and prosperously, in this great work, that his 
persevering and able labours are become more 
the subject of congratulation than criticism. 

Historical writers may be divided into three 
great classes: First, those who, like Froissart and 
the old chroniclers, present the reader with fresh- 
ly-coloured, vivid, and glowing pictures of con- 
temporary events; second, those who, like Hume 
or Gibbon, are endowed with comprehensive views, 
great intellectual sagac ty and power of philosophic 
reflexion ; and athird class who, like Mr. Tytler, 
are distinguished by that instinctive or intuitive 
inclination for the discovery of historical truth 
which almost amounts to a passion, and that keen 
discrimination into conflicting evidence, and ob- 
scure or mystified facts, which forms one of the 
most valuable elements in the mental constitu- 
tion of the historian. Without failing in the 
qualities of the first two classes of historians, Mr. 
Tytler is memorably distinguished by the pos- 
session of the latter gift. In this passion for in- 
vestigation,—for we will not misname what 
amounts to pleasure, mere patience of research, 
—lies his characteristic strength ; and, a3 in most 
cases, his besetting weakness is not far off. His 
acuteness and penetration do not at all times pre- 
vent his being hurried too far by the impulse of 
original discovery, and the desire of squaring his- 
torical characters anew, according to the deficient 
premises which an enlarged butstilla partial know- 
ledge of facts enables him to lay down. Truth is 
no doubt the great object of history, but all truths 
are not of like value. When Mr. Tytler, heated 
with the animated enjoyment of the chase, has 
hunted some obscure point, through all the la- 
byrinths and jungle of the British Museum and 
the Srare Paper Orrice, and fairly run it down 
at last, he is like other sportsmen, oceasionally 
apt to overvalue his game. At the present time he 
is, however, entitled to take full credit for the me- 
rit of the important discovery with which his dili- 
gence has been rewarded. He says, in the pre- 
face to volume V., “ It is in the latter portion 
of this volume, which embodies the Regency of 
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the Earl of Arran, and the rise of the Reforma- 
tion, that the author trusts the historical stu. 
dent will be most interested. It is written al. 
most exclusively from original letters and publie 
muniments, preserved in his Majesty's State Paper 
Office. Those rich materials have lain unex- 
amined by any of our general historians for a 
period of nearly three centuries ; and it is net too 
much to say, that they throw a clear and useful 
light on a period of our annals hitherto very 
dark and contradictory.” They establish, in 
brief, the important fact that a conspiracy had 
been projected, if not entered into, for the assas- 
sination of Cardinal Beaton, among the Protes- 
tant part of the aristocracy and gentry, in con- 
nexion with England, two years before the me- 
rited death of that ambitious, cruel, traitorous, 
and profligate priest; and, also, that George 
Wishart, the Martyr Wishart, was a party im. 
plicated, or an agent in this plot. We shall 
have occasion to notice this affair again. In the 
meanwhile we may state, that Mr. Tytler would 
seem to view, in nearly the same moral light, a 
conspiracy formed three centuries ago, to take 
off a man, loaded with public and private crime, 
the enemy of his country and of truth, and 
a plot to assassinate the Primate of England 
in 1834. But we must first briefly notice the 
work at large ; as it so happens that, although the 
most important of its kind now in progress, and 
though the earlier volumes have been for some 
time before the world, we have never yet had an 
opportunity of speaking of it. 

Mr. Tytler has judiciously avoided the early, 
fabulous, and obscure annals of Scotland,—the 
history of “roving clans and naked barbarians.” 
His work commences with the accession of Alex. 
ander the Third, a period of our annals from 
which the history of Scotland becomes of interest 
to the general reader. The First volume embraces 
the ever-interesting narrative of the patriotic 
struggle maintained by Wallace for national ex. 
istence, until the independence of Scotland was 
conquered by Bruce, It closes with the death of 
Bruce. 

The second volume reaches from the death of 
Bruce to that of David the Second, But the 
mere annals of this half century occupy only a 
portion of the volume. The latter, and by far 
the most valuable part, (what would indeed make 
a most interesting separate work,) is devoted to 
a Historical Inquiry into the Ancient State of 
Scotland ; its laws, manners, social institutions, 
resources, and moral and religious eondition., 
Though our present business is properly ‘with 
the fifth volume only, this portion presents the 
strongest temptations to the spirit of nationality, 
and to the lover of picturesque antiquarianism ; 
nor can we forbear one illustrative specimen of 
Mr. Tytler’s brilliant description of the days of 
old :— 
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the Isles appears bringing falcons to David the Second ; 
and, from the enthusiasm with which the sport of hawk- 
ing is described in the early romances, and the gravity 
with which its mysteries are explained, we may conclude, 
that in Scotland, as in the other countries of Europe, it 
was esteemed one of the most fascinating of feudal pas- 
times. It is easy, indeed, if we carry our mind back to 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century, to imagine how im- 


posing and delightful must have been those field-sports of 


our ancestors. Let us fora moment dwell on the pic- 
ture. We see the sun just rising upon a noblechase, or park, 
with breezy slopes and gentle undulations, variegated with 
majestic oaks, and getting wilder and more rugged as you 
approach the mountains that surround it. His level rays 
are glancing on the windows of a baron’s castle, and illu- 
minating the massy grey walls, till they look as if they 
were built with gold. By and bye symptoms of busy pre- 
paration are seen : horses are led into the court ; knights, 
squires, and grooms, are booting and mounting, and talk- 
ing of the coming sport; the huntsmea and the falconer 
stand ready at the gate; and the ladies’ palfreys, led by 
their pages, are waiting for their fair mistresses. At last, 
these gentle dames descend from their bower, and each, as- 
sisted by her favourite knight, “ lightly springs to selle;” 
the aged baron himself is gravely mounted, and leads the 
way ; and the court of the castle rings with hoof and horn, 
as the brilliant and joyous cavalcade cross the draw- 
bridge, and disperse themselves through the good green- 
wood. There are few who could resist a wish to join in 
the pastime. 

Within doors, and when not occupied by war or the 
chase, we are apt to believe that the time must have 
passed somewhat heavily with our ancestors. Yet here, 
too, they had their resources. In the first place, their 
solemn feasts and banquetings were on a great scale, oc- 
cupied much of their attention, and were not speedily 
concluded, if we may form an opinion from the variety 
and quantity of the viands. 

All great occasions of festivity or solemnity, such as 
baptisms and marriages, the installation of bishops, or 
other dignfied churchmen, the recurrence of Christmas 
and the New Year, the birthday of the king or the prince, 
it was the custom of those ancient times to commemo- 
rate by feasts and banqueting; and the Chamberlain’s 
accounts of our early monarchs afford ample evidence 
of the scale upon which these entertainments were con- 
ducted. Immense quantities of beef and mutton, of pork 
and poultry ; large and constant supplies of salmon, her- 
ring, hard-fish and white fish, besides sturgeons, lampreys, 
eels in great abundance ; large importations of white and 
red wine, with a great variety of spiceries and sweetmeats, 
besides figs, raisins, oil of olives, gingerbread, wax, vine- 
gar, verjuice, and porpoises, form the anomalous and 
multifarious articles which swell the account of William 
de Buthirgask, clerk of the kitchen to the good King 
Robert. These were the articles of usual and daily con- 
sumption ; but on occasions of solemn banquetings and 
unusual festivity, the entertainments were in the last 
degree extravagant and expensive. At the feast given at 
Canterbury, on the installation of Ralph, Abbot of St. 
Augustine, six thousand guests sat down to a dinner of 
three thousand dishes; and this was far exceeded by the 
splendour of the marriage banquet, when the Earl of 
Cornwall espoused Cincia, the daughter of the Count of 
Provence ; upon which occasion thirty thousand dishes 
were served up to an immense assemblage of guests, who 
had arrived from the remote parts of England, as well as 
from Scotland. In the feast which was given by the 
Archbishop of York, upon the marriage of Alexander the 
Third, sixty stalled oxen were slain to furnish out the 
first course, and the rest of the entertainment was on an 
equal scale of magnificence. It was the custom, at these 
feasts, to bring in the boar’s head with great state. Some- 
times the whole boar himself, stuffed, and standing on 
his legs, surrounded by a fortification of pastry, from the 
battlements of which little flags and banners waved over 
the grisly savage, was ushered in, carried by the master 
of the feast and his servants, with the trumpets sounding 
before him. In like manner the peacock, the swan, and 
the heron, were greatly esteemed in those times, and 
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brought in, with their plumage unbroken; upon immense 
plateaus richly gilt, and with a net-work of gold thrown 
over them; whilst between the courses the guests were 
entertained by a species of opera, acted by little puppets 
of paste, in which Arthur, and his Knights of the Round. 
Table, Godfrey of Bulloign, or some such heroes, per. 
formed their parts, amidst magic islands, captive ladj 
turbaned pagans, fiery dragons, and all the superstitious 
machinery of the middle ages. When this was concluded, 
the company again resumed the feast ; which was contin. 
ued till a late hour, and often prolonged for many days, 

These were the solemn banquets of the middle ayes ; 
but even their ordinary meals, when the baron, in jyjy 
feudal hall, feasted his vassals twice a-day, were conduct. 
ed with rude plenty and protracted hospitality. Thy 
dined very early, and, from the quantity of wines aud 
spices imported into the country, there is reason to he. 
lieve they sat late. 

In the reign of Alexander the Third, the famous 
Thomas the Rhymer, and the Earl of Dunbar, in wise 
castle he lived, sat down to dinner before twelve o'clock : 
and, between the diversion afforded by the licensed wi, 
of the fools, who were kept by the King and the higher 
nobles ; the hours spent in the game of chess, then ex. 
ceedingly popular ; the listening to the lays of the har. 
pers and minstrels, and the reading romances of intermi- 
nable length, the day glided away. We are to remem. 
ber, also, that much time was spent in the devotions of 
the Catholic church ; that the labours of the needle and 
eubroidery filled up many hours of a lady’s life; whiist 
the older knights and barons, who received into their 
castles the sons of the nobility, for the purpose of super- 
intending their chivalrous education, devoted much of 
their leisure to this occupation. In the speech which 
Walter Espec addresses to the English barons before the 
battle of the Standard, chess and dice are alluded teas 
the games in which the youthful knights passed their 
time ; while the reading works of history, or the lisien- 
ing to the gests of their warlike ancestors, are considered 
as the more appropriate employments of an aged baron. 


The third volume of Mr, Tytler’s work is of 
more historic importance than the second ; for, 
besides the period of Robert the Second and 
Third, it comprehends the reign of James the 
I., which, from the energetic character of the 
monarch, forms so memorable an epoch in Scot- 
tish annals. The historical remarks on the death 
of Richard II., which occur in this volume, 
though original and curious, are perhaps drawn 
out to too great length, although Mr. Tytler 
had been able conclusively to establish the fact 
he ingeniously argues,—namely, that Richard, 
supposed to have died in Pontefract Castle, 
really escaped to the Hebrides, and survived for 
nineteen years in honourable captivity at the 
Scottish Court. 

The fourth volume comprehends the reigns of 
James the Second and Third, and a part of the 
reign of James the Fourth. In it the peculiar 
qualifications which we have attributed to Mr. 
Tytler, as a passionate inquirer, are largely 
conspicuous. In his earlier volumes, he had ex- 
amined a variety of documents, with which for- 
mer historians had not troubled themselves ; and, 
in composing the narrative of the reign of James 
the Second, he was so fortunate as to find a mass 
of rich materials already accumulated to his hand, 
by Mr. Thomson, the depute-clerk register of 
Scotland. Other original sources were open. 
“From these materials,” says Mr. Tytler, “I 
have frequently been enabled to derive a gleam 
of light, or to supply a link in the narrative, 
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which, but for such assistance, must have re- 
mained as obscure and as defective as before.” 
This brings us to the present volume, which 
is devoted to the stirring and brilliant age of 
James the Fourth and Fifth, and the minority 
ef Mary. The gallantry and misfortunes of these 
rinces,—the many domestic broils, battles, sieges, 
and memorable events crowded into the period, 
but especially the commencement of a new era, 
of a period of transition,—the gradual evo- 
lution of the principles of the reformed faith, 
and the growth of regulated civil liberty, ren- 
ders this the most important volume of the series. 
In composing this part of his history, Mr. Tyt- 
ler has derived, as we noticed above, much new 
information from ‘‘ the unpublished treasures of 
the British Museum.” The latter portion of 
the volume is drawn from those original and 
hitherto untouched sources almost exclusively. 
The personal character, and the unprincipled 
policy of Henry VIII., almost defies darkening 
from the discovery of new atrocities ; but the 
contents of these papers certainly affix a stigma 
upon individuals among the Scottish aristocracy, 
of whom we have been accustomed to judge 
better. Cassillis, Lennox, and Glencairn may 
require a champion; though we cannot see 
that the cause of the Reformation is at all iden- 
tified with those, who, from chance, policy, or 
selfishness, became for a time its prominent 
lenders. They must have studied history very 
slightly, who are not aware that the general 
conduct of the aristocracy of every country, at 
every epoch, has been the same. From the 
Scottish nobility of the age of Wallace, to that 
of the recreant grandees of Spain and Italy, 
truckling to Napoleon, the “Order” as such,—for 
there have been many splendid individual excep- 
tions,—has only been distinguished by deadness 
of national spirit, selfishness, rapacity, and the 
basest ingratitude or perfidy. Nor need we 
travel abroad, or into past times for instances, 
Yet the ingratitude and duplicity of Sunderland 
aod Churchhill, do not vindicate the tyranny 
an folly of James II. Nor should their conduct 
lead us to impugn a good deed accomplished by 
base means, or wicked instruments. We shall 
no more enter the lists for the defence of the 
Protestant Lords of the Reformation epoch, than 
for those of the Revolution. We are, however, 
constrained to remark, that though always tem- 
perate and candid, Mr. Tytler, in treating of 
the events in which those of the nobility of 
Scotland, who are considered rallying points for 
the adherents of the Reformed doctrines, are 
concerned, manifests the desire of being impar- 
tial, without always succeeding in his aim. Nor 
ate we certain that, in the case of Wishart, what 
he must have intended as delicacy or lenity, may 
scape the charge, unmerited we admit, of insi- 
diousness, Mr. Tytler,no doubt, believes the Mar- 
tyr deeply implicated in the plot against the life of 
Beaton. He, at least, leaves not a doubt of his 
ove belief in the minds of his readers ; and it 
might have been as well to have stated his con- 
‘iction roundly. Both Wishart and Beaton 
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were, it appears, aware of personal danger from 
each other; and the Cardinal would seem to have 
this palliation for the deliberate murder of the 
Martyr, that he destroyed an enemy long privy to 
designs against his own life. We have not space 
to enter upon the discussion. But though Mr. 
Tytler presses hard upon the Protestant Lords 
and gentry, he does full justice to the righteous 
cause which their bad conduct could not taint. 
If he has a leaning to the Catholic clergy, it is 
as civilizers, as the men possessed, till the Re- 
formation, of all the knowledge and wisdom of 
theage ; and not aa intriguingecclesiastics. From 
their superior acquirements, he vindicates the 
fatal confidence placed in them by different prin- 
ces of the Stuart dynasty. They alone possessed 
the capacity requisite to government in troubled 
times ; and their influence was needed as a coun- 
terpoise to the power of the turbulent nobility. 
‘‘ It is easy,” says Mr. Tytler, ** to detect er- 
rors, when we look back at the past, illuminated 
by the lights of nearly three centuries of increas« 
ing knowledge. It would scarcely be just to con- 
demn that conduct [in James V.] which sought to 
maintain the independence of the kingdom, and the 
religion of his fathers, against, what he esteemed, 
the attacks of heresy and revolution.” If the 
excuse is good, it may be assumed as equally ap- 
plicable to all times. 

The clergy had already immolated many vic- 
tims ; and, towards the unhappy close of his life, 
they had gained an ascendency over the King 
which they employed to the most pernicious ends. 
We shall borrow from Mr. Tytler a picture of the 
state of Scotland at the time the conspiracy 
against the Cardinal was first formed in idea, 

The Catholic clergy, whose councils were gradually 
gaining a fatal influence in the bosom of the monarch, 
procured the passing of many severe statutes against 
heresy. To argue against the supreme authority, or 
to question the spiritual infallibility of the Pope, was 
made a capital offence; no person even suspected of 
entertaining heretical opinions was to be admitted to any 
Office in the government ; whilst those who had fled from 
judicial examination were to be held as confessed, and 
sentence passed against them. All private meetings or 
conventicles, where religious subjects were debated, were 
declared illegal; rewards were promised to those who re- 
vealed where they were held; and such was the jealousy 
with which the church provided against the contamina- 
tion of its ancient doctrines, that no Catholic was to be 
permitted to converse with any one who had at any time 
embraced heretical opinions, although he had repented of 
his apostacy, and received absolution for his errors. Nor 
is it unworthy of notice, that in the same Parliament, the 
strongest exhortations were given to churchmen, both of 
high and low degree, to reform their lives and conversa- 
tion ; whilst the contempt with which the services of re- 
ligion had been lately regarded, was traced directly to 
the dishonesty and wisrule of the clergy, proceeding from 
their ignorance in divine and human learning, and the 
licentiousness of their manners. 

To counteract the disposition of the sovereign towards 
the Reformation, the great reliance of Beaton and the pre- 
lates was in the prospect of a war with England; for the 
attainment of this object no industry and no intrigues 
were omitted, no sacrifice considered too dear; and it 
unfortunately happened, that the violence of Henry the 
Eighth, with the unrelenting enmity of the Scottish mon- 
arch against the Douglasses, and that large portion of 
the nobility connected with them by alliance or by in- 
terest, presented them with materials of ar Tx' pro- 
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vocation, of which they well knew how to avail them. 


selves, 
At this crisis the King sent Beaton on an em- 
bassy to Rome. , 


The avowed object of the cardinal was to procure his 
nomination as papal legate within the dominions of his 
master; but there can be little doubt that his secret in- 
structions, which, unfortunately, have not been preserved, 
embraced a more important design. The extirpation of 
heresy from Scotland, and the re-establishment of the 
Catholic faith in the dominions of Henry the Eighth, by 
a coalition between Francis, James, the Emperor, and 
the papal see, formed, it is probable, the main purpose of 
Beaton’s visit. Events, however, were now in progress, 
which counteracted his best-laid schemes; and the rup- 
ture which soon after took place between Francis and 
the Emperor, for the present dissolved the meditated con- 
federacy. 

We can only notice the death of the King, 
the attempt of the ambitious Primate to usurp 
the Regency by a forged instrument ; his circum- 
vention of the Douglasses, and of all the nobles, 
who, jealous of himself and of France, favoured 
the scheme of an alliance with England, by a 
marriage between the infant Princess and the 
Prince of Wales; and his prevailing with the 
Regent Arran to abjure the Reformed doctrines, 
which he had professed. By the friends of the 
Reformation the cardinal was justly feared and 
hated. Their existence was incompatible. To 
fill up the measure of detestation entertained for 
him, the following remarkable circumstance was 
scarcely wanting :— 


Upon the king’s person, at the time of his death, was 
found a secret scroll, containing the names of above three 
hundred and sixty of the nobility and gentry who were 
suspected of entertaining heretical opinions, and whose 
estates on this ground were recommended to be confis- 
cated for the support of the king. This private list, it 
was affirmed, had been furnished by Beaton, immediately 
after the refusal of the army to invade England; and 
although James rejected, on a former occasion, all such 
proposals asa base project of the clergy to sow dissensions 
between himself and his nobles, it was suspected that his 
resolution had, after the rout of the Solway, given way 
to the entreaties of the cardinal. 

- * * * _ * 

Notwithstanding the utmost exertions of the cardinal, 
and the check which they had received from the apos- 
tacy of the governor, the doctrines of the Reformation 
had continued, since the last cruel executions at Perth, 
to make a perceptible progress. By many of those nobles, 
whom we have found in secret communication with Eng- 
land, they were openly professed ; the Karls of Cassillis, 
Glencairn, and Marshall; the Lords Maxwell and So- 
merville; Crichton, Laird of Brunston, with whose 
intrigues we are familiar ; Cockburn of Ormiston; San- 
delands of Calder; Douglas of Long Niddry; and many 
other barons and gentlemen, declared their conviction of 
their truth; condemued, with just indignation, the zeal 
which had kindled the flames of persecution in the coun- 
try; and found an argument for the matrimonial alliance 
with England, in the support it must give to those who 
earnestly desired to see a purer faith, and a more primi. 
tive worship, established in Scotland. This forms the 
best ground for theirapology in their intrigues with Heury, 
and their designs for the subjection of the country to 
England; although it is not to be concealed, that in their 
secret correspondence with the English monarch, the esta- 
blishmeut of true religion is rarely alluded to as a motive 
of action. 

In those early days of the Reformed Church its sincere 
converts had arisen, with few exceptions, amongst the re- 
ligious orders themselves, or from the middle and lower 


classes of the people,—men not wholly illiterate, as they 





have been unjustly represented, but who were led to the 
study of the Scriptures by their love of the truth, and over 
whose motives no suspicion of selfishness or of interest 
can be thrown. When such persons were dragged before 
the ecclesiastical tribunals, and refused to purchase their 
lives at the price of a recantation, the spectacle exhibited 
by their death compelled even the most indifferent spec. 
tator to some inquiry; and these inquiries happily led, 
in many cases, to conviction and conversion. Neither, 
during the whole of the period of which we now speak 
were men exposed to such severities of persecution. At. 
ran himself, the governor of the kingdom, was at one 
time a convert ; and so long as he continued the profes. 
sion of the reformed opinions, the Scriptures, under the 
authority of Parliament, were openly read, the gospel 
preached by Rough and Williams within his household, 
and the books of the most eminent reformers allowed to 
be imported into the cuuntry. His return, however, to 
the Romish church produced a melancholy change; and 
the influence acquired over his mind by Hamilton, the 
abbot of Paisley, had the worst effects upon the infant 
Reformation ; his preachers, as we have seen, were dis. 
missed ; the professors of the new opinions disCounien. 
anced and persecuted ; the cardinal and his party artfully 
represented all innovators in religion as enemies to their 
country,—anu argument, to which the conduct of the Earls 
of Cassillis, Glencairn, and the Douglasses, gave much 
force. It was deemed impossible that a man should be 
at the same time a friend to the independence of Scotland 
and a friend to the independence of the human mind, 
The slender light which had begun to dawn was suddenly 
extinguished ; and the people were compelled once more 
to submit themselves to those blind guides, who were 
often remarkable for little else than their ignorance and 
licentiousness. The Romish Church in Scotland had, in. 
deed, in former times, been distinguished by some men 
who combined profound learning with a primitive sim. 
plicity of faith. Even in this age it could boast of its 
scholars and poets; but at the period of which we now 
speak, its character for sanctity of manners, ecclesiasti- 
cal learning, or zeal for the instruction of the people in 
the word of life, did not rank high ; and the example of 
its head and ruler, Beaton, a prelate stained by open 
profligacy, and remarkable for nothing but his abilities 
as a statesman and politician, was fitted to produce the 
worst effects upon the great body of the inferior clergy. 
About this time Beaton found leisure te make an 
ecclesiastical progress to Perth, where the reformed opin- 
ions were openly professed by some of the citizens ; and, 
on his arrival, he commenced his proceedings with a 
ferocity of persecution, which ultimately defeated its 
object. Four men, Lamb, Anderson, Ranald, and Hunter, 
were convicted of heresy, on the information of Spenve, a 
friar. The crime of Lamb was his interrupting this 
ecclesiastic during a sermon, and his denying that prayer 
to the saints was a necessary means of salvation; his 
three associates were accused of treating with ignomini- 
ous ridicule an image of St. Francis, and of breaking 
their fast during Lent. A poor woman, also, was dragged 
before the inquisitorial tribunal, on a charge that, during 
her labour, she had refused to pray to the Virgin, declar- 
ing she Would direct her prayers to God alone, in the 
name of Christ; and, notwithstanding the utmost inter- 
cession made to spare their lives, all suffered death. The 
men were hanged; and much impression was made on 
the people by the last words of Lamb, who, in strong 
language, warned them against the abominations of 
popery, and its voluptuous supporters,—a denunciation 
to which the well known profligacy of the cardinal gave 
no little force; yet the chief sympathy was excited by the 
fate of the poor woman. She entreated, as a last request, 
to be allowed to die with her husband; but this was 
denied, and, according to a savage distinction in the 
executions of these times, she was condemned to be 
drowned. ‘It matters not, dear partner,” said she, “ we 
have lived together many happy days, but this ought to 
be the most joyful of them all, when we are about to 
have joy for ever; therefore I will not bid you good 
night, for ere the night shall close we shall be united in the 
kingdom of heaven.” She then gave the little infant, whe 
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gill hang upon her breast, to the attendants, held out 
her hands to be bound by the executioners, saw without 
any change of countenance her feet secured in the same 
manner, and was cast inte a deep pool of water, where 
ber sufferings were ended in a moment. Such atrocious 
and short-sighted cruelty only increased the heavenly 
convictions which they were intended to extinguish. 


This is but a partial view of the state of 
Scotland, when conspiracies were concerted 
against Beaton. Are they wonderful, when we 
look to the age and the date of their formation, 
and the character and position of the parties? 
The cardinal, however, found a long respite, and 
room to fill up the heaped measure of his crimes. 
In April 1543, “‘a Scottish gentleman, named 
Wishart,” was despatched by Crichton, the Laird 
of Brunston, to the Earl of Hereford, with the 
particulars of the plot to assassinate Beaton. 


He stated that Kirkaldy, the Laird of Grange, the 
Master of Rothes, eldest son to the Earl of that name, 
and John Charteris, were willing to apprehend or slay 
the Cardinal, if assured of proper support from England. 
Wishart, who brought this offer, was instantly despatched 
by post to the English court, and, in a personal inter- 
view with the king, informed him of the services which 
Kirkaldy and Rothes were ready to perform. Henry re- 
ceived the letters from Brunston, and listened to the 
credence of his messenger with much satisfaction, approved 
of the plot, and, in the event of its being successful, pro- 
mised the conspirators his royal protection, should they 
be constrained to take refuge in his dominions. But 
Beaton had either received secret information of the pro- 
ject for his destruction, or the design was, for the present, 
interrupted by some unforeseen occurrence. Succeeding 
events, however, demonstrated that it was delayed only, 
not abandoned, and that the same unscrupulous agents, 
who now intrigued with the English monarch, were at 
last induced by Henry to accomplish their atrocious pur- 


pose. 
It is to be noted that Mr. Tytler does not 
directly state that the “ Seottish gentleman,” 
named Wishart; sent to Henry, was George 
Wishart the Martyr; but there is abundant 
room to infer it. He, however, calls attention 
to the return of Wishart in July of the same 
year, in company with the Scottish cemmis- 
sioners sent to England, to negotiate the mar- 
riage treaty between the infant Queen and 
Prince Edward. What follows we cite as a spe- 
cimen of Mr, Tytler’s narrative style. We 
might have chosen some one of his ablesummaries 
of the characters of Kings, or his general retro- 
spects, or his accounts of battles, which are clear, 
succinct and spirited ; but we adopt this as more 
entire. It also possesses a powerful interest. 


Such was the state of things, when in July, 1543, 
George Wishart, commonly known by the name of the 
Martyr, returned to Scotland, in the company of those 
commissioners, whom we have seen despatched for the 
negotiation of the marriage treaty with England. Of 
his early history little is known with certainty: it is 
probable that he was the son of James Wishart, of Pit- 
arto, justice-clerk to James the Fifth; and as he was pa- 
tronized in youth by John Erskine of Dun, well known 
as one of the earliest enemies of the Romish Church, to 
him he may have owed his instructions in the principles 
of the Reformation. Erskine was provost of Montrose; 
and here Wishart first became known as master of a 
school, where he evinced his zeal and learning, by an at- 
tempt to instruct his pupils in Greek, as the original lan- 
guage of the New Testament: this exposed him to per- 
fecution ; he fled to England, preached at Bristol against 
the worship and mediation of the Virgin ; and being con- 








demned for that alleged heresy, openly recanted his opin. 
ions, and burnt his faggot in the church of St. Nicholag 
in that city. This happened in 1538: his history dur. 
ing the three following years is little known; but we 
again find him in England, and at Cambridge in 1543. 
There his character was marked by a devotien slightly 
tinged with asceticism, but deep and sincere, by his ample 
charities to the poor, his meekuess to his brethren and 
pupils, and the universality of his learning ; on the other 
hand, to such as despised his instructions, there was 
about him a zeal and severity of reproof, which irritated 
the wicked, and sometimes even exposed his life to dan. 
ger. Such, at least, is the description given of him by 
an affectionate pupil, who had spent a year ander his tu- 
ition; and it is confirmed by Knox, his early disciple. 

It may easily be imagined, that the appearance at this 
time of such a man in Scotland, was calenlated to pro- 
duce important effects. On his return, his chief sup- 
porters were the Karis of Cassillis and Glencairn, the Earl 
Marshall, Sir George Douglas, and the Lairds of Bruns. 
ton, Ormiston, and Calder. Protected by their presence 
and influence, he preached in the towns of Montrose, 
Dundee, Perth, and Ayr; inveighing against the errors of 
popery, and the profligacy of the churchmen, with a se. 
verity and eloquence which made frequent converts, and 
led in some cases to acts of popular violence. 

From the time of his arrival in the summer, 1543, for 
more than two years, Wishart appears to have remained 
in Scotland, protected by the barons who were then in 
the interest of Henry, and who favoured the doctrines of 
the Reformation. {¢ was during this interval, as we 
have already seen, that Henry the Eighth encouraged the 
conspiracy of Brunsteun, Cassillis, Glencairn, and others, 
to assassinate his enemy the Cardinal. Of the existence 
of the piots against his life, Beaton was, to a certain de. 
gree, aware; and looking with suspicion on Wishart, 
not only as a disseminator of forbidden doctrines, but the 
friend of his most mortal enemies, he earnestly laboured 
to apprehend him. Of all this the future martyr was 
so well advised from the spies of the English party, that 
he repeatedly alluded to his approaching fate. Yet, for 
a considerable time, he escaped every effort made against 
him. Nor was this sarprising. When he preached, it 
was surrounded by mail-clad barons, and their armed re- 
tainers ; since the time his life had been attempted, a 
two-handed sword was carried before him by some tried 
followers; and he himself, though generally meek and 
humble, showed occasional outbreakings of a courage and 
fire which marked the education of a feudal age. 

At length his anticipations were accomplished. 

The Governor (Arran) and the Cardinal arrived in 
Edinburgh ; and Wishart’s friends, Crichton of Brun. 
ston, and Cockburn of Ormiston, considering his residence 
at Leith unsafe, removed him to West Lothian, where he 
remained concealed, in expectation of the arrival of Cas- 
sillis. It is possible that the Martyr was ignorant of the 
true character of Brunston,—-a dark and busy intriguer, 
who, for more than two years had been organizing a con- 
spiracy for the assassination of the Cardinal.* 

But, if Wishart knew nothing of this, Beaton, as we 
have seen, was aware of the escapes he had made, and the 
snares still preparing against him; and when he heard 
that the preacher was in the neighbourhood, living under 
the protection of Brunston, waiting for the arrival of Cas- 
sillis, who had also offered to assassinate him, and about 
to hold a meeting with his enemies at Edinburgh, we 
are not to be surprised that he determined on his instant 
apprehension. That the future martyr knew his danger 
is certain, for he alluded to it: Cassillis had failed to 
meet him ; the power of his enemies was increasing ; his 
congregations began to fall away: yet he resolved, amid 
all discouragements, once more to address the people ; 
and, in his last and most remarkable sermon, delivered 
at Haddington, alluded to the miseries about to fall upon 
the country. He then took a solemn farewell of his au- 
dience, and set out for the house of Ormiston, accompa. 























































* According to Mr. Tytler’s previous statements, Wish- 
art must, in all events, have been aware of those affairs 
in which he had himself been the agent to Henry. 
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nied by Brunston, Sandilands of Calder, and Cockburn 
of Ormiston. At this moment, Knox pressed to his side, 
and eagerly desired to accompany him, offering to bear 
the two-handed sword, as he was wont; but Wishart 
affectionately dismissed him. “ Nay,” said he, “ re- 
turn to your pupils: one is sufficient for a sacrifice.” At 
Ormiston that night, ne appeared unusually cheerful, ad- 
dressed the friends assembled round him, after supper, 
taking for his subject the death of God’s children, and, 
after having sung a psalm, retired to rest. At midnight 
the house was surrounded by a party of soldiers; a loud 
voice from without, which was immediately recognised 
as that of the Earl of Bothwell, summoned its inmates to 
surrender; and Wishart, awakening with the clang of 
arms in the court, at once apprehended the cause, and 
resolved to deliver himself. Resistance, indeed, would 
have been hopeless: the Cardinal, by whom Bothwell 
had been sent, was within a mile, at the head of five hun- 
dred men ; and Wishart, after an assurance that his life 
and person should be safe, surrendered himself to his 
captors. In the confusion, Brunston escaped to the 
neighbouring woods, whilst Cockburn and Sandilands 
were seized, and shut up in the Castle of Edinburgh. 

Having secured him, Beaton was not of a temper to 

hesitate in his measures, or adopt a middle course. He 
summoned a council of the bishops and dignified clergy 
to meet at St. Andrew’s ; requested the governor to no- 
minate a judge, whose presence might give a civil sanc- 
tion to their proceedings ; and, being refused by the t- 
midity or humanity of Arran, determined to proceed on 
his own authority. The alleged heretic was immedi- 
ately arraigned before the spiritual tribunal, and defended 
his opinions meekly, but firmly, and with a profound 
kuowledge of Scripture. He appealed to the word of 
God as the sole rule by which he was guided in the doc- 
trines he had taught the people. As he was ready to ad- 
mit all its precepts, so was he bound, he declared, to re- 
fuse and deny every thing which it condemned, whilst 
he deemed of little consequence such points as it left in 
obscurity. He maintained his right to preach, notwith- 
standing his excommunication by the church; and con- 
tended that any man, with fervent faith, and a sufficient 
knowledge of Scripture, might be a teacher of the word 
of life. ° ° e - 
Whilst he defended his own creed, supporting it by a con- 
stant reference to Scr:pture, he did not hesitate to stig- 
matize the doctrine of his opponents in unmeasured 
terms; pronouncing it pestilential, blasphemous, and 
abominable, not proceeding from the inspiration of God, 
but the suggestions of the devil. The result of all this 
was easy to be anticipated : Wishart was found guilty of 
heresy, and sentenced to be burnt. The trial took place 
at St. Andrew's; and no time was lost in carrying the 
sentence into effect. 

On the 28th of March, he was led from the prison, 
with a rope about his neck, and a large chain round his 
middle, to the place of execution, in front of the castle, 
which was the archiepiscopal palace of the Cardinal. 
Here a scaffold had been raised, with a high stake firmly 
fixed in the midst of it. Around it were piled bundles of 
dry faggots; beside them stood an iron grate containing 
the fire, and near it the solitary figure of the executioner. 
Nor did it escape the observation of the dense and me- 
lancholy crowd which had assembled, that the cannon of 
the fortress were brought to bear directly on the plat- 
form, whilst the gunners stood with their matches beside 
them ;—a jealous precaution, suggested, perhaps, by the 
attempt of Duncan to deliver the martyr Hamilton, and 
which rendered all idea of rescue in this case perfectly 
hopeless. On arriving at the place, Wishart beheld these 
horrid preparations, which brought before him the agouy 
he was to suffer, with an unmoved countenance; mounted 
the scaffold firmly, and addressed a short speech to the 
people,in which he exhorted them not to be offended at 
the word of God, by the sight of the torments which it 
seemed to have brought upon its preacher, but to love it, 
and suffer patiently for it any persecution which the sin 
of unbelieving men might suggest. He declared, that he 
freely forgave all his enemies, not excepting the judges 
who had unjustly condemned him. The executioner came 
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up to him at this moment, fell on his knees, and 
his forgiveness with much earnestuess, as hé was not 
guilty of his death. ‘* Most willingly do I tender it,” 
said Wishart, and kissed him.—‘* Now be of good cour. 
age, my heart, and do thine office; thou hast received a 
token that I forgive thee.” He then knelt down and 
prayed audibly :—“ O thou Saviour of the world, haye 
mercy on me; Father of Heaven, into thy hands I com. 
mit my spirit.” Having thrice repeated these words, he 
arose from his knees, and declared, without any 

tible emotion, that he was ready. The hooks were then 
fixed in the iron chain which was girt round his loins; 
and being raised on the gibbet, and the faggots kindled, 
he was first strangled by the rope, which was pulled 
tightly round his neck, and then consumed to ashes. 

It was impossible for the people to behold unmoved go 
cruel an execution. It was remembered also, that the 
governor had refused his concurrence,—that the sanc. 
tion of the civil authority had been withheld; and the 
fate of Wishart was pronounced unjust and illegal. * * « 

Bat amid lamentations for their favourite preacher, 
deeper feelings were mingled. Whispers of revenge he. 
gan tocirculate amongst the people ; hints were thrown 
out, that God would not long suffer such cruelty to go 
unpunished; and, in those days of ignorance, when the 
truth was only beginning to dawn upon the darkness and 
ferocity of feudalism, an opinion began to be entertained, 
that the example of the Old Testament heroes, in cutting 
off a determined persecutor, was not unworthy of imita. 
tion. Such sentiments were not lost upon those men, 
who, under the influence of far baser motives, had, as 
we have seen, already organized a conspiracy for the 
assassination of the Cardinal. Cassillis, Glencairn, Sir 
George Douglas, Crichton of Brunston, with the Laird 
of Grange, and the Master of Rothes, had been prevented 
by various causes from accomplishing their purpose; the 
difficulty of binding Henry the Eighth to a direct pro. 
mise of reward, and the discernment of Beaton, who, al- 
though he could not wholly discover, detected the work- 
ing of some dark purpose against his life, had interrupted 
and balked the authors of the plot; and they hailed the 
teelings excited by the fate of Wishart, as a new means 
placed in their hands for the accelerating the catastrophe 
which they so ardently desired. 

With the people Beaton had formerly been popular, as 
the determined enemy of England ; but they now openly 
inveighed against hiscruelty. John Lesly, brother of the 
Earl of Rothes, did not hesitate to declare in public, that 
he would have blood for blood; and his nephew, Nor- 
man Lesly, with Kirkaldy of Grange, had entered into a 
close correspondence with England. With these, others 
of inferior name, but of higher honesty, were associated ; 
and it cannot be doubted, that some men, who, before 
the death of the martyr, would have spurned at any pro- 
posal of an association with persons whose motives were 
so mercenary, were induced, after that event, to applaud, 
and even to join in their attempt. 

It is probable that Beaton, naturally presumptuous, 
disregarded any open threats, as the ebullition of impo- 
tent resentment ; the voice of his flatterers amongst the 
clergy declared, that his salutary severity had saved the 
church; he was strong in the alliance of France; the 
schemes of the English faction had latterly been unsuc- 
cessful ; and it is said, that, adopting a practice common 
in that age, he had strengthened himself by procuring 
bonds of manrent from Norman Lesly, and many of the 
most powerful nobles. Soon after the death of Wishart, 
he took a progress into Angus, and was present at the 
marriage of one of his natural daughters, Margaret Beth 
une, to David Lindsay, Master of Ciawford, which was 
celebrated with great magnificence at Findhaven Castle, 
the prelate bestowing upon the bride a dowry little infe- 
rior to that of a princess. 

There seems reason to believe, that although the de- 
signs for the assassination of the prelate had been long 
maturing, and were thus gradually gathering ro 
him, a private quarrel between him and Norman Lesly, 
precipitated their accomplishment. This young baron, 
known by the name of the Master of Rothes, had Te 
signed to Beaton, on the promise of a valuable equivalent 
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the estate of Easter Wemyss in Fife. In the meeting at 
St. Andrew's, he claimed the stipulated reward ; and re- 
ceiving what he deemed an equivocal reply, remonstrated 
with freedom ; warm words followed ; the Cardinal com. 
plained of insulted dignity ; and Norman, answering with 
scorn, departed in deep wrath. Repairing to his uncle, 
John Lesly, he complained of the injury he had sustained ; 
and both were of opinion that, after what had passed, 
delay would be dangerous. Messages were accordingly 
sent to the Laird of Grange, and others whose readiness 
to join in the attempt had, we may presume, been already 
ascertained; and it was determined that the murder 
should be committed without delay. 





On the evening of the 28th of May, Norman Lesly | 
came, with only five followers, to St. Andrew’s ; and rode, | 


without exciting suspicion, to his usual inn. William 
Kirkaldy of Grange was there already; and they were 
soon joined by John Lesly, who took the precaution of 
entering the town after nightfall, as his appearance, from 
his known enmity to Beaton, might have raised alarm. 
Next morning, at daybreak, the conspirators assembled 
in small detached knots, in the vicinity of the castle; 
and the porter having lowered the drawbridge to admit 
the masons employed in the new works, Norman Lesly 
and three men with him passed the gates, and inquired if 
the Cardinal was yet awake? This was done without 
suspicion ; and as they were occupied in conversation, 
James Melville, Kirkaldy of Grange, and their follow- 
ers, entered unnoticed: but, on perceiving John Lesly, 
who followed, the porter instantly suspected treason ; 
and, springing to the drawbridge, had unloosed its iron 
fastening, when the conspirator, Lesly, anticipated his 
purpose by leaping across the gap. To despatch him 
with their daggers, cast the body into the fosse, and seize 
the keys of the castle, employed but a few minutes; and 
all was done with such silence as well as rapidity, that 
no alarm had been given. With equal quietness the 
workmen who laboured on the ramparts were led to the 
gate, and dismissed ; Kirkaldy, who was acquainted with 
the castle, then took his station at a private postern, 
through which alone any escape could be made; and the 
rest of the conspirators going successively to the apart- 
ments of the different gentlemen who formed the prelate’s 
household, awoke them, and threatening instant death, 
if they spoke, led them, one by one, to the outer wicket, 
and dismissed them unhurt. In this manner a hundred 
workmen and fifty household servants were disposed of 
by a handful of men, who, closing the gates, and drop- 
ping the portcullis, were complete masters of the castle. 
Meanwhile Beaton, the unfortunate victim, against whom 
all this hazard had been encountered, was still asleep ; 
but awakening and hearing an unusual bustle, he threw 
ona night-gown, and drawing up the window of his 
bed-chamber, inquired what it meant. Being answered 
that Norman Lesly had taken the castle, he rushed to the 
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private postern ; but, seeing it already guarded, returned 
speedily to his apartment, seized his sword, and with the 
assistance of his page, barricaded the door on the inside 
with his heaviest furniture. John Lesly now coming 
up, demanded admittance. ‘“* Who are you?” said the 
Cardinal. “ My name,” he replied, “is Lesly.” “ Is 
it Norman ?” asked the unhappy man, remembering pro- 
bably the bond of manrent ; “I must have Norman ; 
he is my friend.” “* Nay, Iam not Norman,” answered 
the ruffian, “ but John, and with me ye must be con- 
tented ;” upon which he called for fire, and was about to 
apply it to the door, when it was unlocked from within. 
The conspirators now rushed in; and Lesly and Car- 
michael throwing themselves furiously upon their victim, 
who earnestly implored mercy, stabbed him repeatedly. 
But Melville, a milder fanatic, who professed to murder, 
not from passion, but religious duty, reproved their viv- 
lence: “ This judgment of God,” said he, “ ought to be 
executed with gravity, although in secret ;” and pre- 
senting the point of his sword to the bleeding prelate, he 
called on him to repent of his wicked courses, and especi- 
ally of the death of the holy Wishart, to avenge whose 
innocent blood they were now sent by God. “ Remem- 
ber,”’ said he, “ that the mortal stroke I am now about to 
deal, is not the mercenary blow of a hired assassin, but 
the just vengeance which hath fallen on an obstinate and 
cruel enemy of Christ and the Holy Gospel.” On his 
saying this, he repeatedly passed his sword through the 
body of his unresisting victim, who sunk down from the 
chair to which he had retreated, and instantly expired. 

Thus perished Cardinal David Beaton, the most power- 
ful opponent of the reformed religion in Scotland—by 
an act which some authors, even in the present day, have 
scrupled to call murder. To these writers the secret and 
long-continued correspondence of the conspirators with 
England was unknown: a circumstance, perhaps to be 
regretted, as it would have spared some idle and angry 
reasoning. By its disclosure we have been enabled to 
trace the secret history of these iniquitous times ; and it 
may now be pronounced, without fear of contradiction, 
that the assassination of Beaton was no sudden event, 
arising simply out of indignation for the fate of Wish- 
art; but an act of long projected murder, encouraged, if 
not originated, by the English monarch; and, so far as 
the principal conspirators were concerned, committed 
from private and mercenary considerations. 


We shall look with impatience for the succeed- 
ing volume of Mr. Tytler’s work. The same 
ability and diligence of research, which he has 
hitherto evinced, cannot fail to throw many new 
and striking lights upon the most interesting 
and important portion of our national history. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR YOUNG FELLOWS? 


Ir has been said, “ What shall we do with our 
spinsters?™ andthe question is certainly pithy and 
posing enough. It suggests, however, another, 
which is not less so; namely, What shall we do 
With our young fellows? that is, how shall we 
place our genteel young fellows out in the world, 
giving them a pursuit which will at once accord 
with their feelings, and provide for their wants ? 
And the latter question will, 1 think, on consi- 
deration, be found the more urgent and embar.- 
rassing of the two. A person in genteel life, and 


_ With sufficient income, has a numerous family of 


‘ons and daughters. The latter, if unmarried, 
Properly and naturally, remain under the paren- 
tal roof; and, on the death of parents, have it 


— — 


in their power to maintain the grade in society 
in which they have been brought up, by making 
common stock, and continuing to live together ; 
but the position and vocation of the male branches 
of such a family, are widely different,—much 
fuller of arduous points and large hazards. Each 
of the sons is called upon by nature, and the cus. 
toms of society, (particularly of English society,) 
to achieve to himself a separate and independent 
station in life, equal, at least, to that in which he 
was born, and with which his feelings and habi- 
tudes are accorded—to become the patriarch of 
his own particular greup, Not to attain this, is a 
failure—is gall and bitterness to him: he isa 
disappointed map, and his journey through life 
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is clouded with a swarm of evils and mortifica- 
tions, which none but disappointed men—a pretty 
large category just now—can fully know or 
imagin 





e. 

This state of things, it may be said, has always 
existed—is a law, and a useful one, of nature 
and society, stimulating man—a sloth when un- 
excited—to action and onterprise. True; but 
only in degree, and with this distinction, that it 
applies to ordinary times and circumstances 
only. Men are governed in their hopes and 
expectations by the average difficulty of the 
thing they undertake: this regulates the degree 
of energy and ability which they aim at acquir- 
ing, and which is attained, like all other mental 
qualities, by long meditation and constant effort. 
In this particular case, therefore, they are pre- 
pared for the difficulties of establishing them- 
selves in life, which their father had to contend 
with before them; but when, as in the present 
times, new and arduous circumstances arise, or 
the old ones are virtually altered by intension, 
they are sure to be found, as a mass, wholly un- 
prepared for, and unequal to the new and unex- 
pected obstacles which present themselves. It 
is my first purpose tu show, that such is emi- 
nently the case at the present time ; and that, 
therefore, we are puzzled to know, “‘ What to do 
with our young fellows ;” always meaning, be it 
understood, those tens of thousands of genteel 
striplings who are pampered and sublimated in 
drawing-rooms, far above the ordinary businesses 
and pursuits of life; and pass their winter 
evenings, surrounded bymamma, and three or four 
sisters, who are working knick-knackeries by the 
mild lustre of an Argand lamp; or reading en 
haut some fashionable novel, full of aristocratic 
disdain and unutterable refinement. 

Thus, during the first twenty years of the pre- 
sent century, the development of our powers, as 
a nation, was truly astonishing ; all the sources 
of wealth—commercial, manufacturing, and agri- 
cultural—were opened up, and flooded the coun- 
try with prosperity. Farmers became country 
gentlemen ; changing the frock for the shooting- 
jacket, and the spattle-hoe for the riding-whip. 
The country gentleman was equally delighted 
and puzzled with his doubling and trebling 
rents, and did not know very well what to think 
of, or even to call himself. As to the nobility, 
mere and absolute, they were carried clean out 
of sight by the expansive force, and, after a time, 
seldom descended to earth, but, like Homer’s 
gods, hid themselves from mortal sight on some 
aristocratic Olympus, and were, like them, much 
talked of but little seen. One of the conse- 
quences of this sudden influx of wealth, and dis- 
turbance of the ranks of society, which had not 
made so much advance since the time of the 
Tudors, as during this twenty years, was the 
great increase of a class, which, even previous 
to that time, was perhaps larger here than in 
any other country, namely, a superior sort of 
the middle class—a neutral grade, whose station 
is one step below the old and indisputable gen- 
try, untarnished by trade, and still smacking 
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something of their feudality, and, on the othes 
hand, one step higher than the mere trader, whe 
buys and sells, (the sordid wretch!) with the 
view of making a profit. This neutral 
then, though nine-tenths of them are actually 
living on the retail gains made at the shops and 
warehouses of their fathers and grandfathers, 
(for to go further back would be a kind of pre. 
Adamite search to the greater part of them,) 
look with horror at the occupation of their sires, 
and would think it contamination to measure 
out broadcloth and sell silver-spoons, as they 
did. To this class I principally address my, 
self; for they are those who chiefly feel the dif, 
ficulty of which I treat, of knowing what to de 
with their young fellows ; and in no unfriendly 
temper, though it may seem otherwise to their 
morbid and suspicious ears,—for, in fact, I am 
one of themselves, and sympathize in all their 
real cares and difficulties. But the surgeon, 
the most humane, seems, to his patient, harsh 
and reckless, while dressing an inflamed wound; 
and J, with a like purpose and disposition, 
shall not, perhaps, escape the same imputa. 
tion. True, I have no universal pill, no potent 
elixir, to cure at once this chronic fumily com. 
plaint, or remove directly the proud flesh, which 
impedes cure ; but yet I have a something to 
propose in the way of remedy, which, though 
unpalatable at first, will, I think, if fairly tried, 
relieve the worst symptoms, and in time set the 
patient on his legs again. 

And first, as to the cause. I have said that 
there has been a vast increase in that part of 
the middle class who consider themselves above 
trade, and require for their sons a pursuit in 
which they will not lose grade, as they call it. 
So strong is this feeling, that not only prudence, 
and what constitutes real and solid respectabi- 
lity, are often sacrificed to it, but even natu. 
ral affection. Many a delicate youth has been 
sent out to our colonies with a poor and subor- 
dinate Government appointment, rather than 
enter a merchant’s or trader’s counting-house, 
within the genial influence of home; left to pine 
in the wilds of New South Wales, or the un- 
healthy climates of the East, far away from all 
that is dear and valuable to him; and, on the 
other hand, a never-ceasing source of anxiety to 
his fond, but unwise parents—sacrificed (like 
the children of the Ammonites to Moloch) to 
the “ grim idol” of gentility. This feeling of 
parents, about trade, is the real cause of the dif- 
ficulty complained of ; but they, passing over their 
own false notions, attribute it wholly to the 
change of circumstances, in respect to the pro- 
fessions themselves, According to this view, the 
form in which the evil exists is simply this :-— 
The candidates, or competitors, for those favoured 
pursuits at home which are called liberal, oF 
genteel, and give a certain rank or grade in 80- 
ciety, have greatly increased ; but the profes- 
sions themselves have not increased in anything 
like the same ratio. In short, they are overdone 
tenfold, in respect to the number of those who 
adopt them as a pursuit. It is very evident, 
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therefore, on this statement, which is perhaps 
much within the line of truth, that the quantum 
of disappointment to that of success, will be as 
nine to one ; and that the much greater part of 
those who devote themselves to these pursuits 
will fail in their efforts to reach the honour 
and profits of them, and will inevitably stick 
short in the limbo of disappointment, carrying 
about on them in society the marks, so easily 
detectable by a practised eye, of disappointed men. 
Some indeed have private fortunes, and covertheir 
failure by affecting indifference as to their pro- 
fessional pursuits; others, however, and per- 
haps the larger part, have little to depend 
on besides their profession ; and, failing in this, 
are driven indeed among the rocks and shallows 
of life ; repining deeply that their parents, hav- 
ing no private fortune to leave them, did not 
give them a trade er calling to secure the means 
of subsistence. Some of these who possess talents 
branch off into other and lower pursuits: they 
become newspaper sub-editors, reporters, school- 
ushers, and (O, the vile phrase !) hack writers ; 
or what the French, more skilful to pad out and 
disguise a meagre and forlorn image, hide under 
the flowing drapery of the term homme de lettres. 
As to those who have neither money nor talents, 
to stop the downward course of professional fail- 
ure, Heaven knows what becomes of them !—per- 
haps in the guard of a stage-coach, or a police- 
man, urging, er officio, at the station-house, a 
charge against a drunken coal-heaver, we may 
have seen one who was intended—but fell short 
—for an attorney-general ; or a disappointed 
candidate for the woolsack. All this refers 
chiefly to the legal profession :—but does the 
Church or College of Physicians furnish a very 
diferent result? I have it from very good au- 
thority, that of the physicians of London in ac. 
tual practice, not one in twenty makes, by his 
profession, enough to pay his expenses ; and in 
the Church, how many thousand curates are there 
with a stipend which a good cook would turn up 
his or her nose at !—or filling the irksome and 
dependent situations of schoulmasters, ushers, 
Ke! If we turn to the army, the navy, diplo- 
macy, the fine arts, the same plethora will be 
found to prevail: the same cause—the horror at 
the idea of an ungenteel pursuit—has deluged 
them all in an equal degree. Even those which, 
though not strictly within the so vehemently 
desired pale of gentility, derive some value from 
their contiguity, have long felt the effects of 
this state of things, and are undergoing the 
Process of being reclaimed and enclosed from 
the open field of common life, in order to ac- 
commodate those who cannot get into the Goshen 
itself. So in country theatres, on a patronized 
hight, when the boxes will not contain all the 
hoblesse of the place, some seats in the pit are 
roped off and called boxes, to save the dignity 
of the rest. , j 

Thus, then, we have briefly sketched the na- 
ture and enuse of the exigency in question, 
3 —That the class is greatly increased, who, 
‘ether they have, or have not, adequate private 
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fortunes, think themselves above the pursuits 
which are proper to the great mass of middle- 
class society,—and claim for themselves a pro- 
fession which combines distinction and profit. 
Is this mere pride and selfishness, or a mode of 
that love of elevation and refinement which is 
the great source of all that is valuable in society? 
It is in most cases, perhaps, a mixture of the 
two; though pride, which is only a mode of sel- 
fishness, is, I fear, in much larger quantity than 
the otherand nobler ingredient. The mass, there- 
fore, is a bad and adulterated form of a good 
thing. The evil, however, which I have been 
noticing, has a tendency, like most others, thanks 
to the ris medicatrix of things, to correct itself ; 
for property is, in fact, the only permanent basis 
of rank, especially in a country like England, 
where material refinement is more closely con- 
nected with that of mind and manners, than in 
most other countries, with their more genial 
climates and fewer artificial wants. Gentility, 
therefore, without means, like flowers cut off 
from their roots, will soon pale and dwindle, and 
lose all its ennobling qualities. Pressed on by 
the durum telum, poverty, it must give way in 
some direction. Most frequently it begins by 
sacrificing the substance to preserve the show 
of it, and descends to all sorts of shuffling and 
shift-making long before it gives up its exterior 
pretensions. It would be digressing too far, or 
1 could mention many curious and even ludicrous 
instances of family manwuvres, in which the sub- 
stance was altogether sacrificed to preserve this 
show. How much more wisdom and real dig- 
nity, for those whose means have failed them for 
supporting the figure which a flood of prosperity 
—too rapid to be lasting or without a corre- 
sponding reaction—induced them to make in 
the world, to fall back on, and be content with 
respectability and honest industry, as their fa- 
thers were before them ! With right notions in 
this respect, the dire perplexity of placing their 
sons out in life would be found to be wholly 
factitious and imaginary ; and nothing, but hav- 
ing their sight impeded by their cobweb ideas of 
gentility, could prevent their seeing and adopt- 
ing this wise and necessary course. 

Trade is the great vocation of England and 
of Englishmen. In one or other of its forms or 
branches, it offers a highly respectable, lucra- 
tive, and exciting pursuit to the youth of the 
middle classes of this country. Out of every 
hundred young men who belong to this class, 
nine-tenths may, perhaps, properly and advan- 
tageously be devoted to trade; the remainder, 
with the younger and unprovided branches of the 
upper classes, (a numerous set just now, in the 
disastrous state of landed property,) and the 
irrepressible talents which will, now, more than 
ever, furce their way upwards from the lower 
ranks, will amply supply the demands for the 
learned professions, army, navy, diplomacy, &e. 

Commerce is indeed a most honourable and 
liberal mistress, and offers to talents and energy, 
of every degree, from the highest to the lew. 
est, adequate scope and magnificent rewatds, It 
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is not here, as in other countries, where trade is 
a mean and subordinate pursuit. Here it is en- 
nobled by its magnitude and effects, and by 
being the predominating interest of the state: 
it is also the source and foundation of our pre- 
sent national greatness; and—unless the present 
course of things be disturbed by some of those 
great interpositions which baffle and sport with 
human predictions—of a future destiny, compar- 
ed to which the grandeur of past empires, viewed 
positively, will appear meanness and barbarism. 
At present even—and without anticipating ought 
—English commerce is paramount, and without 
a rival in the world; and besides its other great 
functions, the great means of carrying forward 
the most noble and gratifying of all purposes— 
that of communicating to the remotest and most 
abject nations the blessings of civilization and 
liberty. 

This country possesses, then, in fact, a great 
advantage over every other, in this very respect 
in which there is so much irrational complaint, 
viz.: in affording to her sons a pursuit at once 
vast and various—lucrative and honourable— 
adapted to all grades of talent and energy, and 
all circumstances of property, if not of rank. The 
son of a gentleman, with or without much capital, 
is not at all out of place in the counting-house, 
the warehouse, or even the shop of the trader. 
A very large part of our most prosperous men of 
business began life in this way. To such a one 
I would say,—The secret of raising yourself from 
your subordinate situation is simply this : Make 
yourself useful, necessary to your employer, and 
capable of higher functions ; the result will be 
certain and rapid promotion. Trade alone has 
advanced more families from poverty to wealth, 
from the lower to the upper ranks of society, 
within the last fifty years, than all the other 
pursuits conjointly. Stand in the lobby of the 
House of Commons, and see how many members 
pass into the House, who were not many years 
ago serving behind their counters. Nor is the 
House of Peers without instances of a similar 
nature. 

And is it on this great and generous vocation, 
that this neutral class, this mushroom gentry, 
are so silly as to look down with contempt, as 
on a degrading pursuit for their sons?— 
on this—an interest—a power in the state 
which, possessing an expansive and cumulative 
faculty, whilst others are stationary, or nearly so, 
is destined perhaps, before long, to overshadow and 
extinguish the comparatively petty influence of the 
landed and feudal aristocracy? These persons 
would, at least, do well to be a little alive to the 
times, and to imagine that other qualities than 
contempt for the persons, and disregard of the 
welfare of their fellow-countrymen, may be 
necessary to maintain much—any influence in a 
country like this, possessing so many other, and 
euch mighty elements of power, even now, it is 
evident, in rapid progress of development. 

Thus I think it will be allowed, even by those 











papas and mammas who have been so entété on thi 
point, that the difficulty of providing for song js 
unreal and self-created by them, founded solely 
on the false and ridiculous notion about trade. 
There are, however, I believe, very few large 
families in this class, in which the point is not, 
at the present time, one of the greatest perplex. 
ity, and a standing subject of painful debate jn 
the family cabinet ; its piquancy being much 
heightened by the disastrous state of landed 
and other sorts of property just now. Rents, how. 
ever, may fall, property may melt away and cease 
to be productive—but pride is still clung to ; and 
long after his fugacious companions and sup. 
porters are gone, becoming, perhaps, dearer by 
their absence. 

As to the notion itself, that trade debases, it 
is, it must be allowed, deeply rooted, and of 
long standing in the world; and a curious ip. 
stance how long old and traditionary ideas out. 
live the circumstances in which they had their 
origin. Before, or rather in closing this matter, 
I would therefore say a few, and very few, words 
on this point, chiefly as a kind of amende to 
those whom I have been addressing, and to whom, 
though I really have kindly feelings, yet I have, 
I confess, shown my friendship in rather an ob. 
jurgatory manner on this occasion. In the ear. 
lier and more irregular state of man, trade, no 
doubt, was insome degree a knavish and petti- 
fogging sort of affair, in the scanty and desultory 
traffic or barter of early times, carried on by a 
sort of wholesale pedlars. All advantages were 
perhaps taken on both sides ; which being, how- 
ever, well known, was scarcely deceit, except, in- 
deed, to the very inexperienced ; but was rathera 
game at which the most skilful gained the advan- 
tage. Modern horse-dealing will illustrate well 
enough this slippery sort of bargaining ; and is 
perhaps a trace brought down to us by some un- 
known channel, of the Ishmaelitish manner of 
transacting business. To this state of things in 
early times, and to the shuffling ways and custome 
of these primitive tricksters, may fairly be at 
tributed the origin of the stigma and odium in 
respect to trade, which have been brought tradi- 
tionally to our days, and which still exist in full 
force among the higher and more ignorant (ia 
this respect) part of society. This class, for the 
most part, know something of mythology, and 
have learnt that Mercury was the patron of 
shoplifters, as well as of merchants ; and was him. 
self, as his son’s namesake inthe *‘ Winter's Tale” 
says, “a snapper up of inconsiderable trifles. 
But all this has no affinity to modern times; a 
least it does not apply to British trade and come 
merce, where the strictest honesty and fair deal. 
ing are observed, and are indeed made conven- 
tionally necessary to all engaged in it—a state of 
things which is the fair fruit of the diffusion and 
establishment of purer religious and moral no- 
tions, and a part of the great social fabric 
which is slowly but solidly rising from these 
everlasting foundations. 
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THE BEGGAR'S WALLET.—No. II. 
THE LIT DE VEILLE, 


Tue vivid ripeness of the hips and hawthorn- 
berries already proclaimed the approach of 
autumn to the inhabitants of the little village 
of St. Medards, which lies cozily sheltered in 
one of the green valleys sloping towards the 
beautiful bay of Moulin Huet, on the southern 
coast of the island of Guernsey; and as the 
evenings closed in, the shrill blasts of the equi- 
noctial made themselves heard, even through the 
solid masonry of the venerable farm house—the 
most considerable of the hamlet—which acknow- 
ledged the widow Le Tellier as its liege lady. 
Human dignities, be it remembered, are depen- 
dent on the scale of a local standard; and it 
must be admitted, that the “ furm” of St. Me. 
dards, with its patch of garden ground, its 
walled orchard, its four-acre pasture, and single 
field of Lucerne, would have been properly 
termed a “ cottage” in some thriving village of 
the midland counties of England ; nor could the 
widow Le Tellier, with her humble island cos- 
tume, and addiction to neighbourly gossip, have 
aspired to the high agronomic presidency, secured 
her in the environs of Moulin Huet, by the 
undisputed purity of her breed of Alderneys, 
andthe high price commanded in the market of 
St. Peter’s Port, by her matchless broods of white 
turkeys, elsewhere than in her native village. 
There, however, she reigned paramount. The 
influence created by her good humour, was forti- 
fied by the ascendency of her good sense; for 
although a plain-thinking, plain-speaking woman, 
without education, and unenlightened by exten- 
sive intercourse with the ways of the world, all 
that she saw, she saw clearly—all that she felt, 
she felt honestly.- Her popularity, moreover, 
was by no means decreased by the state of para- 
lysis which had latterly reduced her to compara- 
tive helplessness ; compelling her to adopt into 
her household a brother's child,—pretty little 
Manon of Icart ; who now lightened the labours 
of her elderly relative, by assuming the care of 
the dairy and the poultry-yard ; and her heart, 
by the constant spectacle of her laughing eyes 
and cheerful demeanour. ‘The new-comer soon 
became as universal a favourite in the valley, as 
the old resident ; and St. Medards was a very 
happy spot, and Maman Le Tellier’s farm the 
happiest of its boasts. The blue hydrangea tree, 
gracing one side of its old stone portal, and 
Msing even to the thatch, was the largest and 
finest in the district ; the verbena bushes over- 
topping its garden fence, exhibited their spiral 

*ssoms more richly than elsewhere ; and the 
standard fig-tree, the luxuriance of whose dark 
verdure was sheltered by the gable-end of the 

se, afforded an abundance of ripe fruit, while 

Produce of the Ciiateau de St. Medard, situ- 

at a quarter of a mile’s distance along the 
Céte, was still green, hard, and flavourless. 


The peculiar charm, however, endearing both 
» its mistress, and its mistress’s niece, 











to the hearts of their poorer neighbours, was a 
sort of tenacious conformity with the ancient 
usages and habits of their birth-place. Some 
years before Manon’s arrival, the neighbouring 
Chateau of St. Medards had been adopted as a 
temporary residence by a distinguished French 
family, of Norman extraction, compelled by the 
political vicissitudes consequent on the downfal 
of Napoleon, to retire for a season from their 
native country. With these strangers, Maman 
Le Tellier had been a first favourite. Her kind- 
heartedness, her serviceability, and naiveté of 
mind, rendered her at all times a welcome guest 
at the Chateau; and on the decease of Madame 
de St. Sauveur, it was the good widow who pre- 
pared her remains for the grave, and wiped the 
tears of her three broken-hearted daughters ; 
even as she had previously assuaged the suffer- 
ings of the dying woman, by many a night of 
watchful attendance. And when the changes of 
government, caused by the expulsion of the elder 
branch of the Bourbon dynasty, admitted of the 
recall of Monsieur de St. Sauveur to France, it 
was their parting from the kind cordial widow 
which augmented the floods of tears shed by 
Sophie, Claire, and Antoinette, upon the grave 
of their unfortunate mother. 

From the period of their re-establishment in 
the enjoyment of their noble hereditary estate, 
the Demoiselles de St. Sauveur had annually 
addressed to their venerable friend substantial 
tokens of their regard, consisting of improved 
implements of husbandry, handsome specimens 
of household furniture, as well as rich but simple 
articles of female attire. Yet,—to the credit of 
female discretion, be it spoken!—even these 
snares of Satan had the widow Le Tellier 
strength of mind to resist! After summoning a 
village synod, and submitting to the judgment 
of its elders, the new spades and hoes supplied 
by her Norman friends, she was careful to depo- 
sit in the store-chamber of the farm, the ma- 
hogany arm-chair, or portable buffet of gilt china, 
selected for her use by Antoinette and Claire ; 
and to commit tothe safe-keeping of a huge 
walnut-wood press, the mantua of rich black silk, 
or the corirette enriched with folds of Valenci. 
ennes lace, affording an evidence of the grateful 
attachment of Mademoiselle Claire. 

« They will form part of Manon’s trousseau,” 
the old lady would murmur to herself with a 
smile, as she scattered bunches of dried ora 
flowers over her hoards of finery. ‘‘ God forbid, 
that I, in my old age, should desert the homely 
fashions of those who have gone before me, of 
those who have bequeathed me the means of 
comfort, and of bestowing comfort on my fellow. 
creatures !” 

And if ever the humble widow could be pro. 
nounced amenable to the charge of pefsonal 
vanity, it was when she cast a momentary glance 
upon her high-crowned Guernsey bonnet, her 
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black stuff petticoat, flowered chintz gown and 
boddice, stockings of grey worsted, black vel- 
vet shoes, and heavy silver buckles ; after thus 
laying aside, for conscience’ sake, the rich but 
not unsuitable costume provided fur her use by 
her friends in Normandy. 

First, however, among the evidences of her 
rigid adherence to Guernsey fashions and pre- 
‘udices, which tended to conciliate the regard of 
the younger neighbours of Madame Le Tellier, 
was her sanction of the village custom of ** La 
Veillée!” In the salle or chamber, “ which 
served for kitchen, and parlour, and all,” in the 
farm of St. Medards, there stood, in the very 
corner it had occupied for time immemorial, the 
“© Lit de Veille’’ consecrated to the recreation of 
the youth of the neighbourhood ; a huge bed- 
frame of rude construction, covered with fresh 
hay or dried fern, so as to afford a rustic otto- 
man or divan, whereupon, during the winter 
evenings, the young people of the hamlet were 
accustumed to assemble, ranged in a circle, to 
the number of a dozen or more; the maidens 
occupied with sewing or knitting, the young 
men entertaining them with songs; while a few 
droppers-in of maturer years, occasionally enli- 
vened the “ Veillée’”’ with some wise saw and 
modern instance, some tale of the olden or the 
passing time, of their own beloved island, or of 
remoter and less-favoured countries. 

It was a moment of delight to little Manon, 
and of gratification to her graver kinswoman, 
to prepare for the simple ceremonial, by lighting 
the lamp overhanging the Lit de Veille, and 
adorning the shelves, dressers, and clock-case, 
with fresh branches of verbena, or festoons of 
laurel, myrtle, roses, and cgina asters ; nor were 
vast platters of baked Charmontelle pears for- 
gotten, tu refresh the young visiters between 
the pauses of their innocent gossiping. The 
widow, indeed, who, since her afflicting attack 
of palsy, had been deprived of her former sum- 
mer enjoyments, and made prisoner in her 
wicker-chair, now began to look forward to the 
pleasures of La Veil/ée, even before the island 
harvest-song had resounded in the fields, or the 
grapes mellowed on her southern wall ; and the 
arrival of autumn, with its long evenings and 
stirring airs, was any thing but unwelcome at 
St. Medards. 

It wagon a fine breezy evening in October ; 
and the tall plants of Michaelmas-daisy gracing 
the less favoured garden plots of the hamlet, 
were affording one of the last feasts of the year 
to the busy ramblers of Madame Le Tellier’s 
hives, when an open boat was seen traversing the 
picturesque bay of Huet Moulin, manned by 
a couple of Serkmen, who appeared to ply their 
oars with more than usual activity, under the 
directions of a young gentleman, whose fanciful 
costume of a most amphibious cut, and whose 
dislect of most amphibious phraseology, might 
have sufficed to announce to a seamanlike eye 
and ear, one of the modern “ marine monsters’ of 
the R. Y. C.!—In spite, however, of the effe- 
minate texture of complexion, discernible when- 





ever the breeze blowing from the-shere, wafted 
away the light brown curls clustering round hig 
somewhat boyish face, it soon appeared that « the 
Captain was a bold man,” as well as a man wise 
in his own conceit ; for he not only persisted jn 
piloting the course, and pointing out the best 
landing place to his companions, Jean-Marie, 
and Gros-Pierre, to whom every pebble on the 
shingly beach was a familiar thing ; but in spite 
of their assurances that no house of public eg. 
tertuinment was attainable within a league’s dig 
tunce from the bay, obstinately commanded them 
to draw up their little craft upon the beach, and 
await his return, while he proceeded inland, with 
the view ot obtaining shelter for the night, 

‘© Monsieur may possibly obtain a supper and 
bed at the widow Le Tellier’s, at St. Medards,” 
said Gros-Pierre, lifting his blue cotton cap, and 
rubbing, rather than scratching the huge head, 
and shock of hair that discovered themselves, on 
removal of the covering. “ And I wii. step on 
with Monsieur, and show him the way,” added 
Jean-Marie, drawing up the loose canvas trow- 
sers overhanging his wide-topped, fisherman's 
hoots. ‘ I have a message to Mademoiselle 
Manon, from her cuusin, the harbour-master at 
St. Helier's.” 

But the hero of the R. Y. C. was apparently 
as pragmatically bent upon proving his explo 
ratory instincts on shore, as his instinctive sea 
manship ; for after presuming to navigate the 
Channel Sea, without chart or experience, he 
persisted in knowing the shortest cut to the un- 
seen, and unknown village of St. Medards, Hay. 
ing admitted to his gallant oarsmen, as they ap- 
proached the shore, that he now visited Huet 
Moulin for the first time, he nevertheless adhe- 
red to his pretensions of knowing every oars- 
length, and every step of his terraqueous way ; 
and even Jean-Marie’s allusions to Madame Le 
Tellier’s pretty niece, and obliging tenders of 
assistance, produced no other result than a some- 
what surly request, that he would attend to the 
orders of his employer, instead of intruding upon 
his society. And while the two jolly mariners 
stood together on the shore, watching with many 
a knowing wink, the attempts of the young off. 
cer, to shorten, by his own ingenuity, the zig- 
zag ascent of the cliffs they had officiously pointed 
out to his notice, Captain R pursued his 
way with a most Malvolio-like smile irradiating 
his countenance, as if congratulating himself on 
having baffled the officiousness of the Arion of 
the Island of Serk. 

As he approached St. Medard’s, however, clam- 
bering over stone fences, and making a pathway 
for himself, where pathway there was none, as if 
really guided towards the wished-for spot hy 
some magnetic influence, he was startled tomeet 
at every second step some “ Bucolic juvenile, 
or gentle damsel of the district, and even graup* 
of young persons of both sexes, one and all at- 
tired with a degree of rustic coquetry, betray- 





ing a more than usual regard to the minutie of 


the toilet ; and one and all replying tu his in- 
quiry of “ Am I inthe right road toward the 
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gidow Le Tellier’s cottage?” with a most de- 
sponding assurance, that however straight the 
way, he was taking it in vain—for that the 
« Veillée” was postponed ! 

« What the devil is the Veililée to me?” was 
the rejoinder that rose to the gallant Captain’s 
ips; but after sundry iterations from divers per- 
sons, of the information thus communicated, his 
gallantry seemed to take the alarm, and he at 
jength replied with a well-assumed air of inter- 
est, “ The Veil/ée postponed !—On what account ? 
—You spoke just now of Madame Le Tellier as 
having a niece: I trust neither of them is in- 
disposed ?” 

“No! poor things!” cried one of the elder 
damsels to whom he addressed his inquiry ; 
“they are well enough in health: they are 
only in trouble.” 

“In trouble?” echoed the English marine ama- 
teur, still affecting a civil sort of sympathy with 
the unknown fair ones of St. Medards. “ Has 
anything happened to /a AMfaman, or to Manon ?” 

“ You know them, then?” exclaimed his new 
acquaintance, with a look of surprise. 

“fam a complete stranger here,” was the 
Captain’s equivocal rejoinder. 

“Ah! I thought you could not be a friend 
of the family, or you would have been aware,” 
returned his companion, ‘ that this night is the 
annual opening of the Lit de Veille for the 
autumn, at Maman Le Tellier’s farm. It is 
only in consequence of the intelligence brought 
hither this morning of the death of her friend, 
Monsieur, the French gentleman, over yonder 
in Normandy, that neither aunt nor niece is in 
spirits to receive us.” 

“ Monsieur de St. Sauveur dead !” again in- 
considerately ejaculated the self-styled stranger. 

“ Dead as Marlbrook!” chimed in a joyous- 
looking youth, who appeared to be the brother, 
or fiancé of his first respondent. “ And Maman 
Le Tellier is taking on sadly, and Manon is 
quite down inthe mouth. Nevertheless, if Mon- 
sieur be seeking a bed at St. Medards, it will 
never have to be said that the door of the farm 
was closed against an English gentleman wanting 
entertainment.” 

And thus encouraged, the young Captain pro- 
ceeded resolutely onwards; resolved to try his 
luck with the lady mourners, rather than encoun- 
ter a heavy sea, in an open boat, on a moonless 
October night. At length the bright blue blossoms 
ofthe far-famed hydrangea tree of the farm be- 
came visible ; and the young stranger's colour 
seemed to riseashe approached the venerable man- 
son, backed by its fruitful orchard, and facing 
its diminutive Eden of Guernsey horticulture. 
Jn spite of the re-assurances he had received, 
some doubt and perplexity probably remained in 
lis mind, as to the diplomacy to be adopted, in 
order to secure himself food and shelter from the 
old lady, 
et if the Captain’s complexion underwent a 
ange as he passed the threshold, that of little 
Manon experienced a far more remarkable tran. 
“tion as she caught sight of the new-comer. 





She was hanging over her kinswoman’s wicker- 
chair, as the young Captain entered the salle, 
listening with unusual gravity of demeanour to 
the sober strain of reminiscence and exhorta- 
tion, into which the good woman had naturally 
fallen, on learning the demise of her respected 
friend. But when Captain R advanced, cap 
in hand, towards the widow’s throne of state, re- 
presenting himself, in indifferent French, and 
with a still more indifferent command of coun- 
tenance, to be an utter stranger, seeking a night’s 
hospitality at St. Medard’s, Manon, instead of 
profiting by the hasty lesson of dissimulation thus 
imparted, yet blushing the while, the colour of a 
Guernsey amaryllis, at her own rashness, bent 
forward yet closer to the ear of her aunt, to ex- 
plain in a whisper distinctly audible to their 
guest, “ Maman, this is the English Captain who 
visited St. Peter’s Port in his yacht last sum- 
mer, when I was waiting on the young ladies at 
the Government House, and who was so good as 
to engage my brother Ancel as hismate. Monsieur 
le Capitaine!” she continued, turning towards 
the indignant R , and growing firmer in the 
prond consciousness of candour,—* You could 
scarce , suppose that I had already forgotten 
the kind patron of my brother, or that he would 
not be welcome to the home of my father’s sis- 
ter !—But how long have you been returned to 
Guernsev ? and why did not our dear Ancel bear 
you company, to show you the way to the farm ?”” 

‘* Ancel remains, of necessity, with my boat at 
St. Peter’s,” replied the young Captain, evidently 
vexed and embarrassed ; “‘ we came into harbour 
only yesterday, after a cruise of some weeks in 
the Channel; and I had a mind, previous to 
setting sail for Cherbourg, to visit the bay of 
Huet Moulin, of whose beauties my friend, An- 
cel, has given me such flourishing descriptions, 
Having deceived myself strangely as to time 
and tide, I find it impossible to return to town 
as | had proposed, I have therefore to thank 
your recognition, Mademoiselle Manon; as I 
trust, it will be the means of inducing Madame 
Le Tellier to grant me a night's lodging.” 
‘* Less was needed, sir, to secure so small a 
kindness,” observed the widow, bending an in- 
quisitorial eye upon his countenance ; and espy- 
ing perhaps more of incoherence in the history 
and embarrassment in the face of the English 
Captain, than she could well account for. “ It 
would of course have been a great satisfaction 
here, had it been possible for my nephew to bear 
you company in your excursion. Nevertheless, 
if his duties interfered” — 

“It may not be impossible for me to afford 
Ancel a trip to St. Medards before I quit the 
island,” interrupted the guest, resuming his 
usual tone of superiority and command. ‘‘ Mean. 
while—” 

‘‘ Meanwhile,” continued Madame Le Tellier, 
‘‘ you will accept the expression of mine and my 
niece's regreta—” 

(Manon’s countenance fell! for she began to 
apprehend that her honest frankness might 
prove the means of depriving her brother's 
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patron of the hospitality he had sought at the 
farm !) 

« that the melgncholy tidings we have this 
day received will render your sojourn at St. Me- 
dards less cheerful than we could have wished. 
Our Veillée,” continued the warm-hearted old 
lady, looking round wistfully at the Lit de Veille 
prepared for the evening’s entertainment, and 
glancing at the bouquets of fresh flowers placed 
by the care of Manon on her well-burnished ar- 
moire of house-linen, “ is postponed for a week. 
If Monsieur le Capitaine could be persuaded to 
give my nephew a day’s holyday’— 

“ Certainly, certainly,” interrupted her guest, 
anticipating her demand. 

« And deign to accompany the lad on his visit 
to his family,” continued Madame Le Tellier, 
proffering an invitation which the Captain cer- 
tainly did not anticipate,—“ we should experience 
the gratification of showing a stranger who has 
befriended him, something of our Guernsey cus- 
toms. Meanwhile, be pleased to accept such wel- 
come as we are prepared to offer ; and to pardon 
an old woman, who cannot forget in a moment, 
the loss of a friend, to smile upon a new acquain- 
tance.” 

The new acquaintance thus cavalierly saluted, 
however, showed himself not only fully satisfied 
with the terms of his welcome, but resolved to 
improve into friendliness his acquaintanceship 
with the good matron of St. Medards, by every 
possible art and concession. He laid aside his 
self-conceit—he laid aside his dandyism. Ris- 
ing superior to the superiority he had felt or 
affected over Gros-Pierre and Jean-Marie, he 
accepted, without any overstrained expressions 
of gratitude, the homely fare set before him ; and 
having at length persuaded the hospitable widow 
to take her place at the board, and share the 
matchless bottle of old Médve brought forward 
by Manon, at her kinswoman’s suggestion, from 
the most recondite hoard of her cellar, which on 
being uncorked, sent forth a musky fragrance as 
of some choice flower-garden, he eventually suc- 
ceeded in dispelling from her goodly face every 
shadow of mistrust, and even of qualifying the 
gloom of its shades of sorrow. As evening closed 
in, Manon saw fit to light the Veil/ée lamp in ho- 
nour of their unexpected visiter, while Captain 
R—,with growing familiarity, drew the widow's 
wicker-chair towards the hearth. The doors 
were barred against intrusion ; the farm-lad des- 
patched to the beach had already brought back 
news, that the boatmen, profiting by their em- 
ployer’s permission, had found shelter for them- 
selves for the night, at the mill of Huet, and the 
trio at the fireside of St. Medards were, conse- 
quently, free to enjoy the warmth and comfort 
of the salle, without any drawback from the 
dreariness of the night and the howling of the 
winds against the casement. And they did en- 
joy it; and already began to interchange fami- 
liar words and phrases, as if unconsciously adopt- 
ing each other as friends. The stranger was no 
longer a stranger. Whatever motive, whether 





a love of the picturesque, or a tender reminis- 





cence of the prettiness and liveliness of the wait. 
ing-maid of the Governor's daughters, had 
brought him to the Farm, he now sojourned there 
as one who was not the less welcome for coming 
unbidden, 

‘“‘ Your friend, Monsieur de St. Sauveur,’ap. 
pears to have been a martyr to political reyoly- 
tions ?”’ he observed, after having listened with 
great patience to Madame de Tellier’s diffuse 
and repeated lamentations over the loss of her 
Norman patron. ‘And yet I do not cal) to 
mind his name as connected with any particular 
party, or any great public catastrophe ?” 

‘“‘How should you?” replied the old lady 
briskly. ‘St. Sauveur was the name borne by 
the family during their voluntary exile. It does 
not follow that my friends were not recognised 
under a more illustrious designation in their na. 
tive country.” 

“Aha?” cried Manon, instinctively laying 
down her knitting pins, and tossing back the 
ringlets from her open forehead, on this hint of 
a secret to be unfolded. ‘ Yet every one at St, 
Medards r 

“ Every one was scarcely likely to be admitted 
into their confidence,” interrupted the widow 
pettishly. ‘“* The good Marquis chose his con- 
fidants as his own clear judgment suggested ; 
nor did he, I trust, find cause to regret its sug. 
gestions.” 

‘‘ He was, in fact, then, a very great man, and 
living incog. at the Chateau ?” said Captain 
R , interrogatively. 

‘‘ He was living under an assumed name, sir,” 
replied La Maman ; “nor should I admit so much, 
but that, although no public cause for concealment 
now exists, I am satisfied it would be impossible 
for you to obtain a clew to his real title and po- 
sition in life. For my own part ignorant as I am 
of the very nature of what you are pleased to 
term political revolutions, I cannot presume to 
decide upon Monsieur de St. Sauveur’s personal 
or public consequence : but this I know, that if, 
by a “ great man,” you mean a man of mighty 
purposes, of great and good principles, a map, 
above all, holding control over his own passions, 
and able to carve out for himself the duty-path 
of his own career,—such a one was the friend 
whom I have lost! Yes! he was a great man !” 
repeated the widow, after some moments’ medi- 
tation ; “ few greater, few capable of such sac- 
rifices, such moral heroism. The idols he made 
for himself were not of common dust ; and who 
ever worshipped with half so much piety of af- 
fection? God bless him,—God rest him! He is 
now reaping his great reward among the elect 
of the children of God !” 

“ You speak with considerable enthusiasm,” 
observed R , rising from the Lit de Veille, on 
which he had inadvertently seated himself. “ Re- 
collect, however, that J know nothing of the St. 
Sauveur family, and am forced to accept their 
virtues upon trust.” 

“ Listen then,” resumed Madame Le Tellier. 
“Take the seat again which you have just quit- 
ted; and for once, I will play the gossip; im 
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order that, although our Veillée is impossible, 
you may not quit the island without imbibing 
some notion of its fashions, To you, who have 
no interest in penetrating the secret of my 
friends, I may venture to confide a mystery, such 
ghould be loathe to breathe in the ears of 


as I 
my neighbours here of the hamlet 


‘« A mystery which regards the young ladies, 
Sophie, Antoinette, and Claire ee cried Manon, 
clapping her hands with the excitement of the 
moment. “ Dear aunt! you will surely allow 
me to sit up and profit by the Veillee? You 
well know that you can have confidence in my 
discretion !” 

« Not much in your discretion, my poor child,” 
said her kinswoman, kindly tapping the cheek 
of the girlish face that presented itself, as Ma- 
non knelt anxiously yet playfully at her feet ; 
“but not a little in your good will; and still 
more,” she added, with a good-humoured smile, 
«jn the impossibility of your turning to mis- 
chievous account the information | am about to 
impart. The very name of my friends is un- 
dreamed of in Guernsey ; even that under which 
it was their pleasure to be known will be heard 
here no more. Two of the young ladies are on 
the eve of honourable marriage ; the third, my 
pretty Antoinette, is already a wife and mother ; 
and when the grey head of old Victorine Le 
Tellier shall be laid in the grave, with her will 
rest the secret of their probation!” 

“Except such a portion of their history 
as you have promised to communicate,’ cried 
Captain R., bent upon enticing his companions 
into sitting up to bear him company, rather than 
curious to learn the promised particulars. 

“ My promise will cost me a pang or two!” 
was the old lady’s reply. ‘* Manon, lay down an- 
other log upon the hearth, and bring down the 
lamp alink. The roqm looks cheerless, or my eyes 
are dimmer than usual. And set upon the fire a 
skillet of Bourdeaux, with a stick of cinnamon, 
and the zest of one of our own citrons,—for the 
English Captain will want a sleeping draught to 
make him turn a deaf ear to the whistling of the 
north-wester in our chimneys. So!—now be 
seated and quiet,” continued Madame Le Tellier, 
evidently prolonging her directions and injunc- 
tions, so as to postpone the commencement of her 
task, and subdue the emotions which a mere re- 
currence to the name of St. Sauveur had sufficed 
to draw forth. 

“ It was six years ago, and summer-time,” 
said she, commencing at last abruptly, “ when a 
French family came to settle at the Chateau de 
St. Medard ; and no sooner did I set eyes upon 
them, than I felt that they ought to come with 
the summer—with the butterflies—with the 
roses,— with all things that are beautiful in na- 
ture ; for more beautiful than all these were the 
three young daughters of Monsieur de St. Sau- 
veur. Never shall | forget their appearance as 
they stood, the very evening after their arrival 
at the Chateau, hand in hand at my garden gate, 
with the sunshine streaming upon their flowing 
curls; and not all its brightness, nor all the 
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brightness of the flowers which had attracted 
their notice, one half so gay and lightsome, as 
the smile of their own sweet eyes! The arm of 
Ma'mselle Sophie, the eldest daughter, rested on 
Antoinette’s shoulder, as she advanced to inquire 
whether I were the Widow Le Tellier, of whom 
they had heard so much from the Notary at St. 
Peter’s Port, charged with the letting of the 
Chateau; and whether I could kindly oblige 
them by stepping up to see their Mamma, who 
was a great invalid, or she would have visited 
me herself, to ask my advice respecting the or- 
dering of her new establishment.” 

‘ There was something in the young stranger's 
voice sweet as the combs of my own hive honey,” 
continued the widow; “and the little An- 
toinette, who was not more than twelve years 
old, having lifted the latch and begged me to put 
on my bonnet and a:company them at once, as 
it would be a great comfort to their poor dear 
sick mamma, I had no power of refusing. She 
tuvk my hand, and walked prattling by my side, 
as we ascended the Cote together ; and when we 
reached the old terrace gardens of the Chateau, 
the two elder girls joined in her exclamation of 
‘ This wilderness is disgraceful, Madame Le Tel- 
lier, after the beautiful garden-plot at the farm ! 
You must teach us to put it into better trim. 
Papa is not rich enough to keep a gardener, and 
has too many anxious thoughts to admit of his 
troubling himself about such trifles. But we will 
all work in it, in hopes to raise some flowers for 
Mamma, and remind her of dear France.” And 
already they had tied up into a bouquet, for the 
poor sick lady, the flowers I had hastily gathered 
fur Ma'mseile Antoinette before we left the 
Farm. 

‘‘ Well, sir, we reached the Chateau, as I have 
told you; and never before had its grey stone walls, 
mossed over with tufts of capillaire, appeared so 
cheerless to my old eyes. The house had stood 
s0 long empty, and, though in good repair, was 
sv dingy with disorderliness, so unhumanized, as 
one may say, so cobwebbed, so neglected, that 
it seemed every way unfit for the reception of 
the young, brilliant, blooming creatures, who 
now led me by the hand into the hall. I could 
not help feeling that every thing, and fancying 
that every one connected with so much health 
and happiness, ought to be as smiling and sun- 
shiny as themselves. But when I entered the 
saloon, which, by the care of Monsieur, and the 
arrival of their property from St. Peter's Port, 
had been already converted into a comfortable 
habitation, how grievously was I undeceived ! 
Scarcely had I glanced at the Lady Marchioness, 
as she reclined on a sofa, drawn towards the 
open window, when I felt a chill come over me, 
It was the first time I had ever looked upon a 
human face stamped with the seal of h 
misery! I had seen the poor, the sick, the 
humbled, the wretched ; vagrants from the coast 
had stopped to beg at my gate, hungry, helpless, 
and more than hungry or helpless, for they were 
struggling with the hunger and helplessness of 
the children who clung to their backs, or tugged 
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at their ragged garments. But these were not 
hopeless. Not one among them had that God- 
abandoned lovk which had withered the beauti- 
ful face of Monsieur de St. Sauveur’s wife: it 
was as if her crown of thorns had pricked too 
deeply for the endurance of mere human flesh 
and blood. Her children seemed involuntarily 
to curb-in their playful steps, and subdue their 
young voices as they approached her presence. 
Yet Heaven knows it was at no instigation of 
hers ; for she was milder than mildness can be,— 
patient, meek, and self-neglecting. It was that 
they had been early accustomed to the spectacle 
of sorrow, and nurtured in habits of deference 
towards afflictions they could not understand, 
and infirmities they could not assuage. Poor 
girls!—poor, precious, miserable mother ! God be 
with her in her rest ! God be with her !—and un- 
consciously the kind widow crossed herself in 
humble piety, as she recurred to the sufferings of 
the departed. 

‘“‘ Monsieur de Sauveur showed also the look 
of a man who had found troubles to wrestle 
with,” she resumed, after a short pause. ‘ But 
his cause of grief was evidently of a very diffe- 
rent nature from that of Madame. Poor igno- 
rant woman as I am, I could see in a moment, 
that his were vexations he could meet face to 
face, with an uplifted eye, without shame, be- 
fore God or man. And I was right. His mis- 
furtunes had arisen to him, in his adherence to 
the cause of his master—in his fidelity to what 
he believed to be the true interests of his coun. 
try. He had nothing to repent or to regret, but 
the failure of his endeavours. Tle had striven to 
serve his feilow-creatures ; he had buffeted with 
the waves for their sake. What fault of his, if 
Providence had left him a wreck upon the 
shore ? 

‘ The fine, stern, independent countenance of 
this noble gentleman won upon my heart still 
more, if possible, than the courtesy and graces 
of his family. I was glad, and luckily 1 was ab/e 
to serve them. The infirmity of the Marchion- 
ess’s health rendered it impossible for her to in- 
terfere in the establishment of the family in their 
new abode; the young ladies were too young to 
be useful in such matters; and Monsieur, al- 
though full of good will to adapt his habits to 
his change of fortunes, was too high-minded a 
man, too accustomed to liberal housekeeping 
and the thriftlessness of opulence, to do himself 
justice in his dealings with strangers, It pleases 
me to think that I spared them all both trouble 
and vexation, and even money; of which they 
understood not the comparative value. For my 
part, I was amply repaid by the pleasure super- 
added to my life in the spectacle of their fair 
faces, and the cheeriness of their young voices, 
when the three girls visited me every morning 
with some message or commission from the Cha- 
teau ; for | had nothing of my own about me 
then to love,” said Madame Le Tellier, glancing 
at Manon. “ My husband was in his grave ; 
and my only brother was at that period prosper- 
ing in the world, and would not spare me one of 








his children to make a friend and- fondling, 
Things were well then, at the farm of Icart.” ° 

Little Manon rose from her knees at this 
allusion to the reverses of her parents, and be. 
gan to busy herself in arranging the skillet upon 
the fire, so as to conceal her face from the jp. 
quisition of the English Captain. 

‘ And yet,” resumed the aunt, too much ab. 
sorbed in her own reminiscences to notice the 
change of countenance of the mortified girl, 
“dearly as I loved them all, I seldom visiteg 
the Chateau. There was somethiile in the sight 
of the Marchioness’s despondency—an gil. 
ment that I could not cure, a grief that ] 
dared not even notice,—which went straight 
to my heart, and made it ache for the remainder 
of the day, whenever I was compelled to have 
speech of her. So deeply, deeply humble was her 
look, so submissive the tone of her voice, that 
one felt a thousand times humiliated by the 
sight and sound. One longed to kneel down in 
the dust, to be meeker, and of a more Christian. 
like lowliness than herself. The poor lady seemed 
to be in a perpetual state of penance; ever 
shrinking away from her fellow-creatures, lest, 
peradventure, they should place their finger on 
some sore spot—some hidden source of torment, 
So, at least, it seemed to mes «nd strangers 
often see most of asufferer’s feelings, who is sur. 
rounded only by those whose views are magnified 
by excess of tenderness, 

Monsieur de St. Sauveur attributed all the 
melancholy of his wife to her sympathy in his 
misfortunes,—all her struggles to a desire to 
overcome the influence of adversity ; while the 
children, looking upon their gentle mother as a 
miracle of earthly excellence, believed her a pre- 
destined saint, chastened with physical suffering 
by the hand of God, in properti n to Elis divine 
love of her virtues. None, alas! dreamed of a 
worm concealed within the decaying fruit, but 
poor old Victorine Le Tellier! 

«The troubled in mind are usually quickest 
of discernment: the poor dear lady svon discov. 
ered that I saw farther into her condition than 
those who were nearest to her; and instead of 
mistrusting my scrutiny, as the evil-hearted 
might have done, she sought my company the 
more, when she saw that I attributed her langour 
and emaciation, and, above all, her exertions to 
overcome her occasional attacks of nervous ex- 
citement, to something more than indisposition. 
She did not, it is true, trust me with greater 
confidence ; but seemed to like to have me near 
her, and have me near her children; and to feel 
it a relief when, during Monsieur’s occasional 
excursions in the country, or to the neighbouring 
islands, I took his place beside her, to bathe her 
hollow temples, or lend her my arm as she saen- 
tered along the terraces of the garden. 

“<Do not let the girls accompany us,’ she would 
say, when I had trudged up to the Chateau to 
offer her my services ; as if J had more authority 
than herself with the young ladies, and as if the 
sight of their happy faces was too much for her 
enfeebled eyes. And then she would creep 0® 
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and on, with feeble steps, as if she wanted to be 
alone with nature and the skies, and knew that 
| should watch over her safety, without intrud- 
ing upon her meditations. And once or twice, 
in the twilight, when I had guided her the ut- 
most length she could venture from home, and 
there was nothing but the evening star over our 
heads, and the calm hush of the garden-thickets 
around us, | have seen her clasp her poor thin 
hands, and lift her eyes to the throne of the 
Almighty, with such a bitter, bitter look of sup- 
plication ! May I never live to see such a look 
again upon any human face! At such times, 
when, perhaps, she had kept silence for an hour 
or more in my presence, if the voice of one of 
the young ladies was heard at a distance, the 
poor mother would start and tremble, and whis- 
per to me, * Not now ; do not let them approach 
me now. I must,—I must be alone!’ But if it 
happened to be the }Jarquis who came to meet 
us, although she clung to my arm for support, 
and trembled with the same secret emotion, she 
never attempted to interdict his company. He 
would have flown leagues at her bidding, and in 
no single instance, did 1 ever see him attempt 
to contravert her will; and yet, she did not 
prestime to express to him her desire to be alone. 
The sense of conjugal duty with her was all in 
all! 

"T'was a strange thing, too, that dearly as her 
children loved her. the sight of the Marchioness’s 
settled melancholy never seemed to affect their 
spirits ; unless, when their presence warned them 
to moderate their joyous tones within hearing 
of the sufferer. They had grown up with the 
sirht of her sorrow ever before their eyes. They 
could not figure their mother to themselves, 
otherwise, than as a suffering saint. It was in 
that guise they understood and loved her ; while 
they loved each other with all the buoyant ear- 
nestness of youth. Those three fair creatures, 
sir, were never apart. One place of rest sufficed 
them; they knelt side by side for their evening- 
prayer; and when the morning sun beamed 
upon them again, it was to each other that their 
first exclamations of joy and love were fervently 
addressed, Sophie would have dedicated the 
whole worship of her heart to Claire, but that 
there was an Antoinette in the world; and 
Antoinette would have conceived it impossible 
to love any thing but Sophie, had not the soft 
blue eyes of Claire recalled her to the remem- 
brance of an object equally beloved. There was 
but one heart, one soul, one hope, one conscious- 
hess among the three. They had no need to 
consult each other—to confide—to argue :— 
they were one ;— one doating child to their poor 
mother,—one duteous and pious daughter to the 
father they revered. To live apart would have 
been impossible to either of the three ; for as 
yet no pulse of womanhood was stirring in their 
innocent hearts, to suggest the existence of other 
ties, or the future duties of the wife and the 
mother ! 

_“ But all this was drawing to a close,” con- 
tinued old Victorine, wiping her eyes; ‘‘ and J 
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was the only person who foresaw that a catas- 
trophe was at hand! Every day when I visited 
the Chateau, I perceived that the sick lady was 
feebler and feebler than the day preceding. She 
no longer quitted the house ; she could scarcely 
turn upon her bed of misery without assistance ; 
the only food she tasted was tisanne of capillaire 
and other simple febrifuges prepared by my hand, 
Yet she never murmured! Her answer was al- 
ways ‘ Better,’ in reply to the anxious inquiries 
of her children. And they believed her! Affec. 
tion is so rashly sanguine in its hopes and con. 
fidence. 

‘* Nevertheless, as winter approached, the 
Marquis began tu discern symptoms of an alarm: 
ing change ; and much against the desire of the 
invalid, a physician was fetched from St. Peter's 
Port, to issue his mandate upon her case. But 
mandate there was none to issue. The gentle. 
man was compelled to avow that, although her 
broken constitution proclaimed his patient’s con. 
dition to be hopeless, he could guess nothing of 
the sources of her disorder. He knew that she 
must die,—that was all!—and if every learned 
man were as honest, it is perhaps the utmost 
Doctors have to unfold. But guess, Sir, only 
guess the change which those few words wrought 
in the family at the Chateau! ‘The first time I 
beheld the Marquis after the departure of the 
physician, he looked to me as if he had been 
turned into a statue of stone. There was some. 
thing in the long-enduring sickness of his lady 
which he had seemed to reverence, as though it 
were the probation of a martyr and unamenable 
to any mortal remedy ; but now that the sen. 
tence was gone forth —that he knew the dust he 
loved was with the dust about to mingle,—he 
began to reproach himself that he had not earlier 
applied to human aid in her behalf. It was not 
till she was on the eve of entering into the joy 
of her Lord, and putting on immortality, that her 
husband seemed to recollect she was born of 
woman,—a mere child of clay, like others ef the 
earth ! 

‘‘] will pass over that season of affliction !” 
faltered Madame Le Tellier. “ During the gra. 
dual decay of the sufferer, it appeared to me a 
strenge but evident thing, that the poor meek 
humble invalid, so long prepared for the worst, 
and so well prepared by the exercise of every 
Christian virtue, shrank from the final consum. 
mation! At times, indeed, a heavenly fervour 
was in her uplifted eyes, as if Hope still existed 
for heron high. But immediately afterwards, 
a shudder would come over her wasted frame, as 
though her glance had suddenly fallen upon some 
dark abyss, still intervening between herself and 
eternal life. Deep, deep sighs would burst from 
her labouring breast, when she found or faneied 
herself alone ; and often when I greeted her, of 
mornings, with gratulation that she had rested 
well, she would answer in a broken voice,—‘ God 
is too good to me! He is leading me with s 
tender hand towards the darkest of all my trials, 
Pray for me, good Victorine; dear Victorine, 
pray for me, that His upholding strength may not 












































be withdrawn, when my need is the sorest.’ Alas ! 
alas! Sir, that was aheavy, heavy winter to me !’ 

*€ Do not distress yourself by concluding your 
narrative to-night,” said Captain R » per- 
ceiving that not only the cheeks of his vener- 
able hostess were wet with tears ; but that even 

Manon had drawn aside, and was sobbing vio- 
lently.” 

* Nay!” said Maman Le Tellier, “ my tale is 
wellnigh ended ; and I would willingly recur 
te it no more.” 

“It is truly a melancholy night,” replied the 
guest, approaching nearer to the hearth, so that 
his arm could reach the back of the chair, on 
which little Manon had concealed her face. 
‘The wind howls dolefully among the trees. 
There will be a hurricane before morning.” 

“And yet,” resumed Madame Le Tellier, 
“the weather is not half so portentous to-night, 
as on the desolate Christmas Eve, when I was 
roused from my bed by one of the servants of 
the Chateau, to attend upon the dying moments 
of Madame de St. Sauveur. Throughout that 
day, she had been better ; had occupied herself 
in overlooking her papers, and communing with 
her daughters, respecting their preparations for 
the religious duties of the season. But towards 
night, she became suddenly worse ; and at mid- 
night, the Marquis, foreseeing the necessity of 
my presence, forbade the servants to retire to bed. 
Having instantly obeyed his summons, I wrapt my 
cloak closely round me, as I stemmed the violence 
of the wind, in following old Gabriel up the ascent 
of the Cote. The gusts soon extinguished the lan- 
tern with which we were provided ; but we could 
not miss our way; for, in the chamber of the 
dying woman, high in the Chateau above the 
path, there burned a melancholy watch-light, 
shining out through the darkness of the storm, 
with a fearful and unnatural radiance. 

I was soon by the bedside. By the light of 
that ill-omened lamp, I looked upon the pale, 
pale face of Madame, scarcely distinguishable 
from the white pillow on which it rested ; and 
noted the slender hands devoutly crossed upon the 

breast of the sufferer, as though it had been too 
great an indulgence for a dying sinner to suffer 
them to be clasped in the endearing grasp of the 
loved ones who knelt around her couch. Made- 
mosielle Sophie's head was buried in the cover- 
lid; Claire and Antoinette were entwined in 
each other's arms ; but on the face of the poor 
father was utter despair. ‘ Take courage !’ 
said I, after having bent over her and examined 





her countenance. ‘ Heaven is giving her re- | 


newed strength. Her breath is free,—her pulse 
beats stronger. Speak, dear lady! Set their 
hearts at ease !—You are better,—are you 
not ?’ 

*«¢ Almost well !’ replied Madame de St. Sau- 
veur, in a voice whose hollowness startled her 
hearers with horror. ‘ Raise me up, Victorine, 
and give me my last measure of earthly suste- 
nance, that my soul may bless you before I 
die.’ 

** Although nearly motionless, sir, with awe, 
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I obeyed her injunctions. I raised her jn my 
arms—I lifted to her lips a cordial potion; ang 
as she stooped her head to drink, I heard a myr_ 
mur between her parched lips.—And, trembling ag 
listened, I wiped away the heavy dew from her 
dying brow, and supported her emaciated frame 
in my arms ; when on a sudden she called wildly 
on the Marquis to draw near, and cried aloud jn 
a hoarse voice, that she must not die till gl) 
should be accomplished. ‘I cannot go hence,’ 
said she, ‘till justice has been done. A secret 
lies heavy on my soul, to weigh me down to de. 
struction, My husband will surely curse me in 
my last moments,—my children will loathe me 
in the grave ; yet, behold my task must be fu). 
filled,’ 

«“ «No, no, no!’ ejaculated Monsieur de §¢. 
Sauveur, breathless with consternation, and will. 
ing to impute the incoherent words of his wife 
to delirious excitement. ‘ You are destroying 
yourself by this violence. Tranquillize your 
nerves by a night’s rest. The Curé of Icart has 
been sent for, and in the morning the spiritual 
consvlations of the Church will restore you toa 
happier frame of mind.’ 

‘“<« He shall seek me in the morning and he 
shall not find me,’ answered the Marchioness, 
in a wild but solemn voice. ‘ But tell him that 
if | died unblessed by the sacraments of grace, 
it was that I held myself unworthy to approach 
them in my struggle with death ; although, if 
earthly penance may aught avail in the sight of 
the Most High, for years and years | have 
neither stirred nor rested, save with the remem. 
brance of my sin before my eyes.’ 

“<If not in mercy to yourself, in pity to me, 
desist !’ cried the poor Marquis, covering his 
face with his hands. 

“*Nay!’ replied the dying penitent, ina tone 
hoarse with the near approach of death ; ‘I 
have deferred my confessions too long already. 
Husband! my eyes are dim, aud I behold your 
face no longer! Children, my hands are cold as 
the clod of the valley, and your embraces must 
be mine no more. Grant me only a word of 
pity—a word of pardon!’ 

“Oh! mighty Heaven !’—cried Ma’mselle 
Sophie, almost distracted, ‘ restore her to her- 
self! She raves!’ 

““<«Qh! no, no, I am not raving,’ faltered the 
Marchioness. ‘ With the full and perfect pos- 
session of my faculties, I avow that one of the 
daughters now weeping beside me, is not the off- 
spring of my husband!’ 

“A thunderbolt falling into the chamber of 
death could not have produced a more startling 
sensation. The horror of the announcement burst 
at once upon the minds of the girls. One of 
them then was an alien. One of them was about 
to be cast forth! One of them on the verge of 
orphanhood! Involuntarily the three sisters 
precipitated themselves at the feet of him whom 
each still trusted might be her father. The 
words resounding in their ears,—‘ One of them 
is not the offspring of my husband !’ 

“¢Oh! do not say that it is J/ mother, mo- 
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ther! say not, say not, that it is J!’ cried 
Sophie, writhing with agony. 

«¢«We have been so happy together!” ejacula- 
ted Claire, embracing both her sisters; ‘ and 
must we part at last ?’\—while Antoinette, pale 
as her dying mother, was unable to utter a syl- 
lable; but kept convulsively kissing the hand of 
the Marquis, as if a sentence of illegitimacy 
would prove to her young heart a sentence of 
death. 

«And since I must die with the brand of 
guilt upon my brow, added the dying woman, 
‘Jet me at least atone the injury I have inflic- 
ted by a final act of justice.’ 

«¢ Not another word !’ cried Monsieur de St. 
Sauveur, advancing solemnly towards the bed- 
side; ‘ such atonement were a deeper injury. 
Ihave loved—I Jove—these three children as 
my own. I cannot spare the one of which you 
would deprive me. I have heard too much—I 
wish to hear no more! You have robbed me of 
my tenderness towards the wife of my youth ; 
bereave me not of one of my beloved girls !’ 

«“ The sisters sprang at once into his arms ‘— 
they bathed him with their tears,—they clung 
to the heart, the generous heart of this best of 
men; and lo! a flush of indescribable joy lighted 
up the countenance of the guilty mother, whom, 
for a moment, they had forgotten. 

‘« J die content !’ she faltered, laying her poor 
head upon my shoulders. ‘ The innocent one 
will not be driven forth to perish. Blessings on 
him !—blesings on them !—I die content !’ 

“ Loudly, at that moment, did I call upon the 
Marquis, to extend his hand to her in token of 
forgiveness, for I saw that her spirit was indeed 
passing away. And after a moment’s pause, he 
did so; but the concession came too late. She 





was gone! she was at rest !—Yet I would have | 


given much that her dying ears had caught the 


parting adjuration of her husband :—‘ Thy sins | 


be forgiven thee above, as J have truly, and freely 


forgiven them! Vade in pace.’ 
e 7 * . 


‘* A few hours afterwards, and as the morning 
sun broke into the chamber, and shone upon the 
corpse, asmile dawned on the dead face of the 
Marchioness, as though her triumph over misery 
was accomplished—as though she had surmount- 
ed the ordeal—as though the Supreme Creator 
who had fostered her repentance, and perfected 
her expiation, had received her into the number 
of his elect.” 

“ And think you that the Marquishad strength 
of mind to inquire no further?” said Captain 
R—— mistrustfully. 

‘* He was a man of honour, sir,” said the wi- 
dow reproachfully ; and he was a Christian ; and 
before the remains of his wife were cold, he pro- 
ceeded, in my presence, to consign to the flames 


every paper and memorandum she had left ; per- 
adventure lest, in a moment of human frailty, he 
might be tempted to do that which years of re- 
pentance could not avail to efface. He mourned 
for her as for a wife whom he had loved ;—he 
was the best of fathers to her children ;—and 
if the blow which had thus cruelly and unex- 
pectedly fallen upon him tended to shorten his 
days, he had the consolation of having fulfilled 
a heavy duty.” 

« And did you never discover,” resumed Ma- 
dame Le Tellier’s guest, “ which of the three 
danghters was the one to whom the generosity 
of the Marquis was in truth available ?” 

“Far be it from me to have madethe attempt!” 
said the good widow. “ Yet methinks no one 
who witnessed, or hath heard speak of the con- 
duct of the Marchioness, need entertain a doubt 
upon the subject. Think you that a woman of 
such depth of feeling would have born a child 
unto her husband, after having once stooped to 
shame ?” 

‘It was Antoinette, then!” said Captain R-——- 
musingly,—* the youngest” — 

«The youngest and best beloved, the especial 
favourite of the house,—she who, thanks to the 
glorious goodness of Monsieur de St. Sauveur, is 
now about to share the fortunes of her sisters ; 
having already become the wife of an honourable 
man, whose haughty family would assuredly have 
rejected the alliance of a nameless alien.” 

“You are right, Madame Le Tellier,” cried 
the English gentleman, as if reluctantly con. 
vinced. “ Your departed friend was indeed a 
great man~ for, who so mighty as he who ac- 
complishes the subjugation of a powerful human 
passion ?” 

- “A besetting sin!” -interposed little Manon, 
in a whisper. 

“1 fully sympathize in your respect towards 
such a man!” continued R , tossing off the 
cup of spiced Bourdeaux, which the moralizing 





_ damsel had placed, meanwhile, on the table by 





his side ; “1 rejoice with you, that your friend, 
your Marquis, your whoever, or whatever he 
might be, was restored to his native country, 
and died in the enjoyment of his estates.” 

“ And blest in the happy prospeets of his 
grateful children!” added the widow, motioning to 
her neice to withdraw her chair from the hearth, 
and aid her in retiring to rest. “And now, 
young gentleman, good night, and happier dreams 
to you than my narrative, I fear, is likely to 
excite. Visit us again with my nephew in a 
week or too, and Ancel’s arrival at St. Medards 
shall be the signal for a new Veillée. We will 
then make a merry night of it. It is not often 
that so mournful a history consecrates the an. 
nual dedication of our Lit pe Vertue.” 
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A VISION OF THE NIGHT. 


SHUT out—shut out the dazzling day! 
Oh ! let me sleep and dream azain! 
Why drag me back to walls of clay, 
To careful hours, to penance vain ? 
I loathe the task of human life, 
I shudder in its wintry gleam ; 
Nought reigns on earth but care and strife! 
—Why did you rouse me from my dream ? 


«“ What saw’st thou in the Land of Thought ? 
The lost ones of thy earthly love— 
The dead, the cold, now brightly wrought 
In glories of the realms above ?”’ 
No!—In Affection’s soft caress 
A thousand wild emotions teem ; 
My soul was tranquil—passionless— 
Why did you rouse me from my dream ? 


“ Saw’st thou a world where noble hearts 
Show mercy to the poor man’s thrall— 
A realm whose equal law imparts 
Freedom, and tood, and gold to,all 2” 
No! in the soul's untroubled sphere 
No gold defiles, no jewels gleain ; 
There flows no blood, there falls no tear— 
Why did you rouse me frou: my dream ? 


“ Saw’st thou a clime whose gorgeous sky, 
Unsullied by usurping night, 
Untolds, in blazing majesty, 
A changeless oriflamine of light 2” 
No! in that Heaven of miracles 
No planets roll, 10 meteors stream 3 
There holy twilight hovering dwells— 
Why did you rouse me from my dream ? 





“ Saw’st thou within its lone recess 

The oblivious cup with poppies wreathed, 
To sooth the sense of weariness, 

E’en by Enjoyment’s self bequeathed ?” 
“No! in that visionary world, 

Unroused by Pleasure’s fierce extreme, 
Slumber’s soft wings are ever furled— 

Why did you rouse me from my dream ? 


Far sweeter sounds came on mine ear, 
Than silence or than music’s strain ; 
Such as when eastern pilgrims hear 
The murmur of the coming rain ; 
While, arching high, like verdant skies, 
Or the green groves of Academe, 
Cool laurel shades appeared to rise— 
Why did you rouse me from my dream ? 


No vivid glare—no treacherous gold— 
Was there—no burst of tuneful art— 
No glowing warmth—no gelid cold— 
No thrill of the excited heart; 
No tapturous throb of transient bliss, 
Which the frail slaves of sense esteem ;— 
Why, from entrancement pure as this— 
Why did you rouse me from my dream ? 


As moonlight’s midnight stillness calm, 
Holy and soft as childhood’s prayer, 
Soothing as Pity’s healing balm, 
Was every mild emotion there. 
Oh! for that blessed scene again! 
My hopes, my thoughts, my senses seem 
Spell-wrought, beyond all mortal ken, 
By the vague magic of a dream. 





THE EXPERIENCES OF RICHARD TAYLOR, ESQ. 
CHAPTER VIIIL—GOVERNOR FOX.—PART II. 


Auu the address of Mr. Walpole and myself 
could not break off the negotiation proceeding 
under such “ favourable auspices,” between the 
agent of the Jew boroughmonger and our friend 
Governor Fox. He would be in Parliament. 
He had set his heart upon it. He would reform 
many abuses, and remove numerous grievances ; 
mike a great figure, do a prodigious quantity of 
good to the poor, the Church, and the Marine 


Service ; and, above all, defeat Colonel Bamboo, | 


whose cool impudence, as he conceived it, in op- 
posing him, after eating bis curries and drink- 


him to the highest degree. It was a breach of 
every law of hospitality and good-fellowship,— 
almost a personal affront. An electioneering at- 
torney could not have desired a more hopeful 
subject. The Governor was wound up to the 
pitch of carrying on the war with spirit, and 
spending half his fortune in the contest ; and I 
don’t know how it is, but this fever of election 
excitement is wonderfully catching. We who 
had begun by strenuous opposition, first covert, 
and then avowed—seeing better might not be, at 
last lent ourselves heartily to the “ Fox in- 
terest.” Even in their honeymoon,—the last week 
of it however,—Walpole was penning election- 
eering squibs, and Charlotte making up Fox fa- 














vours of navy blue and red ; while I worked hard in 
the Governor’s committee, principally, I confess, 
as a check upon the Javish expenditure incur. 
red in every quarter. I was resolved that, in the 
first place, he should pay as cheaply as possible 
for his whistle ; and next, that he should have 
skill to play it, so far as the art might be speedi- 
ly imparted by his friends. With the requisite 
physical energy, lungs, and wind, he was largely 
endowed, 

Though, as a rational reformer, I am bound 


_to hope that, in the enlightened progress of 
ing his Madeira for so many years, provoked | 


society, canvassing, and, much more, bribing 
an English elector, will soon be accounted as 
profligate and scandalous as it would at present 
be to canvass or bribe a British judge, I must 
confess, that there was something wonderfully 
exhilarating to corrupt human nature in the 
bustle of a canvass, when anything like the 
show of freedom of choice remained among the 
great body of the voters. Now, our borough, 
though as corrupt as any one subsequently placed 
in the purgatory of schedule B., was not quite 
sunk into the torpor of those which afterwards 
found a place in schedule A. With Chewsburgh 
it was universal gangrene, but not yet absolute 
putrefaction of the whole parts. 

We carried through our man with great eclat, 
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though protests were taken by the other candi- 
date against so many of our votes, that, had one 
third of the exceptions held good, it was clear 
the Governor must be unseated. Of this conse- 
quence he had no adequate notion. He was told 
he was the sitting member fur Chewsburgh ! He 
was in extravagant spirits, and the hurry and 
bustle of the affair left him no leisure to think 
of the bill of costs :— 
«“ Then comes the reckoning when the feast is o'er.” 


But we were still at the banquet. 

After our candidate had foundered in several 
set speeches penned for him by the attorney and 
by Walpole, when fairly driven to his own na- 
tural eloquence, quickened by passion, his ad- 
dresses made such an impression upon the John 
Bulls of all complexions, collected in front of 
his rostrum, (the balcony, over the porch of the 
inn,) that had the market people been voters, we 
would certainly have carried the Governor by 
acclamation, in the teeth of the liberal candidate. 
The hearty cheering of the crowd produced a 
wonderful effect on the spirits of the orator, 1 
have never yet seen a man so elated for the mo- 
ment by that intoxicating incense, that true 
laughing gas,— 

“ The fickle reek of popular breath.” 


To be sure, strong and sound as his brains 
were, he was late in life of first inhaling it. 

« And if I speak here in open day to the sa- 
tisfaction of 500 honest chaw-bacons and smock- 
frocks, and 150 men in broad-cloth, why may’nt 
I to the 100 honest independent members in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, with the 300 humbugs, and 
the rest of the jackanapes, the surtout and 
mustachio sprigs of quality fellows to boot of 
‘em! Let me alone. I have hit the true nail 
at last.” 

“| was always certain Governor Fox would 
make a most useful and distinguished member 
of the House of Commons,” said the attorney. 
“And unless he had possessed extraordinary 
mental and moral qualifications, I never” . 

My most frequent and peaceful mode of rebuke 
is to interrupt the speaker :—‘‘ I have not the 
least doubt,” I observed, ‘“ but that the Gover- 
nor will be sufficiently distinguished, were it but 
for that rare quality of straight-forward, blunt 
sincerity.” 

There was but one drawback to the eclat of 
our election: though Bamboo was hissed to our 
hearts’ content, the few favourable symptoms of 
a riot, which broke out at the close of the poll, 
soon died away, and the tremendous crash which 
made the eves of our new made legislator twin- 
kle and brighten, as he hastened to the window, 
proved, on investigation, to be nothing more than 
a lawful, though rough hammering down of the 
polling-booth, The smashing of the windows of 
Bambvo’s inn, on the opposite side of the mar- 
ket place—the committee-room uf the Yellows — 
would, I believe, have done the Governor more 
g0ud than his own apotheosis of chairing, which, 
however, he enjoyed immensely. Though not 
addicted to expense, 1 am sure he would have 
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willingly paid the broken glass, and plastered 
the broken heads out of his own pocket, to have 
had his true old English revenge on his rival com. 
plete. He affected none of the hand-shaking, com- 
plimentary magnanimity of these silken times, 
He owned, or rather proclaimed, that he hated 
Bamboo like the devil, and wished him to lose 
above all things. Though bound by the duties 
and decorums of an infant law-maker, I fancied 
atone of reproach in his remark to Mr, Wal- 
pole, that Englishmen had lost half their spirit 
at elections, 

And now all was undeniably over, and the 
new Member had written franks for every body 
around him. Beginning, as a mark of high dis- 
tinction, with Mrs. Walpole, dowager, he left not 
not off till mine host of the Red Dragon, and 
even Boots himself, was supplied with one frank 
for his mother, and another, I daresay, for his 
sweetheart. The Governors bounty in frank. 
ing was boundless. 

The bill of the Red Dragon was still to pay, 
and the new Member had never left any house 
of public reception with his bill unsettled, in his 
life, Red Dragon preferred settling with the 
agent, according to the ancient and approved 
custom of all elections in Chewsburgh—whether 
contested or not. It was, indeed, with some 
reason that the landlord persisted in refusing to 
tender his bill, pleading want of time, where 
there were so many ¢rifling items to enter ; as 
I have little doubt that our new law-maker, 
on its presentation, would have furnished him 
with a few more—such as “‘ To one broken head,” 
or “ To a kicking down my own stairs,” had it 
been tendered on the spot. I cannot tell to 
how much the Jew agent’s per centage on the 
whole amount might come: but I recollect 
that one item of the bill, of many folio sheets 
in length, was £764, 11s. 3$d. for chaise-hire 
for bringing in the out-voters. Brandy and water 
furnished to the committee-room alone, indepen- 
dently of soups, sandwiches, lunches, wine, waxe 
tapers, &c. &c. &e., came to above £140 during 
our one week’s labour. At that awful reckoning, 
the settling of which took place sume months 
afterwards, I still recollect the sneaking look and 
whining tone of the country attorney, while he 
addressed the rampant Governor inthese words,— 
‘* But the duty, my dear Sir—you don't consider 
the heavy duty on brandies, Governor, with the 
expense of the victuallers’ license, sir, and the 
house-tax, and window-tax, which, on the Red 
Dragon, amount to a heavier annual sum than the 
corresponding taxes on the noblest mansiors in 
the county—to double of that, indeed.” 

‘‘ You are telling me a cursed lie,” cried the 
furious Governor, ‘‘ when you tell me that that 
paltry inn—but it’s a good enough inn—but that 
that paltry fellow pays half, or fiftieth as much, 
house.tax as is paid for Belvoir Castle.” 

The man appealed to me; and | believed this 
part of his statement, at least, extremely pro- 
bable, though | was prepared to deny that these 
premises warranted the sweeping conclusi.a» of 
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summarily dismissed, with a peremptory assur- 
ance that, until the bill was cut down two-thirds, 
not a sixpence would be forthcoming, the Gover- 
nor reverted to the subject. 

“£140 for brandy and water, and refresh- 
ments !—how much is the water a-quart in the 
Red Dragon? Heard you ever, Mr. Richard, of 
such an extortioning rascal? Why, every man of 
the six of ye might have been kept royally drunk, 
from morn to night, for a month, upon L.40 worth 
of real Nantes. ‘ But the duty, my dear sir,’ ” 
he continued, with an air of mimicking the at- 
torney. ‘* And what the devil is the duty?” 

“ What would reduce the brandy charged in 
your bill to at least one third of its price—it 
is, at present, about 25s. a gallon.” 

“ The deuce it is! I knew it was dam- 
nable upon Schiedam gin, or old Jamaica rum 
either. The doctors ordered brandy for old 
Stoke of the artillery, and Geneva toddy for 
Lieutenant Denovan of the Invalids; but they. 
poor fellows, can’t afford it—that’s hard now. 
Thongh old Jamaica rum be, out of sight, a 
sounder, better liquor than either, the brandy 
and Schiedam were to them in the nature of me- 
dicine. I understand I am paying more than 
double price here for Leeward Island rum which 
I did abroad for Jamaica—the primest. That 
is harder still ; and the Yankees getting it as 
cheap as ditch-water. Why the devil, can you 
tell me, have we Englishmen not our own rums, 
and sugars, and teas, as cheap as the Dutch and 
the Yankees ?” 

“ Tt will be your duty, as a Member of Par- 
ment, to inquire into that.” 

“ And that it will ; and, what is more, I'll do 
it. I know, though, it is quite right not to let 
good British gold go to our natural enemies, the 
dancing, capering Monsheers, or to the greedy 
Dutchmen, with their big breeches :—I suppose 
it is for that they tax Geneva and brandy so 
cruelly ; but old Jamaica rum, made in our own 
colonies, by our own niggers, for the benefit of 
our own planters 

“ That makes a difference to be sure; but 
not so much, either, to men like poor despyptic 
Stoke, or Denovan—liking better pure brandy 
and Schiedam-punch, or requiring them for cure 
or comfort, and too poor to purchase solace or 
healing, in consequence of the high rate of our 
taxation.” 

“ But you see it is to keep our gold out of 
the pockets of the French and the Dutch, who 
fit out fleets and armies against us, and fight us 
with our own cash.” 

“ Or pour it into the pockets of those not 
much nearer and dearer to us than the Gauls 
and Batavians. Is it not folly, think you, Go- 
vernor, for a man to punish himself in the first 
place that he may annoy his neighbour in the 
second, admitting that such annoyance were jus- 
tifiable at all, or that we had power to inflict it ? 
The man must have a large stomach for revenge 
who does so. Would you not think him a fool?” 

“ One must do a great deal for the good of 
one’s native country, Mr. Richard.” 








“Granted. If the real good of ofd England 
requires that, though preferring or requiring fo_ 
reign spirits, we should, nevertheless, poison 
ourselves with villainous Knglish gin, I am too 
good a patriot to object, If for the 
good, set the ten thousand casks abroach,—je 
them— 


For ever dribble out their base contents, 

Touched by the Midas finger of the State, 

Bleed gold for Ministers to sport away. 

Drink and be poisoned ; ’tis your country bids. 
Gloriously drunk, obey the important call ; 

Her cause demands the assistance of your throats,— 
Ye all can swallow, and she asks no more. 


The Governor had scarcely patience to hear 
me out. ‘ This is some of the piperly stuff of 
your snivelling poets, or Temperance Society fel. 
lows.” 

“No such thing,—at any rate the words are 
used by me only as a plea for better tipple. | 
avow I see no means of putting an end to gin. 
drinking, half so effectual, as allowing people to 
have cheaply, good rum, Geneva, and brandy, 
with food, shelter, and clothing. These are my 
engines for putting an end to intemperance,— 
But this abominable bill!” I took up that ef 
the Red Dragon, which, if laid on end, would, 
have extended over all its mazy passages. 

“What withheld me yet, Mr. Richard, from 
kicking that rascally attorney down stairs, when 
he dared say to my face, that his Grace, the 
Duke of Rutland, pays less house-tax for Belvoit 
Castle, than that cheating fellow, his employer, 
lately the butler of a small squire, for his paltry 
inn ?” 

“First, my dear Governor, because kicking 
—save duns—is not a parliamentary privilege ; 
and, lastly, because, [ dare say, you suspect that 
the statement may be quite true.” 

“What, sir! the Duke of Rutland pay no 
more house-tax than a paltry tavern-keeper, in 
a country town! It would be a manifest affront 
put upon the old nobility of England to let them 
pay no more.” 

«Ay, Governor; yet that noble Duke, and 
also he of Leeds, and Newcastle, and Devonshire, 
and Marlborough, and Northumberland, and 
Grafton, and Buckingham, and the whole ducal 
bead-roll, pay at the same rate. It is marvel. 
lous with what good grace their Graces submit 
very gracefully to the affront of paying a very 
small share, or none, of the national reckoning.” 

“ Now, arn’t you joking with me, Mr. Taylor?” 

« Never was more serious in my life. This is 
a fact so notorious, that even a new member of 
Parliament might know it. How much house- 
duty did you pay at Rochester ?” 

“ Why, about £12. I appealed to be sure, 
but the rascals showed me an Act of Parliament 
for it ; and I appealed, also, against £2, 19s., oF 
something that way, which they charged Mrs. 
Walpole for her small cottage,—the lubberly fel- 
lows! plundering widow women, living barely on 
their small pensions ; but that was for her win- 
dows too,—and indeed the ricketty brick and 
plaster tenement, which I could have 
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over with a good drive of my shoulder, was not 
worth more than that sum of rent.” 

1 inquired what several other of his friends 
and neighbours paid, and was satisfactorily an- 
swered. They were all charged the full amount 
exigible on their rent,—and that rent highly, if not 
exorbitantly rated. My brother’s house-tax, for 
a house in London rated at £300 a-year, was 
above forty guineas. 

« Well, my brother pays this. His house is, 
to be sure, dear rented from its locality,—now 
what pays Euston Hall, one seat of the Duke of 
Grafton - 

« What! the show-place—the place we see in 
the pictures ?” 

« The same.” 

“ Why a good round number of hundreds, I'll 
be sworn.” 

“ What pays Blenheim, the Marlborough fa- 
mily’s place,—you have seen Blenheim? —or what 
Nottingham Castle, the pride of the Newcastles ?”’ 

“ A swingeing sum, I guess,—if Mr. James 
Taylor pays above forty guineas for his house in 
town, and myself £12 for my box at Rochester.” 

« Why, £14 for Euston Hall, and ditto for the 
Duke of Newcastle’s stronghold.” 

“ By the Lord Harry, you don’t say it! Well 
there is work ready cut out for me, If I don't 
affront them, from Land’s End to Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, and make ’em table their coins, call me 
acrop-ear. Why the deuce don’t the Dukes and 
Lords pay fair down, like other honest household- 
ers ?”” 

“ Affront them! poh, poh. 
easily done.” 

“ You may say that, any way, of those who 
have their lady mothers and dowager grand- 
mothers pensioners ; though their husbands, 
perhaps, never saw more service than a review 
day at Hounslow,—or in camp on the Sussex coast, 
played at soldiers. Why, they are meaner beg- 
gars than a hobnail’s gammer in the work-house, 
for she would not be there if her son had where- 
withal to keep her out.” 

“ With this additional circumstance of aggra- 
vation, that the honest chaw-bacon is so cruelly 
taxed in his basket and his store, for the benefit 
of the grandee parties, that he is rendered totally 
unable to support his own mother.” 

‘‘ Now you are at that bread-tax again. It is 
all puzzle-work that to me, though I see no busi- 
ness an industrious free-born Englishman has 
to pay more for his loaf, than a Frenchman or 
4 Hollander.” 

‘Or to be tied up from buying where he can 
find bread, or what is the same thing, bread-corn, 
best and cheapest ?” 

: “ By Jove not—certainly not! Why should 
er 

“ Why, because landlords must be able to clear 
their mortgage interest, and maintain their splen- 
dour ; and don’t know else how to set a‘ out it.” 

“Why the deuce do people let em? They 
than’t pay out of my pocket, though.” 

“ Nor out of the pockets of your constituents, 
if you can help it ?” 


That is not so 
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« My constituents! You know that is all hum- 
bug ; but why should bread and meat be dearer 
than it was when I wasa boy? That's the qués- 
tion. One of the first things I remember was 
my father speaking about the Hanoverian rats, 
and Walpole, who brought in the excise and the 
tax on beer; I'll have off all that ;—but what, 
now, in my place, Mr. Richard, would be the 
first thing you would broach in the House? A 
bill to burn all these spinning-jennies, which spin 
the Peels and Arkwrights into fine estates, while 
Englishmen are working for them upon potatoés 
and water-gruel ?>—The threshing-machines, too, 
which take the work out of the poor labourers’ 
teeth, and send them to the work-house ?” 

I shook my head.—* I'll be hanged now, sir, 
if I know what you would be at. Well, if we 
mayn’t burn ‘em, what say you to taking the 
owners bound, that no Englishmen shall be 
thrown out of bread on this account. When you 
knock up any office, you always pension off the 
fellow that held it, and call that enly justice, 
since you take away his employment ; and what 
is more, I will hear nothing of the machines, un- 
less they come bound to afford the men working 
them,: fire, food, and clothing, as Englishmen 
should. You are shaking your wise pate again ; 
—do I ask what is unreasonable ?” 

‘« Only impracticable, I fear.” 

“ My next bill shall be to make every body 
go to church, which you must own will be 4 
vast saving in point of economy, besides promot. 
ing piety and good discipline,—no straggling 
after Methodists, and Ranters, and Anabaptist 
fellows,—no good in paying twice over ; first to 
the parson, which you must do any way, and then 
to the chapel, for your whims. There will be a 
good swingeing saving at once.” 

‘“ There are two ways of accomplishing this, 
—pay him only whose services you require.” 

“ What, sir?” 

“1 say that I agree with you :—once paying 
the parson is quite enough ; but let it be him 
you pay, by whom you wish to be served. There 
are two ways, you see, of accomplishing your 
excellent, economical object. If every man pay 
only for the religious ministry he approves, there 
will be no double-payment, and consequently no 
hardship.” 

“You are at that puzzle-work again. Don’t 
you see, man, that the landlords and farmers are 
bound to pay the parsons to preach in church to 
the poor people; so why need they tax and 
starve themselves, to keep up chapels ?” 

With all this, and though the Governor’s re. 
pugnance to the “ snivelling, canting Methodist 
fellows,” never was fully conquered, he was more 
easily brought to see that tithes, and every kind 
of church revenues, were national property, than 
if born heir to the advowson of a good benefice 
or two. Still he was sadly perplexed—for as yet 
he had little more knowledge of any public prin- 
ciple, or political question, than ninety of the 
hundred of the young, or even the middle-aged 
gentlemen, then chosen members of the Honour. 
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Though I failed in most other points, proba- 
bly from attempting too much at once, I suc- 
ceeded completely in demonstrating to my pupil 
the propriety and necessity of a free trade in the 
first necessaries of life. It was a proof of the in- 
tegrity of his mind, and the singleness of his 
heart, that he believed the landed proprietors of 
Great Britain only required to have the same 
facts clearly set befure them, to cease from grind- 
ing their fellow-subjects by a monopoly for which 
posterity must think with contempt of the men 
of the 19th century, who endured it so long, after 
fully perceiving its iniquity. The Governor 
came to know them better; but unfortunately 
he never found an opportunity of entering the 
lists for the labourer, against, as he said, those 
who thrust their greedy fingers into his dish ; and 
who, for every slice of his loaf that went to feed 
his children, subtracted a half one, or what was 
equal its value, for their own benefit. ‘The Go- 
vernor had only spoken once in the House, 
though he voted stanchly against Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and for the abolition of the duty on 
Baltic timber, when an election committee, after 
all fitting deliberation, the examination of a host 
of witnesses, and numerous reports, declared his 
election void! Bamboo was the sitting member, 
—and the bill of the Red Dragon was yet un- 
settled ! 

The poor Governor! I give myself praise for 
the long-suffering with which I bore his tran- 
sports of rageat first, and his sallies of temper long 
afterwards. A bilious attack ended in a violent 
fever, which acted as a counter-irritant in miti- 
gation of the worst symptoms, To save the patient 
from a fatal relapse, Mr. Walpole, during his 
recovery, parried the attacks of Red Dragon, 
and, afterwards, by threatening Jew, agent, and 
landlord, with exposure, effected a considerable 
deduction from the bill of election expenses. 

The final settlement left our old friend minus 
L.5700, a considerable quantity of black bile, 
and all the fragments of his honest prejudices 
for merry Old England, This affair brought the 
infirmities of old age with rapid strides upon the 
Governor. At the commencement of the Canvass, 
though verging on fourscore, 
looked more like a hale man of sixty-five ; but 
a painful change was now perceptible. He never 
fully recovered his flesh, or former toughness. 
Toughness, rather than mere strength, had been 
alike his physical and spiritual quality ; and 
though, 

«“ Even in his ashes lived their wonted fires, 
it was easy to perceive that gradual decrepitude 
of mind was to be the sure attendant of an en- 
feebled frame. ‘The Governor was stimulated to 
a desperate rally. The cause 1 proceed to relate. 

During any of his previous attacks of illness, 
which though, like everything about him, violent, 
were unfrequent, Mrs. Walpole had acted the 
intelligent, friendly woman’s part in the bache- 
lor establishment. It was she counselled and 
directed Black Sam, and saw that the nurse ri- 
gidly obeyed the instructions of the Baptist apo- 
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would have paid unaudited, save that the infal. 
lible « Widow Walpole,” who, he knew, would 
do every thing good for him, except marrying him, 
had called in the objectionable satellite of Esey. 
lapius. Great gossip as the Public or the World js, 
in Rochester as everywhere else, she had never 
either smiled, sneered, or surmised aught evil or 
amiss of Mrs, Walpole’s friendly attentions tothe 
insulated old bachelor. The lady, it was known, 
neither wanted a husband for herself, nor, now at 
least, a legacy for her prosperous son, Bet when 
the Governor was seized with the election-fever, 
of which many as strong men have died, Mrs, 
Walpole was making a distant and long visit to 
an early friend ; and her post by the Governor's 
bedside, was usurped by a lady of very different 
character. 

When I first saw Miss Catherine Chadleigh, 
at a military ball, she might have been about 
thirty-six, though she was still what is called 
“a remarkably handsome woman.” She was the 
eldest of the five daughters of a half-pay lieu. 
tenant of foot, who, in consequence of severe 
wounds received in India, had early obtained 
retirement, and now held a small office in the 
public works at Chatham, The whole family, 
parents and children, were strikingly military in 
tastes, manners, habits, morals :—gay to levity, 
fond of show, and, above all, wonderfully skilled 
in the art of maintaining a dashing exterior on 
very narrow means. The ladies among the Ro- 
chester and Stroud civilians could nut compre- 
hend their economy. It was a constant, endur- 
ing theme of wonder, It appeared to them, at 
tea-table calculations, that the whole income of 
Lieutenant—in common parlance Captain—Chad. 
leigh, was not enough to keep his beautiful girls 
in slippers and sashes. How clean cards, wax- 
lights, and refreshments were afforded for the 
frequent evening parties he gave the officers, 
was a deeper mystery ; but it was understood 
that among the many accomplishments of the 
Chadleigh family was dexterous play. Even the 
youngest girl—Chatti., she of thirteen—was more 
than a match at ecar/é, loo, vint-et-une, brag, 
&e. &e. &e., for any lately-joined officer of 
engineers—not to speak of fledgling ensigns 
and raw lieutenants. Yet there was no unfair 
play—no high stakes—all was superior know- 
ledge and dexterity ; and the young men were 
contented to lose a trifle in the evenings to the 
fair and elegant creatures who graced their morn- 
ing promenade, sung duets with them, or were 
their partners in the evening dance. Mrs. Chad- 
leigh contrived that it should be a difficulty, and 
reckoned a favour, as it certainly was an enjoy- 
ment, to the young subalterns, to be admitted to 
her tea and ecard parties. Though it was doubt- 
ful to the Chatham ladies whether any of the 
virls would © settle to advantage,” it was quite 
clear that each might, without much difficulty, 
‘scamble up some sort of husband” from among 
the corps after corps of officers, which this trans- 
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really handsome family, remained the doubtful 
ease. Three of the younger girls had married 
under twenty ; the respective matrimonial prizes 
peing a lieutenant of marines, an assistant sur- 
geon, and a purser in the navy. Chatti, always 
celebrated as the cleverest girl of the set, caught 
a captain of the engineers. These were small 
doings in the eyes of Miss Chadleigh. The 
homage of succeeding generations of military 
men had done less to swell her pride, and stimu- 
late her ambition, than the idle patronage, or 
friendship, as it was called, of a lady of quality, 
the wife of a retired colonel in the neighbourhood, 
who, in her comparative solitude and imaginary 
poverty, found the society, accomplishments, and 
flattery of a pretty young woman, with whom she 
needed to be on no ceremony, a relief from the 
tedium of Chatham life. Lady Louisa paid Miss 
Chadleigh attentions which the four younger Miss 
Chadleighs considered quite enviable. Lady 
Louisa drove her friend on airings in her pony 
phaeton,—invited her to spend days, and finally 
weeks and months at her house,—presented her 
with showy dresses, and enriched her with cast- 
of trinkets and other faded relics of her own 
past age of beauty and belleship. She did more: 
she introduced her favourite to the Colonel’s an- 
cient friends and dinner-guests, several of whom 
might have been considered “a great catch,’— 
Governor Fox being then esteemed the worst 
party on the veteran list. But Miss Chadleigh 
was yet far off from what the ladies call “* Last 
Prayers.” She was still a youthful ambitious 
beauty,—the Governor a cross, vulgar, old bore ; 
and the nephew of Lady Louisa, the Honourable 
George Tynwald, a late Etonian, a favourite at 
Windsor, second son of an Earl, and a newly 
joined cornet in the Guards, 
other cornet in every desirable quality she had 


surpassed every 


ever imagined of man or boy:—he was but nine- 
teen ;—it was his.only fault. True, he was poor, 
and Miss Chadleigh knew all the unpleasant at- 
tendants on genteel or titled poverty,—but then 
the family had interest :—there never yet was 
real cause to fear that the second son of an Earl, 
80 connected with many noble families and go- 
vernment people, as the Honourable George, 
would ever suffer real want. Lady Louisa and 
the Colonel were miserably poor ; yet they kept a 
handsome establishment, servants and horses,—a 
good table,—a pony phaeton,—saw company, and 
Miss Chadleigh, at 
twenty-five, wanted not for prudence ; but the 
poverty of an Earl’s daughter-in-law presented 
nothing to alarm the daughter of Lieutenant 
Chadleigh, Then Lady Louisa, and the other 
noble relatives of the Honourable George, might 
be as indignant as they chose,—but they must 
be forced to acknowledze that love only—pure, 
disinterested. resistless passion—had been her 
sole motive in one night packing up the coral 
necklaces and bracelets, and Roman pearls, with 
which her hostess had presented her, and steal- 
ing through the shrubbery of the Lodge to where 
the chaise waited, under the shade of a row of 
Pojiars, with the impatient lover. The young 
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made visits and excursions. 
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cornet’s servant, a party to the enterprise, ima- 
gined that, in playing the lady false, he would 
best serve himself, and also his boyish master; 
who, he perceived, had become rather alarmed 
at the length to which the affair had got, and, 
doubtful whether he had any true vocation at 
this time to a Scotch matrimony. It was not 
wholly for nothing that the honourable George 
had cost his noble father L.1200 at Eton. There 
undoubtedly is superiority in well-cultivated 
masculine intellect. At eighteen, the Etonian 
fairly outwitted a practised coquette of twenty- 
five,—at least all the Chatham ladies whispered 
as much: and it was certain that, on the third 
day, the lingering runaway lovers allowed them- 
selves to be overtaken near Nottingham, on their 
desultory progress northwards. 

At this time, no mercy was shown to Miss 
Chadleigh ; though from ten to fifteen years af- 
terwards, the ladies declared, almost unanimous. 
ly, that Major General Tynwald ought to have 
married Catherine Chadleigh, instead of his 
cousin, Until that marriage took place, Miss 
Chadleigh,—no longer the young and beautiful, 
hnt_ still the wonderfully handsome Miss Chad- 
leigh, whose charms had been celebrated and 
toasted wherever British keels plough the sea, 
vr the Union Jack flies and British swords hew 
their way to victory,—had not wholly despaired, 
or had not fermed any decided plan, If any 
matrimonial overtures had been coyitated, in the 
meanwhile, by transient admirers, one class of 
charitable female friends were ever ready to sug- 
vest, that after her disappointment with Captain, 
Major, and, latterly, General Tynwald, Miss 
Chadleigh, they were sure, would never marry ; 
and another set, more frank and more sagacious, 
repeated the old sentence of condemnation on 
the treacherous juvenile lover, who ought to have 
married. The opinions at mess were still more 
decided. 

Time, which had ripened Miss Chadleigh into 
a most beautiful and lovely girl, next into a re. 
markably handsome woman of thirty-five, and 
then into a wonderfully handsome woman of 
forty-eight, had made Lady Louisa an aged and 
widowed card-playing dowager, approaching 
seventy, and patched up a truce between her 
and her early favourite, after many years of 
hatred and estrangement, ‘They were neces. 
sary to each other; and Mrs, Chadleigh could 
well spare from her humble home, her ambi- 
tious, chagrined, and now fearfully-tempered 
daughter, who vented upon her poor mother 
the misanthropic hatred.and wrath, inspired by 
disappointment, deserved and wholly self-ineur- 
red, but not the less bitter and rankling to # 
proud and imperious mind thwarted in all its 
hopes and affections, Between this lady and 
Governor Fox there had been almost open feud 
in the early period of their acquaintance; and, 
indeed, my frank friend had said everywhere, 
from the first, that Chadleigh should marry off 
his handsome daughters as fast as possible, for 
they would assuredly go to the devil else, espe~ 
cially Miss Kate, who, at the game of ambitious 
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matrimony, would find young ladies were more 
apt to be tricked than young lords. 

Though the lady had cheated him, or some- 
thing like it, at cards, by her dexterous and 
rapid play, and ridiculed him almost to his face, 
for the amusement of Lady Louisa, the Gover- 
nor did not exult long nor immoderately in the 
downfal of the ambitious projects of Miss Chad- 
leigh. A part of the wrath of his naturally can- 
did mind was even directed against the stripling 
lover, of whose heartlessness and juvenile de- 
pravity of mind he spoke in terms that produced 
a rupture of some years duration with the Lady 
Louisa. However, in the rapid succession of 
Chatham inhabitants, the old familiar faces drew 
together again. The Dowager Lady Louisa, 
and Miss Chadleigh, at last, self-invited, honour- 
ed the Governor's annual high banquet by their 
presence ; and he was occasionally seen at the 
card-tables of the Lodge, losing a few crowns, he 
knew not how, but with tolerably good grace. 
But the first hearty reciprocation of regard arose 
out of the affair of Black Sam. Both ladies were 
violently of the Governor’s faction, and both pro- 
claimed it :; and the satire and mimickry which 
Miss Chadleigh indulged against their mutual 
enemies, the She-Saints, captivated his whole 
heart. Her wit was again reported at the Mess as 
faithfully as in her most brilliant days. When 
the Governor met Miss Chadleigh shopping, he 
now gave her his arm home to the Lodge gate, 
and sometimes thought himself bound in polite- 
ness to stay dinner or return totea, if Lady Louisa 
vouchsafed graciously to invite him. At charity- 
balls and fancy-fairs, he became their approved 
squire. When ralliéd by the other veterans on the 
apparent flirtation, the Governor—such is the la- 
tent vanity of man’s heart—would chuckle aloud, 
and take asa personal compliment such sayings, as, 
“What would Kate Chadleigh have taken twenty 
years back to have been seen on the promenade 
beaued by old Governor Fox!’ His turn was come 
then; the proud beauty, now an oldish woman, 
though still a wonderfully handsome woman, and 
in very remarkable preservation, had come down 
a peg,—had descended to his level,—would 
be glad, perhaps, to accept of him,—no saying ! 
The Governor repressed the soft idea; but 
when any of his dowager friends hinted that it 
was believed a fixed thing, he only laughed the 
louder. 

Mrs. Walpole, the most charitable, the mildest, 
and kindest of womankind, at last thought it 
necessary to hint danger. It was upon a visit 
which Edward and I made her on a Saturday, 
a few weeks before we heard the false report of 
the Governor's death, that she first spoke. 

“ The death of Lady Louisa will leave Miss 
Chadleigh, with her habits, a very helpless un- 
protected woman,” said she, considerately; “ un- 
less, indeed, there be any serious intention of 
matrimony entertained by our old friend.” 

** No fear, mother,” cried Walpole. “I know 
what you mean now,—that Miss Chadleigh is 
likely to entrap the old Governor; but no fear 


of him, He would as soon think of marrying 








Tippoo’s mother, if there be in existence such 4 
lady. He will die as he has lived, your single. 
minded, unwedded adorer :— 
“¢ No maid will owe her scathe to him,— 
He never loved but you.’” 

« Don’t be so absurd, Edward, unless you wish, 
to affront me. I do not blame his attentions, js 
their motives be clear to Miss Chadleigh, 
From her, one would believe, that he certainly 
entertains a serious design of proposing for her, 
were Lady Louisa,—whom she ostentatiously af. 
fects that she never will leave,—removed,” 

‘A trick to neutralize you, mother. [ do 
believe she imagines you wili have the Governor 
yet.” 

Mrs. Walpole was now really offended. « ] 
will hold no more discourse on this subject with 
you, Edward. I only wished the Governor's 
friends to comprehend, that whether such a mar. 
riage were likely to conduce to his happiness and 
respectability or not, it may very probably be 
brought about. Half Chatham believes it a set. 
tled thing.” 

“And laughs accordingly.—No, no, mother, 
I can’t give my consent. Let him make Miss 
Kate his heir, if he chooses, to what reasonable 
or unreasonable extent seems to him good ; but 
he shan’t marry her, I promise you, if I can help 
“.” 

The Governor dined with us on that day, as 
he always did when Mr. Walpole visited his 
mother. 

In the morning we had met him, the walking 
military escort of the pony phaeton in which Miss 
Chadleigh slowly drove the fat, arm-chair Lady 
Louisa. The exceeding graciousness of the 
younger lady to Walpole, who had never been a 
favourite, was a suspicious circumstance. She 
even maneuvred that we should both be invited 
to the card party at the Lodge on the same 
evening, which we however declined. 

I have said the Governor dined with us. Im- 
mediately after Mrs. Walpole left the dining- 
room, we began our concerted plan of operation. 
It is told, that a maiden lady of fourscore, on 
being asked at what age a woman ceases to think 
of marriage, candidly told the interrogator, he 
must apply to an older woman than herself. The 
age at which an old man’s vanity, in affairs regard- 
ing the sex, becomes extinct, is equally dubious. 
The Governor, when rallied on his conquest, and 
the prevalent rumours in the Chatham circles, 
seemed highly gratified and flattered, though he 
became at last angry to perceive that we could 
seriously believe he entertained the remotest 
idea that he intended to marry any one, and 
least of all Miss Chadleigh, however willing she 
might be in the humility of twoscore-and-ten, to 
accept of his fortune and his hand. 

« No, no,” was his final answer. “ Kate and 
I know each other too well. One house would 
never hold us.” 

The prospect of Governor Fox getting inte 
Parliament quickened Miss Chadleigh’s opera 
tions. During the canvass, Lady Louisa di 


suddenly of apoplexy, leaving her funded pro- 
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rty to her “ beloved nephew,” the Major- 

General, and her wardrobe to her “dear com- 
anion and domestic friend, Miss Catherine 
Chadleigh.” I shall not attempt to paint the 
rage of the proud, disappointed, and betrayed 
woman; for the old lady whose humours she 
had so long borne, and whose household she had 
superintended, an unpaid servant, had often in 
the lulls following a squall, assured her that her 
interests were not overlooked. The letter ad- 
dressed by the agent of the principal legatee and 
sole executor, the once Honourable George, to 
his aunt’s companion, his own early love, con- 
tained as polite a turning-out-of-doors as could 
well be couched in ten lines of English. It was 
delivered to Miss Chadleigh, by the same trai- 
torous or faithful servant, who, so many years 
before, had disconcerted her scheme of elope- 
ment. Then he had been the valet of a cornet, 
now he was the butler and confidential man of 
a General, who, in virtue of his family interest, 
held several good posts. Mr. ‘Tomkins proceeded, 
in right of his master, to remove the seals 
afixed by the Rochester attorney to the old 
lady’s repositories, and to make inventories pre- 
liminary to the sale of every article the Lodge 
contained :—even the old lady’s pet cockatoo and 
tortoise-shell cat were booked, 

Miss Chadleigh, by a message sent up to her 
chamber, was requested to remove her goods and 
chattels :—the wardrobe,—namely, the trum- 
pery finery, faded satins, moth-eaten furs, and 
court lappets of previous generations,—as svon as 
suited her convenience ; as the Lodge was already 
let to a friend of the Major-General’s, and the 
sale was to take place immediately. Miss Chad- 
leigh gave instant orders for the removal of her 
proverties ; but it was not clear to the legal in- 
terpreters of the will of the Lady Louisa, that 
the fair legatee was entitled to the walnut-tree 
drawers, the japan cabinets, and carved chests, 
containing the aforesaid wardrobe ; and she was 
too high-spirited and too indignant to enter into 
debate on the point with the despised valet in 
brief authority. Her resolution was instantly 
taken ; and in one half hour after she despatched 
a note to Rochester by the discharged gardener, 
Governor Fox drove up to the gate in a chaise, 
to conduct her, as she had earnestly requested 
him, to their “ friend” Mrs. Walpole’s, where he 
understood she was invited and expected. 

Miss Chadleigh was at this moment in the act 
of assisting a hot, perspiring servant girl, who, 
armful on armful, flung from a chamber window 
into the yard, the miscellaneous contents of 
drawers, trunks, and wardrobes, the finery of the 
Lady Louisa. Miss Chadleigh’s own corded 
trunks and piles of band boxes were already ar- 
ranged in the hall. 

“Are you going to open # Rag Fair with the 
old lady’s trumpery 2?” inquired the Governor ; 
as he eyed with a feeling of amusement, the tag- 
rag legacy of all hues and textures, fluttering 
upon the gravel. 

“Tam about to perform an auto da fe, sir,—an 
at of faith, and one of purification and penunce 





Rake these rags closer together, Molly. Nay, 
use your mop, pile them higher. I claim for 
myself, Governor Fox, the honour of applying 
the torch. 

The diseharged servants stood by grinning ; 
the Governor was lost in perplexed amazement, 
while Miss Chadleigh towering in the majesty 
of tragic indignation, swept by him in her gor- 
geous panoply of fresh black crape, bombazeen, 
and broad hems, and fired the pile. She stood 
sternly louking on, till silk, satin, tissue and 
brocade, muslin, lawn, and lace, fell together 
into ashes; and then majestically taking the arm 
of the Governor, led him, rather than was led by 
him, to the carriage. 

W hat an evening of talk that was in Roches. 
ter, Chatham, and even Stroud !— Maidstone heard 
of the cremation. The rumour by the next 
morning reached Canterbury, was carried by 
coach to Dover, and thence across the channel, 
before it found its sure way into the newspapers, 
under the title, The Toadie’s Legacy—Curious 
Affair in the Fashionable World, « Whata fury 
what a vixen!” cried one party. ‘ Such a high 
spirit! so noble a mind!” exelaimed another. 
Every one spoke in superlatives of the daring 
deed of Miss Chadleigh, whose instant mar. 
riage with Governor Fox was now universally 
affirmed, and fondly believed, at all events, by 
the milliner, mercer, and perfumer, in whose 
books the lady stood several figures deep. 

Had the Governor, it was remarked, not gone 
in person, and carried her directly from the lodge 
to his friend Mrs. Walpole’s cottage,—where no 
doubt she was to remain till the ceremony took 
place? The only doubt remaining, that could dis. 
turb the public mind was, whether the marriage 
was to be by bans or a special license ; or if the 
bride was to have pearls or diamonds, ‘The period 
of mourning would cause no delay, after the fune- 
ral pile Miss Chadleigh’s affection had reared 
in honour of the memory of her noble patroness, 
Miss Scrag had indeed with her own eyes, and 
they were piercers into such affairs, seen Miss 
Chadleigh and the Governor, only yesterday, 
choosing a paper for his best chamber. Clasters 
of pansies on a salmon-coloured ground had 
been preferred by the lady :—at a push, the 
paper could be hung and a new mantel-piece 
inserted, long before the new-married pair re. 
turned from their honey-moon excursion. In 
the meanwhile, though Mrs. Walpole possessed 
largely that better part of politeness, kindness 
and benevolence, she could, after a hittle time, 
have spared the guest who had maneeuvred her. 
self into the Cottage, uninvited and unexpected, 
but certainly not unwelcome in her present friend- 
less and pitiable condition. Governor Fox was 
aware that the “ widow Walpole” had pre- 
viously entertained no particular affection either 
for the Lady Louisa, her companion, or any of 
“that set.” Her friends, indeed, lay rather 
among the She-Saints ; and this, so far as he 
knew, was her only weakness; but kindness and 
tender humanity for every creature im distreds, 
to her were so natural, that he was not sut. 
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prised at her affording atemporary asylum “ to 
poor Kate Chadleigh, whom the old dame had 
bilked in her will.” He was surprised, however, 
that the lady’s visit drew to such length, and so 
were the gossips of Chatham, that the lover's 
ardour permited such a length of visitation upon 
poor dear Mrs. Walpole. 

After the election disappointment, the Gover- 
nor found Miss Chadleigh the ole inmate of Mrs. 
Walpole’s cottage,—the mistress of the house, 
as a civil way of getting rid of her guest, having 
abandoned the garrison—and, on recovering from 
the delirium of fever, acting in the capacity of 
his own self-appointed, guardian angel. She re- 
treated almost immediately to the Cottage, to 
prevent a discharge on the spot, and thus re- 
tained the right of making daily visits of inquiry 
and condolence, and latterly of spending whole 
mornings and afternoons, in nursing and amusing 
the invalid, who once more began to take interest 
in the perpetual train of public coaches and pri- 
vate equipages passing on this great thorough- 
fare. 

A sick-bed had probably reminded Governor 
Fox of his mortality ; and his enormous elec- 
tioneering bill, of the good which half the sum, 
divided into small, refreshing streams of bounty, 
might have done among his Northamptonshire 
herd of female cousins, and nieves by the half 
blood. My brother James's confidential clerk, Mr. 
George Roberts, was sent down to Rochester, ac- 
cordingly, to take the Governor’s directions in 
drawing out his last will and testament. It was, 
I believe, upon the whole, a sensible, just, and 
discreet settlement, which accordingly pleased 
nobody. I was, myself, a legatee to the extent 
of one hundred guineas. Mrs. Walpole and her 
son were dismissed, at their own request, with 
affectionate expressions and some complimentary 
bequest. Black Sam was provided for ; and the 
Governor, completely anti-feudal in all his no- 

tions, divided the residue of his fortune princi- 
pally among his needy, female relatives, far as 
kin could count, in life annuities, while the prin- 
cipal was finally devoted to building, and slen- 
derly endowing some alms-houses or other, to 
be named the For Alms-houses, for the widows 
and unmarried daughters of marines, women 
above sixty, who had led virtuous and unblem- 
ished lives, and were members of the Church of 
England,—the names of Fox and Walpole to 
have a preference. This is tedious information. 
The clause really important to my story, was that 
which bequeathed to Miss Chadleigh and her 
mother, the same life-annuity the Governor had 
left to his half-nieces and poor cousins. I for- 
get whether it was L.30 or L.40 a-year. The lady 
who was almost constantly in the house, while 
the attorney’s deputy was receiving his instruc- 
tions, soon learnt the extent of her legacy, and 
the complete failure of her ultimate expecta- 
tions. Where the testator expected thanks and 
gratitude, he found indignation and well-affect- 
ed surprise. The wronged lady at last with- 
drew from Mrs. Walpole’s to her old mother’s 
residence ; and her attorney forthwith waited, 
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“ina friendly way,” upon the Governor, to re. 
monstrate. 

Though the Governor had been for some time 
convalescent, he had scarcely gone beyond his 
garden wall at this time ; but this was not an 
affair with which to dally ; and the rate at which 
he drove to London, gave the newsmongers of 
the next morning some colour for a Revolutioy 
in Paris, and important despatches from our am. 
bassador at St. Petersburg, via Berlin. Befure 
his smoking coursers were reined up at the head 
of our lane, it was time for ghosts, absent from 
the churchyard on a three hours’ leave, to be 
returning within the rules, My Irish neighbour 
and friend, Mrs. Plunkett, was also returning 
home. She had lately obtained the privilege 
of attending one of the most minor of the mi- 
nor theatres, asa vender of oranges,—which, to 
Peg, by the way, from the irregular hours it com. 
pelled her to keep, proved a demoralizing oc. 
cupation, to the extent of several quarterns of 
gin daily, beyond her old fixed allowance when 
a barrow-woman.—So all her profits were not 
gains,—nor the theatre wholly a school of vir. 
tue. It was Peg, herself, ever friendly and 
obliging, if not quite correct, who rung the 
alarum at our door on the Governor's arrival; 
but we were too well used to nocturnal dis. 
turbances to rouse ourselves at once. I dare- 
say the Governor and Peg, as common friends of 
mine, might have been acquainted before this 
time, for neither were difficult of access ; but if 
not, the free masonry of the military spirit had 
familiarized them at once. 

«They're sleeping as sound as cintinels,” I 
overheard Peg say, as she beat another ‘larum. 

« And you have seen service, good woman?” 
was returned by the Governor. 

‘« It’s myself believes I have seen some thrifie 
of hot work in my day, plase your Honour,—in 
Indiy and Flanders, ay, and in Portingal and 
Spain. Your honour may have heard of a place 
called Seringopatam. Had a certain famale known 
the vally of certain pretty things were found 
there, I need not be carrying an orange basket 
this night, or rather this blessed dawn, for it’s 
near sun-riz.—Sure Mr. Richard got on his night- 
cap sweetly last night,—which is rare to him, the 
cratur,—that he sleeps so sound.” 

Another thundering peal followed. “ So you 
threw away your plunder in ignorance, poor W0- 
man,” rejoined the Governor, in a compassionate 
tone.—* Sold your plunder to some of those sut- 
lers, or Jew fellows,—for they an’t Christians, 
—on the commisariat ?” ; 

«« Ay, inded,—and them riding past me ' 
their coaches, while I am tramping a-foot, your 
Honour. There was a Lieutenant Chadleigh, 
of ours, sir,—he was pay-master at same time,— 
by the same token I washed for his Lady, and 
Miss ————” 

“ Kate?” 

“The same. Youknowed her then? By ™Y 
faix! she was a rare one among the boys,—that “ 
the young jintlemen of our army,—and the beasty 





of the world at same time. Well, her father the 
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lieutenant got a bit of what for all the world look- 
ed like red glass,—I have seen as guod sold at a 
Donnybrook booth foratin-penny, either as brooch 
or are-rings,—which he parted with to the wife 
of one of the sutlers, Molly Pantague by name, 
(whose son is now a topping man in this big town, ) 
for ten rupees—for these were our Indiy money— 
a pair of shoes, and a pound of tay, which she 
afterwards sould to a Jew jeweller here in Lon- 
don,—for what thinks your Honour now ?—But 
sure there is ould Lady Wilkes stirring her 
stumps at long last.—Open, Ma’am! Mr. Richard 
is wanted in mighty haste, Ma’am.” 

My old nurse, if she heard the speakers below 
at all, had not that confidence in Peg’s steadiness, 
and general propriety and respectability of con- 
duct which warranted leaving a comfortable 
bed upon her midnight summons. I was now 
dressing myself, and peeping through the blind: 
Peg became impatient. 

“ Diauol !—saw you ever such churlish baistes 
as them Lon’oners to a jintleman and a stranger.” 
And now setting down her basket, she thundered 
what is called the devil’s tattoo upon the door, 
with both her closed fists. 

“To shout murder! murder! now would 
help us no more than calling the watch on 
top of Knoc Phadrig ; while they lie in a 
sound skin themselves, you may be kilt on their 
dure-stone, and the cockney jintlewomen would 
not turn over to the ‘tother side of them, 
for fare of ruffling their nice night-cap borders, 
If it were not the house is part Mr. Richard’s, 
who is a good-hearted, simple, poor soul, and a 
jintleman every inch of him besides, its little 
myself would think now to smash the ould wo- 
man in a dozen of her peens—handsome, with 
them rotten China oranges.” 

The implied threat, notwithstanding the sav- 
ing clause, redoubled my diligence in dressing 
myself, With Peg I knew it was at this hour 
but a word and a blow. I was about the 
last button when Peg, with a vociferous trium- 
phant laugh, exclaimed to her growling com- 
panion, who had at last assailed the door him- 
self,—‘ Stop, your Honour! I haveit now.” And 
she screamed, “Fire! fire! fire!” The plan 
was effectual, On the instant that old familiar 
London-cry came home to every man’s bosom: 
windows flew up, doors opened, and nightcaps of 
both sexes poured out into the alley, while the 
watchmen gathered in. Peg was in ecstacies of 
laughter at the commotion she had created. She 
introduced the Governor to my landlady as a 
Jintleman who shurely had some good news for 
Mr. Richard ; and, positively declining his shilling, 
went her way, declaring the trifling piece of ser- 
vice was no more than she would perform by 
day or night for any cratur ever beat a drum 
for his Majesty, much more for his Honour, Mr. 
Richard’s friend, who she hoped brought good 
hewe,” 

I was now in the hall. What could that news 
be? Had any harm befallen Walpole :—was 
it some dreadful accident, to be broken to my 
™Mece through me ? 
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‘‘ What has brought me at such hours to Lon- 
don?’’ was the Governor's reply to my rapid in- 
quiries. ‘‘ You may ask that, egad; and also 
what made me alarm a decent family at these 
hours! But I crave your pardon, Ma’am ; my 
business with your lodger would brook no delay. 
—TI suppose we shan’t get at the lubberly lawyers 
for a couple of hours yet, though ?” 

« Lawyers !” 

“ Ay just so, sir. Action of damages !—breach 
of promise of marriage ! Damages laid at £7,000, 
and full costs prayed !” 

« And you, defendant! and the fair plaintiff, 
pray?” 

“ Who, but that Kate Chadleigh!” roared 
the Governor, in a voice which shvok our dwell- 
ing from cellar to garret. 

It was with difficulty I refrained from laugh- 
ing aloud. I was certain it was all a hoax. 

“ Heré is what comes of elderly gentlemen 
flirting for years, at no allowance, with semi-aged 
young ladies !” 

«« Don’t provoke me, man :—I have sometimes 
more than a mind to marry the jade,—keep 
her on bread and water,—and baste her ribsevery 
day she rises. Don’t the law of England permit 
a man to thrash his wife?” 

“To correct his wife in reason, I believe, is 
allowable; for so has said some of our most learn- 
ed judges.” 

‘‘ Judge Buller for one, who was a sound law- 
yer, laid down at a western assize, I’m told, 
that a man might baste his wife with a switch 
the thickness of one’s thumb.” 

« And the ladies of Exeter, at the next circuit, 
sent, respectfully soliciting the exact measure. 
ment of Judge Buller’s thumb, that they might 
have no more nor less of the rod matrimonial 
than they were by law entitled to.” 

‘‘ By Jove, mine should be a miller’s thumb if 
I married Kate Chadleigh. I cannot quite bring 
my mind up to it,—though tie devil is continu- 
ally putting it into my head, as the best way of 
having my revenge on the bold jade.” 

“ You must resist the devil, Governor, and he 
will flee. I question if even Judge Buller himself 
would approve of a man marrying for the mere 
purpose of being allowed to beat his wife, under 
sanction of the common law, for I don’t suppose 
there is any statute to found upon. But sit 
down,—tell me the rights of this wild affair.” ' 

While the Governor swallowed the cup of hot 
coffee, hastily prepared, and smoked a sedative 
pipe, I perused his correspondence with the at- 
torney of Miss Chadleigh. It was on his part 
sufficiently energetic and laconic. I had no 
doubt that the whole was an infamous conspiracy 
to extort money, instigated by the attorney, who 
was the nephew of the late Lady Louisa’s mer. 
cer, the principal creditor of Miss Chadleigh. 
Compassion for the unfortunate, miscaléulating, 
and, J must confess, the unprincipled beauty of 
past days, was with me as powerful a feeling, as 
anxiety to spare my old friend the ridicule of 
the exposure a trial must inevitably produce. 


Though there was, in reality, not a particle of 
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sound evidence to sustain the case of the lady, 
it is astonishing how much plausible oral testi- 
mony was raked together from the gossiping 
chronicles of Chatham. Break down it must, if 
it ever came into a court ; but it was certainly 
dexterously piled up. At every new disclosure, 
the perfidy and treachery of the faithless octo- 
genarian lover became more evident and more 
atrocious. The long course of “ true love’ as- 
siduously persevered in during the Jatter years 
of Lady Louisa, was ready to be distinctly sworn 
to by different chambermaids, and by lady visiters 
innumerable ; as well as her ladyship’s confident 
expectation that “ her dear domestic companion” 
was to be provided for at her death in an ho- 
nourable marriage, which made other provision 
quite superfluous. ‘True, there was the auto-da- 
Se; but this deed did not invalidate the stronger 
testimony borne to the Governor's intentions. 
Had he not exulted in her spirit in that deed ? 
Had he not placed her under the protection of 
Mrs. Walpole ? 

The Governor's general defence was denied 
wholly, The bold baggage had forced herself 
into the widuw Walpole’s cottage, the better 
to deceive the world, and conceal her plot to ex- 
tort money :—never could she believe that he, 
Stephen Fox, knowing all of her and her con- 
nexions which he knew, would ever dream of 
marrying such a hussy. 

Affirmed, that even by the evidence of his 
man, Samuel Dixon, a negro, it could be shown 
that, for many months, Miss Chadleigh had, 
while the health of her betrothed required her 
tender care, almost lived in his house,—and on 
every Sunday occupied his pew in church. The 
Governor was at last almost distracted. He 
was like a man accused of witchcraft, or some 
impossible crime, who, seeing evidence accumu- 
lating so powerfully against him, begins at last 
to suspect himself of being the guilty creature 
charged. But his spirit rose and cleared. 

I must do the lawyers, on both sides, the jus- 
tice to say that they had no doubts whatever. 
Miss Chadleigh’s counsel saw the case even more 
clearly than Mr. Frankland, who was retained 
for the Governor, as he was in closer contact 
with the other parties. It may be presumed 
that the affair afforded a great deal of conversa- 
tion and amusement. Walpole believed that it 
never could come to trial,—the case, he said, 
had not a leg to stand upon; but Miss Chad- 
leigh’s lawyer, on the other hand, placed great 
faith in an English Jury. A rich old defendant, 
—a handsome woman, destitute and in distress: 
—he must be a poor orator, indeed, who could 
not make some few thousands out of such a case. 
He advised compromise,—paying a handsome 
sum down at once,—the defendant could well 
afford it. I was also almost inclined to some 
trimming course. The Governor, vexed as he 
was, possessed a better spirit. His strength lay 
in his obstinacy. “ Suffer the vixen to browbeat 
me, and diddle me !—No, by Jupiter !—if my 
last sixpence go for it.’ 

The important day arrived. The case was 
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tried in London. The Court was crowded to 
suffocation. Plaintiff and defendant both appear. 
ed, attended by their respective attorneys and 
private friends. Miss Chadleigh, well rouged 
looked resplendent through her veil. Her stil] fine 
person was, to her counsel, like the dead body of 
Cesar, in the Capitol, to Brutus. With pride and 
confidence he referred “‘ The intelligent Gentle. 
men of the Jury—fathers and brothers—to this 
accomplished, this lovely woman—the orphan 
child of one who had fought and bled in the bat. 
tles of his country—wounded in woman’s dearest 
and most tender affections,—there where she had 
garnered up her—heart, by the caprice, the 
fickleness, the unaccountable, the unprovoked and 
cruel desertion of the gallant and wealthy defen. 
dant. 

If there were any truth in the Highland and 
Hibernian Evil Eye, or the Jettatura of the 
Continent, this eloquent gentleman had assuredly 
not escaped unscathed from this exhibition. Anon 
the Governor would dart a fiery glance at him 
in his mid career of professional falsehood ; 
then wipe his brows, rise, and suddenly plunge 
down in his seat, as I plucked him backwards, 
muttering, “ D d lie—by Jupiter Ammon! 
Let me contradict the fellow, Mr. Taylor, or 
1 shall burst! I was not much more at ease 
myself, True, Frankland had still to speak ; but 
the “ intelligent Gentlemen of the Jury,” began so 
seriously to incline to the harangue of the orator 
—a popular favourite at the time—that I became 
strangely apprehensive. The day looked ill for us, 
I] wished to my heart that we had had some older, 
more cunning, and * used hand” than Frank. 
land, who could pay back our opponent in his 
own false coin. To heighten the effect—and I 
can also believe that she was not whoily un- 
moved—Miss Chadleigh’s suppressed hysterical 
sobs were followed by a fainting fit—which, how- 
ever, did not take from her all sense and feeling ; 
as I perceived that, when she was about to be 
removed,.at a very critical minute, she saw and 
heard as acutely as she had ever done in her 
life. She raised herself at once, and saw the 
Governor's old enemy, the Baptist druggist, and 
a most respectable lady of Rochester, one of the 
Governor’s enemies, the She-Saints, enter the 
Court, and the former deliver a small silk-bag, 
such as ladies usually carry about, to my brother 
James, the anxious agent in thiscase. Governor 
Fox leant back on the bench, and whispered to 
me,— 

‘We are dished now, by Jupiter, Mr. Rich- 
ard! The crop-ear and the quean will swear 
I am the Devil, and wear horns,—if it can serve 
Kate Chadleigh, and make against that rampant 
sinner, Stephen Fox.” 

** Don’t believe that, Governor. If that lady's 
friends went into a Court to protect your Negro 
servant from what they believed your cruelty and 
oppression, they will as readily step forward to 
defend you from this abominable conspiracy. 1 
cannot tell what brings them forward ; but it 
must be for good.” 

Frankland, to whom my brother made some 
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hasty communication, immediately whispered the 
orator, who reluctantly paused in the full flight 
of his tropes, and received letters or papers 
from the mysterious embroidered bag. Our elo- 
quent opponent—whom the Governor had already 
given to all the devils, for a brazen-faced lying 
rascal—examined them with a rapid, keen, pro- 
fessional eye. I watched his face with intense 
anxiety ; for I knew that—though quite likely 
to feel great professional pride in making much 
of a very bad case—he would not lend himself to 
a client so foolish or simple as to let his knavery 
be found out. No matter for his own opinion, 
or his own conviction. While the world—the 
« jntelligent Gentlemen of the Jury,”—could be 
gulled, the case was good and defensible. ‘To 
look at the morale of any case was entirely out 
of the question. He looked to his brief, his fee, 
and his fame in the profession, 

While he hastily examined the documents, Miss 
Chadleigh’s attorney interfered ; but the barrister, 
despite the breach of professional etiquette, waved 
him off. He looked at the signatures to two 
different letters, and at the post-marks, once and 
again ; returned the papers to Frankland ; and, 
throwing his brief, or his notes, with some vio- 
lence upon the table, bowed to the bench, and 
said aloud and emphatically, that he abandoned 
this case. He flung away, the fluttering of his 
gown fanning the now really fainting plaintiff, 
and familiarly nodded to the Governor as he 
passed, saying, in a loud whisper, “ I congratu- 
late you, Governor Fox. Had 1 known of this 
case what I know now, I would never have 
opened my lips in it.” 

“Small thanks to you, sir,” returned the Go- 
vernor, with a stiff bow. ‘* You don’t like to be 
found out, I see.” But Frankland was address- 
ing the Bench,—and I begged silence. 

In brief, the jury were discharged. The attorney 
of the enemy, who was himself deeply implicated, 
attempted to bustle and bluster; but, at the sight 
of his own letters, he turned pale, and darted a 
look of fury at the wretched plaintiff, whom, in 
defiance of the Governor’s anger, I conducted 
out of court, and placed in a coach at the nearest 
stand. Neither of us spoke one word, but my 
fair companion trembled exceedingly. She at- 
tempted no vindication, no palliation of her con- 
duct ; nor shall I, farther than to state, that it 
afterwards appeared she had entered upon the 
prosecution with reluctance, and under the 
threatened horrors of a jail. This much was 
disclosed by the correspondence so opportunely 
picked up by one of the girls of a poor widow, 
patronised by Mrs. , and carried to that lady. 

The carriage and horses of this lady, who 
proved the deliverer of the Governor at his 
need, waited near the court. I found him mak- 
ing warmly grateful and polite speeches, to 
which she listened with placid dignity and a be- 
hevolent smile. Sometimes I could fancy that a 
‘light fugitive ray of humour played about her 
lips. Una had subdued the lion. 

lo the lady at parting, the Governor made the 
lowest bow he had attempted since he attended 
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the levee of George the Third, in 1805; and, 
with the Baptist druggist he shook hands with 
cordial frankness, hoping that, as old neigh- 
bours, they might yet be better acquainted : had 
he known what a d——d good fellow he was, 
they should have settled their old affair about 
the pump, without those rascally attorneys, 
But here his conscience suggested the horrible 
word he had just employed in presence of a She- 
Saint—that most excellent lady. I enjoyed his 
perplexity not a little ; and so, perhaps, did she, 
though she looked quite unconscious. 

‘You must pardon me, madam. We military 
men of the old school are not quite so proper in 
our language as we ought to be,—but if the heart 
be right a 

“That is all in all,” returned the lady, with 
her habitual benevolent and cheerful smile. 
Her carriage drove off for Rochester. 

‘And that jade, Kate Chadleigh, mimicked, 
ridiculed, and taught me to despise that good 
woman, Mr. Taylor.” 

‘* And you have lived to learn that there may 
be worse women in the worldthan the She-Saints, ’ 
I rejoined. 

‘* Little did I merit such kindness at her hands, 
—though I can’t abide women going about to 
Meetings, Tracts, and Societies, and all that 
stuff—bold hussies,—and so quiet and shy all the 
while.” 

“Nor yet their coming boldly into a court 
of law, and exposing, without hope or fear, 
a conspiracy against the purse and character of 
an old bachelor, who had suffered himself to be 
bamboozled , 

‘‘ Hang it man! say no more about it ;—catch 
any gipsy taking mein again. You are grinning 
now at the protection of fourscore ;—but a man 
is never too old to learn wisdom,” 

Whether it be increase of wisdom, better so- 
ciety, or the sedative effects of an old age pass- 
ed without pain, fear, or anxiety, I cannot say ; 
but the improvement, the kindly ripening and 
mellowing of the Governor's temper, is the sub- 
ject of remark and congratulation to all his 
friends, and particularly to the Walpoles and 
myself. Sometimes a whole week will elapse, 
during which he and his man Sam will duly 
read the Prayer Book, and, over the blinds, 
watch the transit of the Dover coaches,—now the 
Governor's chief occupation,—without his once 
launching his crutch after the long heels of the 
offending Black. He has been prevailed with 
by Mrs. Walpole, and his now esteemed friend, 
the former She-Saint, to reinstate Mrs. and 
Miss Chadleigh in his will, exactly as they 
stood before the trial ; and, of his own impulse, 
he went the length of presenting the latter, who 
was known to be in extreme want, with twenty 
guineas, at last Christmas,—which largesse was 
to remain a dead secret between himself and 
the bearer, Sam. With him it ever will do 
so.— Perhaps I have said too much about 
my old friend :—but there are many worse 
people talked of in the world and in books than 
GoveRNor Fox, 
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THE DEATH-BED. 


E-XPFcT not in mine eye a tear, 
Nor wonder that no more I weep ! 
The storm hath spent its passion here, 
That tore my bosom’s inmost deep, 
And now hath raged itself to sleep. 


They tell me that my mind is calm, 
And praise me for its strife subdued ; 
They bid me bless religion’s balin, 
Whose healings have such peace imbued ; 
Then call my silence—Fortitude. 


Once I could weep, like von, and feel 
The flowing coolness of a tear: 

But anguish came with burning seal, 
And closed that natural fountain, ere 
I stood beside my Many’s bier. 


I watched around her dying bed :— 
Jays, weeks nths—Iike a dream—went on: 
Days, weeks, mont irk lream—went 
No health the star of evening shed, 
No hope illumed the wing of dawn, 
Till health, and hope, and life, were gone. 


And through those heavy hours she kept 
On me her pale and altered eve: 

Then, had I paused, or sighed, or wept— 
She would have smiled, and told me why ; 
And calmly turned her round—to die. 


She bade me kneel beside her bed, 
And pray in accents loud and clear: 
But, as the holy page I read, 
My loudest voice she could net hear: 
Yet dared I not betray a tear. 


Such was my prisoned anguish, when 
Nor time, nor place had I to weep: 
But, when she sank in slumber, then 
I cast aside my stranger sleen, 
The vigil of my tears to keep. 


Amid the dark and lonely night, 
They in their bitter freedom iiows 
Till seemed in my seared eyes a light, 
As if it sparkled, flashed, and glowed :— 
It was my misery’s burning loa 








How smarted then the matin beam, 
Upon my tortured vision flung ; 

As from mine eyes I stayed the stream, 
And o’er the couch awakening hung 
Of her—my beautiiul—my young! 


Three nights on that dread couch she lay: 
Sight, sen:e, and feeling—a'l—were fled: 

I called—with cries I bade her stay 
That might have pierced the grave’s deep bed 
And startled up its slumbering dead. 


> 


Then, when she could nor see, nor hear ~ 
Then poured my grief its gushing tide; 
Nor hope was with me, then, nor tears : 
I knew that she must de—SHE DIED! 


And then, the burning stream was dried. 


I thought those tears were torture: now 
They weuld be bliss :—the last I shed 
Were on the deati-daup of her brow. 
I saw her on her funeral bed, 
And moisture from mine eyes had fled. 


Her first-born to her grave I led 5 
iZis orphan eye im tears was drowned : 

TI saw them falim—but none I shed; 
Wh. le triends and strangers stood around, 
And wept upon the new-dug ground. 


* * * % % 


Subducd, not softened, is my mind: 
The spirit broke, which could not bend 
Ant! still, resentful, not resigned, 
*Twere hard to teach me, that a friend 
Such suilering did in mercy send. 


IT mingle with the world—fI Javzh— 

I join the free and festive throng— 
Of pleasure’s cup I deeply quatf— 

And bear my cold dead heart among 

‘The scenes, Which do her memory wrong. 
Then scek not in mine eve a tear, 

Nor wonder that no more I weep! 
The storm hath spent its passion here, 


: . 
‘That tore iy bosom’s inmost deep, 


And now hath raged itself to sleep. 


KE. L. L. SS 


TRAVELS IN GERMANY; 
BY MRS, TROLLOPE, MRS. JAMESON, AND SIMEON SOUTH, ESQ. 


Our beau idecl of a continental travelling 
party, who should) produce a valueble and 
pleasant work, and a useful guidebook at the 
fame time, would consist of a citizen of the 
world, who had read men as well as books, and 
a well-informed, agreeable woman,—not quite 
so fastidious or vehemently Tory as Mrs. Trol- 
lope, nor yet so exalted and enthusiastic as Mrs. 
Jameson. Their staff might be a French valet 
who had previously traversed and knew the 
ground, and a clever Irish or Scotch waiting. 
maid ;—or a French girl might do,—an Euaglish 
one would be put too far out of lier way, either 
to make impartial observations or reports in her 
own department. Byron found it much more 
difficult to accommodate his Molish servant, 
Fletcher, who could not live without. his tea, 
than to supply his.own wants, So far as the 


social, in-door condition of any European people 
is concerned, the waiting-maid’s contribution, if 
she were possessed of the requisite qualifications, 
vould be the most important portion of the 
rade mecum. Our travellers should have intro- 


ductions to merchants, shopkeepers, and me- 


‘hanies, as well as to consuls, artists, and men of 
etters and science. Before setting out, they 
should all know something of the history and 
present condition of the various States through 
which they were to pass, and be acquainted with 
the results of the observations of the most en- 
lichtened of their recent predecessors. They 
siould journey leisurely, remaining for weeks 
and months at one station, and, avoiding the 
the travelling English as much as possible, they 
sould endeavour to mingle freely in the domestic 
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ranks; and hear the preachers, visit the schools, 
and read the journals and the popular cheap li- 
terature addressed to the multitude. 

The three travellers before us fulfil none of these 
conditions,—or but imperfectly. Of the number, 
Mrs. Trollope approaches nearest the idea of atou- 
rist who really went abroad with the intention of 
seeing, marking, and recounting. Her work is, 
in character, far more business-like than Mrs. 
Jameson’s Visits and Sketches; and it is evi- 
jently more authentic than the Letters of Simeon 
South, Esq. to his Kinsfolk. Want of authenti- 
city is, however, in the latter case, no reproach. 
The name implies invention, fiction, and dis- 
guise. It is sufficient that the general portrait- 
ure of Simeon be faithful. There is no neces- 
sitv for individual resemblance. 

Mrs. Jameson's visitto Germany isof olddate. At 
the time she had no view to publication ; and now 
her Sketches are published, together with a new 
edition of her miscellaneous works, upon that 
worn-out argument, the request of friends. Upon 
the whole we are disposed to prefer Mrs. Trollope 
asa travelling companion and also as a guide. To 
“well-ordered Germany” she went, determined to 
see every thing, either in the true point of view, 
or on the bright side. She even appears to con- 
sider herself a small member—a nimble joint 
of the little finger of the Holy Alliance, of 
which that country is the centre. Its objects 
are her objects, its principles are her principles, 
—its ‘‘ discipline” and confederated strength call 
forth herfervent admiration. There is, in the esti- 
mation of Mrs. T., but one drawback to the social 
bliss of Germany :— it is tobacco smoke. To the 
delicate organs and refined sense of Mrs. Trol- 
lope, this nauseous vapour is about equally offen- 
sive as the vulgar manners and expectorating 
habits of the Americans, and the filth of the 
Western steamers. She recurs to it continually, 
and renews her vituperation from page to page, 
as if she would fairly scold pipes and tobacco be- 
yond the boundary of the Empire. Save for this 
excommunication of smokers, and a little occa- 
sonal turning up of the nice English nose at 
coal dust and filthy streets, Mrs. Trollope pre- 
serves her good-humour and equanimity amaz- 
ingly, and makes a reallg pleasant and lively com- 
panion, We certainly liked her better in America. 
No doubt she was brighter there, and much more 
piquant ; and a shrewd observation of her own, 
‘pon the attention which is paid to a popular 
Vpposition orator in the Belgian Chambers, lets 
us into the secret of our admiration :—“ I have 
viten observed,” she says, “ that the majority of 
people like to listen to a violent scolding, pro- 
‘led it be not addressed to themselves.” This 
‘ust be the cause that we feel this a much less 
brilliant and clever work than the Domestic Man- 
ers of the Americans. There is no scolding in it; 
') caricature, no satire, no malice ; and, on the 
‘trary, there are many well-turned compliments 
‘v individuals, which will go farther, we imagine, 
“in the raptures and excessive panegyric of Mrs, 

neson, whose geese are all swans. There is, 
moreover, no affectation, in Mrs. Trollope, whe- 
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ther of poetic enthusiasm, rapturous admiration, 
or of any thing else. A few clap-trap para- 
graphs, sprinkled here and there, are evident- 
ly meant to conciliate that portion of the 
public who have taken the author under their 
especial protection ; but they stand as prominent- 
ly out from the body of the work, as does the 
Bush, from the door of the wine-shop. Their 
purpose is at once apparent ; and it does not 
rank in the worst category of literary crimes. 
In short, we set out on the very best terms with 
the fair book-maker in Belgium and Western 
Germany, and rarely quarrel with her to the 
close of a three months’ tour. 

Mrs. Trollope left London for Ostend on the 
ist of June, 1833, attended by her son Henry, 
and a gentleman named Hervieu, a draughts- 
man, whose fine sketches it has been found too 
expensive to engrave as illustrations of the work, 
which was originally intended, She rejoices that 
no American espied the nakedness of the Lord 
Liverpool Steamer, for in truth, of all the un. 
numbered boats of the States, none she ever 
beheld were so badly appointed as it. Might Mrs. 
Trollope not safely carry these newly-awakened 
suspicions of English perfectibility farther than 
steam-boat accommodation? Her first step from 
England demonstrated that there were vessels 
belonging to our insular establishment inferior 
to the worst of those in America, yet their sta- 
tion was not a remote one, 

At Ostend young Mr. Trollope was wounded in 
the thigh, while playing BombastenFurioso, which 
moving accident detained the party for eightorten 
days, and gave Mrs, Trollope an opportunity of see- 
ing quite enough of the town. She attended mass 
and beheld ahuge wooden dolf dressed in satin and 
lace, with a watch by its side, intended to repre- 
sent the Virgin, and a poor old woman pros- 
trated before it. ‘‘ Her withered arms were ex- 
tended, and anair of the most passionate adoration 
animated her sunken features, asshe gazed on this 
frightful idol—And after all, perhaps, there is 
something sublime in the state of mind which 
allows not the senses to dwell on the object be- 
fore them, but occupied alone by the holiness of 
the symbol, is raised by it to such thoughts of 
heaven, as chase all feelings but those of devo. 
tion.” 

Wild doctrine this, Mrs. Trollope! What then, 
think you, is the use of the symbol, and in what 
consists its ‘ holiness ?’—We may observe that, 
wherever shewent, Mrs. Trollope, though the best 
of kiln-dried Protestants, in very many respects, 
was charmed with the imposing shows of the Cath. 
olic worship. Of late the Scottish Presbyterian 
Establishment begins to take a lively and affec. . 
tionate interest in that “ Prelatic Church” 
against which its prayers were openly directed 
for many generations ; while the English Hier- 
archy manifest, in turn, an affectionate regard 
for the integrity of the Catholic church, every- 
where save in Ireland. All Establishments, how- 
ever opposed in doctrine and discipline, are be-~ 
come tolerant and most kindly disposed to each 
other. The fact is remarkable ! 
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During an excursion made in the neighbour- 
hood of Ostend, Mrs. Trollope had an opportu- 
nity of viewing the interior of a Flemish farm- 
house, characterized by extreme cleanliness, kind 
civility, rich cream, and the somewhat incongru- 
ous accompaniment of stores of Valenciennes 
lace, of which last the daughters were very proud. 
Crucifixes of all sizes, and dolls, with smaller 
dolis pinned to their sides, representing the 
Virgin and her child, ornamented the principal 
apartment. ‘ This room, which was very large, 
had a neat curtained bed. Its snow-white quilt 
and nicely-flounced pillows tooked as if it were 
intended only for show. We saw, however, in 
the kitchen, and other inferior rooms, prepara- 
tions for sleeping less delicately, the beds being 
laid literally in cupboards ranged against the 
walls.” 

Exactly the old farm-house close-beds of Scot- 
land. The dairy was “a beautiful sight,” though 
in the Back Settlements Mrs. Trollope would 
never have forgiven skimming the cream with 
the rosy-tipped fingers, which she pardoned here, 
in the Rubens-like fingers which she saw so 
employed. To her no part of Flemish farming 
appeared so worthy of attention as the manage- 
ment of the milch cows. ‘ They are constantly 
kept in stables, and fed twice in the day with 
green meat of almost every possible variety of 
vegetation. The collecting this is one of the 
many agricultural labours constantly performed 
by women. Many a pair of bright eyes, and 
many a dimpled cheek,” did the travel'er see, 
“ peeping out sometimes from a bundle of flowery 
clover, sometimes from a bush formed of the 
young shoots of forest-trees, and not unfrequently 
from the thrifty gatherings of every weed, or 
handful of tufted grass that grows beside the 
road.” The result was excellent butter and 
pure milk, in greater abundance than Mrs. T. 
had been accustomed to see elsewhere,—i.e. in 
England. Before leaving Ostend she witnessed 
the celebration of the Féte-Dieu, and also the 
skeleton of a whale, which a rustic self-taught 
naturalist had set up, much to her admira- 
tion. 

Mrs. T. was charmed with her next sojourn, 
which was in Bruges. A walk through its fine 
old streets she compares to looking over a port- 
folio of Prout’s best drawings. Out of thirty- 
seven thousand inhabitants of the town, sixteen 
thousand receive aid from the public charities ; 
and though beggars are seen at the church doors, 
“the streets exhibit no traces of want, or even 
of discomfort.” The hospital here is attended 
by the Sisters of Charity. ‘They are the only 
nurses. Mrs. Trollope is becomingly ardent in 
her eulogiums on those heavenly-minded females, 
who—sure test of their spirit—do, in imitation of 
their Divine Master, go about, continually doing 
good, There will always be a diversity of opi- 
nions on the merits of the fair distributors of 
Tracts, and collectors of pence for pious uses, 
among ourselves, but no one doubts or questions 
the rare virtues of those priestesses of suffering 
humanity ; who give their lives to help and com- 
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fort those who would find neither help nor com. 
fort without them. Mrs. Trollope says,— 

“I remember being told, by a lively young 
woman in America, who was sadly tormented } 
her ‘helps,’ that her only idea of heaven was a 
place full of servants. With a little variation, ] 
could almost echo her phrase, and say, that my 
idea of heaven was a place filled with Sisters of 
Charity.” 

The young American should have wished for a 
Heaven without either helps or servants. We 
hope for an Earth, which, full of spirits kindred 
to the Sisters of Charity, will have much less 
need of their charitable ministrations, 

At Bruges there is a weekly rag market, at 
which second-hand wares of all kinds are dis. 
played. What a lounge for auction-haunters, 
who always are on the out-look for something! 
‘“‘T never saw a Marché au Vendredi that was 
not thronged,” says our lively tourist, forgetting 
that she could have seen only one. 

Ghent, with its churches and pictures, engages 
a full share of the attention of the traveller, and 
here again she encounters the Sisters of Charity 
in the streets, and at the markets. The Beguin- 
age, in Ghent, is a very handsome establishment, 
We read of it with more interest than anything 
else in that fine old town. 


We attended the salut in their chapel, and saw seven 
hundred of them at their devotions. The effect of this 
large assemblage of kneeling nuns was very beautiful, 
Many were in the bloom of youth,—and the costume is 
far from unbecoming. When the service ended they all 
rose, and many drew near the altar to perform some 
little additional act of devotion, or of penitence, on the 
steps of it. As each prepared to depart, she took off her 
veil, which is of delicately white linen, and folding it up, 
placed it flat upon the top of her head; producing exact. 
ly the effect of the square head-dress with which we are 
so familiar in Italian pictures. 

The knowledge that these secluded women might be 
absolved from their vows, if they became weary of the 
peaceful but monotonous life they enjoin, prevented the 
spectacle from exciting in us any painful feeling of re- 
gret tor the sacrifice they had made of the joys, the hopes, 
and affections of the world. It is very rarely, nowever, 
as we were assured from many quarters, that any are 
found who wish to take advantage of this. They live 
with great comfort, their moderate incomes producing, 
when thrown together, a revenue more than equal to 
their expenses. The whole establishment, with its 
church, is enclosed within whlls, which may, however, 
be freely entered at all hours of the day. They are not 
lodged in one large building, as is usual in other con- 
vents, but have quite a little town within their walls, 
each house of which is inhabited by one or more sisters 
and their servants. These houses have most of them the 
names of the inhabitants on a plate over the door, as 
“Sister Bertha,” ‘Sister Gertrude ;” and on others we 
read “Sainte Adelaide,” “Sainte Lucia,” and so on 
Many ladies of good families reside among them, and we 
saw more than one handsome carriage at their doors 1 
believe they are chosen as godmothers for half the popu- 
lation ; and, altogether, seem, as far as I could judge, @ 
be of more consequence, each in her own circle, than they 
would have been had they retained their situations as in- 
dividual single women, instead of becoming members of 
large community. 


Mr. H.., the draftsman of the expedition, had 
the good taste to wish to sketch a Beguine in 
full costume. An aged sister offered herself in 
place of a young one, 
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«¢ Should not I serve the purpose as well ?’ 
inquired the venerable nun. 
«Mr. H. looked dismayed ; Madame L. hesi- 


tated. 
«¢ We all wear the same habit ;’ persisted the 


old woman. 

« But a whispered word of entreaty from the 
disappointed artist induced Madame L. to perse- 
yere in her request ; and they were ushered into 
a parlour, where a very pretty young woman 
soon appeared. Mr. H. immediately drew out 
his sketch-book. 

«<J hope it is for the honour of the good 
cause,’ said the young nun.” And a pretty draw- 
ing was made. 

At Antwerp, Mrs. T. was struck with the 
Spanish air of the women. The mantilla was 
universal, sometimes exchanged for a rich veil of 
black lace, enveloping the head and shoulders of 
the kneeling worshippers in the Cathedral. 
Traces of the horrors of the siege of the city 
were still visible on every hand; yet Mrs. 
Trollope has a theory that the Flemings are all 
Hollanders in heart ; that emancipation from 
the Dutch yoke was thrust upon them ; and that 
they took joyously the spoiling of their goods by 
their angry former master, and his General, old 
Chasse. 

Brussels, Mrs. Trollope had heard, was no 
longer the gay delightful city it had been before 
that Revolution, which either came of itself, or 
by nature, or as if by accident, no one Bel- 
gian wishing for it; but she confesses that 
she found none of the sombre slugyishness ge- 
nerated in the second stage of revolutionary 
movements. For King Leopold, called to rule 
a people who are all Dutchmen at heart, 
she expresses a respectful sympathy. She has 
made the profound discovery that the spirit and 
intelligence of the general mass of the popula- 
tion do not harmonize and accord with the new 
iustitutions, ‘* Nothing,” she remarks, ‘ can 
present a stranger anomaly in human affairs 
than the sight of a nation deeply and severely 
Catholic attemping to ape the chartered liber- 
tinism of political thinking, which a few noisy 
and discontented persons are endeavouring to 
teach them. The law which authorizes unre- 
strained license of tongue and pen, both public 
and private, on all subjects, whether political or 
religious, accords ill with the principles of a peo- 
ple whose religion commands them to bring their 
thoughts, words, and deeds, before the tribunal 
of their priests,” Yet, by a singular inconsis- 
tency the same people are represented as secret- 
ly longing to return to their enforced allegiance 
to a Protestant sovereign, and their union with a 
Protestant State, where both pen and tongue 
have long been substantially free. Had Mrs. 
Trollope asserted that the Belgians longed to 
renew their union with Austria, there would 
have been consistency in her statements, 

Duels are frequently the result of fiery recri- 
mination in the Chamber of Deputies, where the 
‘ame sagacity and tact are not shown in hush- 
‘ag up these little affairs, which characterize 
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theBritish senate, The representatives, not to be 
surprised or defenceless, practise shooting at a 
mark ! and M. Gendebien ean now “ bring down 
a bee upon the wing, with the nicest certainty.” 
While the travellers were in Brussels, he had 
an affair with the M. Rogier, then Minister of 
the Interior. In consideration of the great skill 
of both parties, they fired at the unusual dis- 
tance of thirty-six paces. ‘‘ Gendebien always 
hits where he aims,’’said Prince Auguste d’Arem- 
berg :—‘* He wanted to stop Rogier’s tongue, 
and he sent a shot through his mouth.” 

It is the fashion at Brussels, says Mrs. T., either 
after killing or wounding an adversary, to retire for a 
few days, for I missed M. Gendebien from the Chamber 
after this rencontie ; and upon another occasion of the 
kind, which unhappily had a fatal termination, I learnt 
that going out of town for a short time was the only re- 
sult. I have seldom felt more shocked and astonished 
than I did, on learning that a young Belgian officer, with 
whom we dined in company, and whose light and ami- 
able gaiety of manner had particularly struck me, had 
the day before killed a gentleman in a duel, for some 
political difference of opinion. I did not know of this 
till the morning his unfortunate victim was buried, and 
then I recollected a few words, which had been addressed 
to him ag table, evidently alluding to the circumstance. 

“J thought, * ® * *, you were going out of town?” 
said a whiskered militaire, addressing him. 

“Yes; I shall take myself off to-morrow, for a couple 
of days;” he replied. 

The morrow was the day fixed for the funeral. 

This atrocious anecdote furnishes Mrs. Trol- 
lope with an occasion to expatiate upon the de- 
moralizing consequences of revolution ; to which 
discourse, a description of the deserted and de- 
solate palace of the Prince of Orange makes a 
suitable appendage. It seems to be the Carl- 
ton House of twenty-five years since, and we 
shall borrow the portrait for thesake of the moral, 

The palace of the Prince of Orange is not only the first 
object of admiration in the capital of Belgium; but 
would, I presume, be considered in every part of the world 
as a Guished model of a splendid palace. It is not large; 
but, I think, it may be called perfect in magnificence and 
in taste: at least, ] can imagine nothing superior to the 
superb elegance of the furniture and decorations, The 
date of its completion is 1828, when it was immediately 
inhabited by the Prince and Princess. 

It is certainly not easy to conceive a wore striking oc- 
casion for meditation on the uncertainty of humay affairs, 
than the sight of this gorgeous, yet desolate palace sug- 
gests. In 1828, the princely founder took assured pos. 
session of its marble halls—and in 1830 they know him 
no longer! 

Every thing within the palace is kept in the most 
perfect order. The visiters, who throng to see it, walk 
over the inlaid floors in list shoes, which are furnished 
by the guide, who watches every individual with jealous 
attention, lest the envelope should slip aside, and vulgar 
shoe-leather approach the beautiful parquet. The buu- 
doir of the Princess is stated to be exactly as she left it ; 
and it has in truth every appearance of being so. All 
the exquisite recherché of a royal petite maitresse is visi- 
ble in the whole arrangement. The magnificent chiffo. 
niers, the pretty collection of gems, even the writing-table 
of the banished lady, remain as she left them. The pens, 
stained with ink, still hang suspended in their golden 
cradles; and sundry sheets of paper, edged with black, 
show that she was stillin mourning for her Empress 
mother. Even her gloves, looking as if just drawn off 
her hands, lie on the table. There is something very 
melancholy in all this. 

To describe each princely chamber, going on creseende, 
as they do, in splendour, from the first to the last, is quite 
out of the question. It is useless to say that one room is 
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lined with Italian marble; another hung with crimson 
velvet, bordered by a fringe of gold; and a third, of 
which the violet satined walls are sprinkled with stars of 
silver ; or to tell of the golden candlesticks which would 
make those of Solomon’s temple dwindle into littleness. 


This is sad indeed. What to the desolate 
palace of the Russian Princess, are the dismant- 
led warehouses and crumbling ruins of Antwerp, 
the waste of waters spreading over the late fertile 
plain, and the seven prosperous villages, swept 
away by the flood produced by opening the dykes, 
—their steeples alone visible, like the masts of 
sunken ships ! 

This lively sketch of a collector and his stores 
has amused us. First the sparrows were viewed. 


A most singular spectacle met our eyes. The walls 
and ceiling are covered by the carcasses of inumerable 
little birds, nailed into every imaginable vagary of form— 
stars, crescents, crosses, all packed close together with 
such cautious economy of space, that thousands and thou- 
sands of little twitterers must have been sacrificed to 
make up the show. 

« By what means, Monsieur,” said I, “ have you been 
enabled to collect such an astonishing number of little 
birds 7” 

“| rise with the sun every morning of the year Ma- 
dame,” was the satisfactory reply ; “ my first care is to 
set nets the whole length of this gravel walk; 1 then 
place myself in that chair, with the string of the net in 
my hand for a certain number of hours, according to the 
season. The result is the collection you see.” 

‘Shall I show you my collection of butterflies, 
ladies ?” 

And in a moment a hundred drawers were protruded 
from the walls, and a hundred cases were opened in the 
hollows of window-shutters and the interstices of door- 
ways, containing the richest and rarest assemblage of 
jewelled insects that I ever looked upon. 

“ Or do you prefer moths ?”’ 

And before we had half gratified our eyes with the 
brilliant spectacle contained in every one of the butterfly 
repositories, they were withdrawn, and, by some incon- 
ceivable contrivance, more drawers and more cases seemed 
to issue from the same places, containing all the moth 
family, from gaily-coloured monsters as large as a bat, 
to milk-white midges that required a magnifying glass. 
These too were well worth long and patient examination ; 
but in a moment we were withdrawn from them bya 
demand, whether we liked engravings ? 

“Here is the whole Musée Napoleon;’’ and, here are 
all the caricatures published in Paris for the last thirty 
years.” “ Here is Piranesi—a particularly fine copy ;” 
and, “ here. by the by, ladies, I believe I have the 
largest collection of music in the world; if you will 
just step par ici I will show it to you.” 


, 





From Brussels, Mrs. Trollope visited Louvain, 
and finally quitted the Belgian capital, after a re. 
sidence of amonth. When she returns, she hopes 
to see, instead of that “ tall bully,” the Tree of 
Liberty, akingly statue, before the windows of the 
Royal Palace. Mrs, Trollope conceives an effigy 
of a William or George, a finer object than an 
oak, or a palm, orthan all the cedars of Lebanon ; 
and there is no great harm done. Every one to 
his taste. At Waterloo, where she is indeed pri- 
vileged tu talk, and indulge in raptures of loy- 
alty, she erected in her mind’s studio, a massive 
bronze statue of the Duke of Wellington, “draped 
after the manner of John Kemble, and with an 
attitude and air, which recalled the idea of 
Coriolanus.” That of Arthur Wellesley would 
have been as much in point. When the guide 
inquired if the Duke was not adored in England ? 
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Mrs. Trollope confesses, that for the honour of 
the country, she was obliged to fib. Her cheeks 
tingled, as she remembered the broken panes of 
Apsley House. She would not have told that 
poor fellow, in his rusty blouze, what Ke would 
see there if he came to gaze on the dwelli 

the hero, for more money than she will name, 
“Yes, my friend, he is adored,” was her reply, 
And she lays the sin, “ if she spoke not the 
truth,” on the scape-goat Whigs and Radicals, 
who may easily bear it. 

In Huy, another Proutish town, there are five 
thousand inhabitants, to whom are allotted the 
ample allowance of sixteen churches and monas. 
teries. ‘ My faith!” said an inhabitant of the 
place, “ God Almighty takes good care of the 
priests. Though all the world should want bread, 
they will want for nothing.” Mrs. Trollope, at 
Liege, was divided between romance, and a ner. 
vous antipathy, or absolute horror of coal dust, 
The imagined Quentin Durward and the real 
coal measures alternately predominating in her 
imagination, she was upon the whole happy to 
leave “ the coal-stained city.” A retrospect 
made on leaving the Belgian territory presents 
a favourable view of the external condition of 
the people. 


It should seem that even the soil and air had an in 
fluence on the tailors, stocking-weavers, and shoemakers; 
for there are still the self-same outlines, nay, the self-same 
colours, and as it should seem, the identical materials 
with which they wrought. Nor are the healthy, comely, 
lusty weavers more changed. No people, I think, beara 
stronger national impress on their features than the pea- 
sants of Flanders; and their admirable painters have 
made us all sufficiently familiar with them. 

Of their manners I saw enough to show me that they 
were industrious, clean, cheerful, and kind-hearted; and, 
if beer and tobacco-smoke constitute a larger portion of 
their happiness than might be wished, it should be re- 
membered that it is better to smoke than chew the loath- 
some kerb; and that barley may be taken in a more per- 
nicious form than that of Flemish ale. 


To a lively young Frenchwoman, Mrs, Trol- 
lope was indebted for the following sketch of 
the domestic life of a Belgian lady, which is pro- 
bably as much a caricature, as her own picture 
of the day of a lady of New York, with her 
pretty dresses and Dorcas Society. 


JOURNAL OF A BELGIAN LADY, (NOT OF THE 
CAPITAL.) 

She rises generally about seven o'clock, provided the 
children, who all sleep in her room, have permitted her 
to repose till so latean hour. Her toilet does not take 
long ; a black petticoat being the only addition she makes 
to the cap and brown cotton wrapping-gown in which 
she sleeps. In this eqguipage, with one child in her arms, 
and half a dozen following her, she goes down to break- 
fast; which repast is often taken in the kitchen, and lasts 
but a few moments, amidst cries and quarrelings for sli¢es 
of bread and butter, and mugs of coffee. ly 

This trouble over, the lady commences the toilet of her 
little family ; an operation which she always pe 
carefully and neatly, and the children are despatched to 
school. 

A general review of the mansion follows; and wo to 
the servants if any candle ends of the preceding night 
have been burned too low—if a single grain of dust be 
visible on the furniture, or a cup broken ; for crimes of 
this cast ever become the subjects of most vehement re- 
proach. 


At length the bell rings for mass; a morning dress, 
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pot peculiar for its elegance, succeeds to the first costume :— 
a black cloak and heod is thrown over it; and, with a 
basket on her arm, she repairs to the church, and from 
thence to make bargains and execute commissions. 

This period, the happiest of her day, is prolonged till 
dinner. In the course of her peregrination she meets her 
goquaintance, and the most innocent little gossipings 
take place. It is now that she learps how much Mrs. 
Such-an-one gave beyond what she ought for a turbot ; 
and, consequently, how very bad a manager she must be : 
while, on the other hand, Mrs. Somebody is so stingy 
that she stands half an hour higgling about green peas ; 
_—Mrs. A. has given her maid warning; Mrs. B. has a 
sick baby ; and the Curé has made a visit at least half 
an hour long to Miss C. 

And now the clock strikes twelve, and dinner leads 
everybody home. The children are returned from school ; 
the tumult and the din begin again ; and the young ones 
contrive to render the dinner as miserable as the break- 
fast. This dinner, however, is eaten in a handsome room, 
ornamented with mirrors, carpets, and so forth, but none 
of the thousand and one little prettinesses which consti- 
tute elegance and comfort. Everything is handsome and 
correct; and everything is heavy and gloomy. its ten- 
ants know the wants of animal life, but little more : the 
dinner is good and abundant, but the conversation— 
nought. 

The meal ended and the dessert distributed among the 
children, peace is once more restored by their dismissal to 
school. 

The lady then places herself at her window with her 
work, which she continues without interruption till she 
goes to vespers ; after which she gives her children their 
suppers and puts them to bed; then undresses herself, 
puts her hair into papillotes, says her prayers, and, 
while waiting the return of her spouse, amuses herself by 
chatting a little with her servants in the kitchen. A well- 
behaved husband is never later than nine: as soon as he 
appears, a substantial supper is served, and at ten the 
whole house is in a state of profound repose. 

This life, with very few exceptions, is that of all the 
ladies of 

If their minds do not greatly improve by it, their 
plumpness and fresh complexions preve at least that it 
agrees well with their constitutions. What can they 
wish for more? Of what use would mind be to them ? 
A Fleming marries in order to have a housekeeper who 
will not cheat him—his dinner punctually served—his 
children kept clean—and his stockings mended. He asks 
for nathing more, and is perfectly contented with this. 
They are happy. What more can be desired ?—nothing.” 





The succeeding temporary residence of Mrs. 
Trollope, was Aix-la-Chapelle ; and Charlemagne 
and the hot-springs alternate with politics. ‘The 
Prussians, most unlike those discontented persons 
in England, “ emphatically styled the people,” 
are charmed with their native institutions. Mrs. 
Trollope never, “ save in one solitary instance, 
heard any sentiments or opinions expressed in 
the slightest degree approaching to the mad li- 
centiousness of doctrine, which is weekly and 
daily poured forth by the presses of England,” — 
the Times and the J'rue Sun, namely—or 
the Spectator and Examiner ;—and she raves 
about equality as wildly as the Anti-Jacobins 
did forty years ago, or as the few lingering, su- 
perannuated members of that corps are doing 
still, This is unworthy of so clever a person, 
unless, as we suspect, the style is sometimes 
adopted to suit the audience. She contrasts the 
recreant English with the loyal Prussian—*“ not 
of the rank that makes the absence of noble feel- 
ing a disgrace”—but with the vulgar—one of 
the mere swinish multitude. 
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her government, and her king; and you will be 
answered by such a hymn of love and praise, 
as might teach those, who have ears to hear, that 
passing a Reform Bill is not the most successful 
manner of securing the affection and applause of 
the multitude.” 

What, then, is the most successful way ?—Dis- 
cipline.——Mrs. Trollope has great faith in dis- 
cipline, and in knowledge. Germany gives its 
people knowledge—and its consequences are good 
order, submission, and profound admiration of 
the things that be. At some part of her pro- 
gress, Mrs. T. talked to a postillion, who said 
poor people cared nothing about politics, but for 
the fashion ; all he cared for, was plenty to eat 
and drink. Now, two-thirds of those grumbling 
English who cause Mrs. Trollope’s wonder and 
indignation are precisely in the same predica- 
ment. They are politicians merely, or chiefly, 
because reform bills, free representation, ballot, 
and an unstamped press, are held as the means 
of obtaining plenty to eat and drink, 

We are amused with a genuine English travel. 
ler, a lady from London, whom Mrs, Trollope 
met in the Diligence, going from Aix-la-Chapelle 
to Cologne, who could not imagine what she had 
been about for six weeks, when she herself had 
performed the distance in six days ; but then she 
made a point of never staying, to put off time, 
looking at things. 

Cologne, with all its architectural beauty, we 
leave to the patient readers of the book, and pass 
to Bonn, where, on a lovely summer's evening, 
the travelling party were present at a concert. 

I was extremely pleased to find myself in a room so 
well filled with German company ; at a point sufficiently 
distant from any metropolis to enable me to judge of the 
national style, when divested of that conventional air and 
tone which have made almost all characteristic national 
varieties disappear in the great cities of Europe. This 
must inevitably be the case, whenever people agree to 
submit themselves to the uniform laws of high breeding 
and cultivated taste: but at Bonn this livery of elegance 
was neither to be hoped nor feared; and I found as many 
points of difference between Madame Milden's concert, 
and all other assemblies of the same kind, that | had seen 
elsewhere, as I could possibly wish. Yet there was no- 
thing in the slightest degree displeasing or uncouth. .The 
extreme simplicity of dress was the first thing which 
struck me, while reviewing the female part of the com- 
pany; but a few moments’ prolonged examination of the 
faces around which the luxuriant tresses were so simply 
braided, sufficed to convince me that the fair girls were 
right to trust more to their blooming complexions, and 
sweet expression of countenance, than to a more elabo- 
rate toilet: we remarked many extremely lovely faces 
among them. 

Of course, no public meeting ean take place at Bonn, 
in which the young students do not make a distinguished 
figure. On this occasion they did not appear t mix much 
with the company, but stood almost entirely apart in 
groups of three or four, awd forming pictures, which 
made me fancy myself in a saloon with Vandyke and 
Rubens; for certainly such must have been their modeis. 

I suppose it is in the nature of all young, genticusm, 
particularly when congregated together, to mix a little 
fancy, and perhaps fant soit peu ot affectation in theizfoyt- 
ward seeming. Something of this may assuredly be seen 
both at Oxford and Cambridge, despite the gown and cap 
which eo greatly curb the display of individual whim: 
but at Bonn, where no academic dress is worn, the cos 





“ Ask such a one his opinion of his country, | 


tume of the young men is sometimes marvellously ima- 
ginative. ier 
























































































































Whenever a set of European youths assemble to receive 
the last finish of their education, it is probable that some 
will always be found among them upon whom the stamp 
which marks the gentleman is too strongly impressed to 
permit any vagary of dress to conceal it; and of such 
many are to be seen among the students of Bonn; but 
the majority are much more picturesque. 

Hair, long and exquisitely dishevelled ; throats bare, 
with collars turned back almost to the shoulders; with 
here a miniatare beard, curiously trimmed into a perfect 
triangle; and there moustaches, long, thin, and care. 
fully curled, might be seen repeated in one knot after an- 
other, through the whole length of the room. Some pre- 
sented a fair young forehead bared a la Byron, and others 
looked about them with a wild eye rolling a la Juan. 
One had the pale cheek and deep-set eye of a premature 
philosopher; while another looked with such a dashing, 
reckless sauciness upon all around, that I felt inclined to 
watch him, half from fear, and half from fun, to see what 
mad-cap frolic would deliver him of the load of merry 
mischief that lay laughing in his eye. 

Not the slightest indecorum, however, to the amount 
even of a too audible whisper, disturbed the entertain- 
ment. 

With this we may couple an officer, a German 
dandy, of truly national tastes, whose apartments 
were exactly opposite the windews of Mrs. Trol- 
Jope’s hotel. 


His two large windews being opened from the top to 
the bottom of the room, he took his coffee as much in 
public as if he had been ona stage; and by no device, 
except sitting in total darkness, could we avoid seeing 
him. Such being the case, we sabmitted to the necessity ; 
and certainly were not a little amused by the scene that 
passed before our eyes. On one side of his room hung a 
row of splendid pipes, amounting, I should think, to 
nearly a dozen: having dismissed his coffee, he selected 
one of these, and placing himself at the window, soon be- 
came enveloped in an atmosphere, the mysterious charm 
of which none, I suppose, but a German can fully under- 
stand. Thecountenance of our military neighbour ex- 
pressed all that tranquil serenity which one is sure to find 
on all features seen athwarta cloud of tobacco-smoke : 
but after a time the ample bowl became exhausted, and 
something like weariness seemed to mix itself witb the 
supine beatitade he was enjoying. He placed his pro- 
digious hovkah against the window-frame, stretched his 
legs, and yawned. 

Ere long, however, the door opened, and a gentleman 
entered, whom he welcomed with the most cordial satis- 
faction: but the next moment, nay, the very same in 
which he grasped his hand in friendly greeting, he flew 
to his collection of pipes, and selecting the largest among 
them, put it into the hands of his friend. He then has- 
tened to replenish his own, which being done, they both 
sat dewn together at the open window with every appear- 
auce of enjoyment, and in a few moments the mutual 
vapour hid them from our sight. 

The tourists halted for some time at the fa- 
vourite Rhine station of Godesberg, from whence 
they made excursions among the Rhine scenery. 

Godesberg is a favourite Sunday rendezvous of 
the inhabitants of Bonn and ti.e neighbourhood ; 
and Mré. TroHope, who, like all good charch- 
women, is far from puritanical, and indeed the 
practical enemy of Sir Andrew Agnew’s Bill, 
was ¢harmed with the Sunday gala. 

Carriages from Bonn, and many of the neighbouring 
villages, come thronging in, filled with happy beings, in- 
tent upon a summer day’s enjoyment; while gigs and 
sociables of every possible variety, crammed with the 
students of Poppelsdorf and Bonn, rattle past and through 
them with all the desperate gaiety of boyish frolic. 

On these occasions the Tables d’hote are doubled and 
trebled ; and the enjoyment of conversation is exchanged 
for that of seeing a very large party very particularly 

jovial. But the most pleasing scene is in the evening ; 
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when tables are placed in the open air for the coffee, 
and fruit, which conclades the feasting of the day. 
ladies throw their bonnets aside, leaving their fair 
no other protection, but their beautiful and 
hair. The gentlemen, many of them military, sit 
if a chair can be found: or if not; stand behind 
like courteous cavaliers as they are; excepting when 
horror of horrors!) they turn aside frou the lovely group 
and smoke! Were it not for this most hateful practice, 
I should zay that a ‘saw of the social habits of 
Germany was delightfal ; this is a stain which sadly 
disfigures the brightness of the picture. The deplorabie 
habit is nowhere more lamentably conspicueus than at 
the Universities It is traly sad to see these fine inte}ii. 
gent-looking young men, with the stupifying pipe con. 
tinually in their hands, and the tobacco bag slung to their 
button-hole. Would it were possible to awaken their 
vanity to the effect which this nauseous practice produces 
on their appearance? At their age it would be so easy to 
break the habit! I really have sometimes almost Wished 
in pity, that the women smoked teo. The contrastthe 
injustice, I may call it—is really too glaring. To expose 
these delicate, sweet-looking females to the real sufferings; 
which the vicinity of breath mfected by tobacco occasions, 
is positive cruelty. 

But I have forgotten the Sunday evening at Godesberg ; 
and must return to it, from the only circumstance whieh 
has left a disagreeable impression on my mind during my 
stay in Germany. I shall never forget the delight which 
four young students afforded us, after all the rattle of de. 
parting carriages was over, and a cool quiet evening had 
succeeded to a hot and bustling day. Seated at a little 
table near the door, they laid their pipes aside ; and sang 
a quartette, of which the mere recollection gives a thrill 
of pleasure. What voices! what science ! yet, this latter 
term can hardly, I think, be applied to them in the sense 
we generally use it when speaking of music. 
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We suspect, if the German ladies were put to 
the question, they would very generally avow 
no more horror at thé pipes than the guide at 
Waterloo might have done, had Mrs. Trollope 
found courage to tell him, that John Bull, 
when in high good-humour, gave the dear Duke 
a fine house for working his will, but that when 
the dear Duke displeased and crossed John, he 


got into a passion, and broke the windows. Some . 


ladies, however, professed due horror, and Mrs. 
T. undoubtedly hopes to revolutionize Germany 
in pipes. 

Exactly opposite to Rolandseck is the pretty 
island of Nennenworth, on which stands a very 
noble mansion, formerly a nunnery, but now 4 
most delightful hotel ; and here Mrs. Trollope 
was in a fair way of seeing ghosts. Fels, steins, 
thals, and bergs, she saw in profusion. Of one 
town she gives a description which overturns 
all her favourite theories of maintaining inviolate 
the good old order of things, and defending old 
institutions :-— 

«‘ The appearance of the flourishing town of 
Neuwied is striking, from its great dissimilarity 
to all others on the Rhine. It is not a hundred 
years since it was founded, 1737 being the date 
of its oldest edifice. It has been the pleasure, 
or the policy of its prince, not only to tolerate, 
but to encourage the residence of every denom- 
ination of religionists ; and the consequence 
that the population of Neuwied more resembles 
that of an American than of a German town.” 

The Mrs Trollope beyond the Atlantic, re- 
appears on board the steamers on the Rinne. 
The new-married lovers where,—while the bride 
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was dreaming of smoking cutlets—the husband, 
Byron-inspired, was whispering in her ear, 

« Could thy dear eyes, in following mine, 

Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine,” 
is one of her clever pictures. So are the sketch- 
ing pair of young ladies who had flown past 
their castles long before the first turret was 
finished, and the tourist who addressed the boat- 
man, “ Woolen sie put cela avec the baggage ?” 

ing three languages at once, a faculty some- 
times conferred by foreign travel. 

Mrs. Trollope was charmed with the public 

dens of Francfort, (on the Maine,) and with 
its handsome theatre, neither so vast as to com- 
pel the performers to distort their features, and 
“aggravate their voices ;” nor so small as not to 
bée able by its receipts to support the expense of 
first-rate performances. One entertainment only 
is given in the course of the evening ; and the 
theatre is as decorous and as safe as a private 
drawing-room, 

“Nearly all the boxes are let by the year ; 
and the ladies enter them alone, without fuss or 
parade of any kind. I saw several ladies (who, 
as I happened to know, had come there in their 
catriages) take off their bonnets, and hang them 
on the pins with which the back of every box is 
furnished, with a degree of unembarrassed ease 
and comfort which was quite delightful. 

«The evening parties take place after the 
play of opera; and as the dinner hour is gene- 
rally early, the performances interfere with no- 
thing. Ina word,'the theatre of Francfort is so 
arranged as to add a great intellectual pleasure 
to life, without any one drawback whatsoever. 

“ How delightful it is to come away from such 
an entertainment as this with the spirits perfect- 
ly fresh and unwearied! Instead of dragging to 
bed, with the head aching, the heart asleep, and 
the imagination utterly extinguished, we leave 
the theatres of Germany exactly in a state to 
feel, or fancy, ourselves above all mortal cares 
and discomforts ; and, I think, the evening par- 
ties which succeed them must see the very best 
of our social faculties in activity.” 

This is worthy of imitation. 

At Francfort, Mrs. Trollope was introduced 
to Madame Goethe the daughter-in-law of 
Goethe. Her unaffected description of a person 
who enjoys so high a collateral celebrity, is a 
complete contrast to the elaborate and overdone 
eulogy of Mrs, Jameson on the same lady. 

The Cathedral service and the Lutheran ser- 
vice were witnessed with equal unction; and 
here again, in the description of the joyous Sun- 
a? comes another sly slap at Sir Andrew’s 

In Franefort all the dead are buried by a com- 
pany, or by the civic authorities, at a sum never 
exceeding five pounds, but often less. 

The visit to the Jewish synagogue of a city 
crowded with wealthy Jews strikes us more than 
the attendance at the Catholic and Lutheran 
Cathedrals, 

The building is by no means large, but very lofty. 
What first strikes the eye on entering, is the immense 
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multitude of lights :—innumerable gilt chandeliers, each 
one with innumerable branches, were suspended from 
the roof by richly-wrought iron chains. There was no 
corner of the building without them ; besides these, sconces 
are thrust into every cranny that can be found to hold 
them; and enormous candlesticks, exactly in the form 
in which we see them inold Bible 

are placed upon the altar. In the midst of the temple is 
a large heavy square elevation, capable of containi 
about a dozen persons, which was also surrounded on 
sides with enormous candlesticks. This illuminated tri+ 
bune was approached by two flights of steps; and con. 
tained seats on three sides of it: the Book of the Law 
opened upon a desk on the fourth ; but no one approached 
these seats, apparently so distinguished, except some little 
boys, who amused themselves by running up and down 
the steps incessantly. In the midst of the ceremonies, a 
man mounted this tribune, and chanted a few sentences 
from the open volume. The ladies of our party were 
shown into an Open gallery, but the gentlemen remained 
below, and obtained seats very near the altar. The gallery 
had glass windows, which we easily opened, and looked 
down upon the blaze of light below. 

The first ceremony we witnessed was that of a man's 
changing his round hat for a flat cap. This done, he 
twisted a white blanket, edged with blue, around him, 
and chanted from a large volume, in a most inconceivable 
variety of tones; bowing his head, as he did 30, almost 
incessantly. 

At intervals the congregation burst ferth into a re 
sponse :—so loud, so wild, so startling, as almost to cause 
an emotion of terror. 

This -vesponse varied in tone, from something approach- 
ing a shrill cry to a plaintive wail, the dying cadence of 
which was occasionally very sweet. The ladies who sat 
near us in the galleries sometimes appeared earnestly 
engaged in their devotional exercises ; bowing continually 
and uttering a low chant; and sometimes they chatted 
together with perfect ease, without even affecting to 
whisper. 

I was disappointed at hearing no music,—for certainly 
none of the sounds I heard deserve the name,—and I had 
entered with ideas of Hebrew melodies floating in my 
fancy. 

I must by no means forget to mention the very conr- 
teous civility which was shown to us by every one we 
approached. Each lady, as she entered the gallery, 
smiled and bowed to us, as if we had been her especial 
guests; and the gentlemen told us they were treated with 
the same politeness below. Baron Rothschild was pre- 
sent there; and I afterwards learned from a gentleman 
of the city, who knew him well, that his religious obser- 
vances were peculiarly severe. He said that, at parti- 
cular seasons, long fastings were enjoined in the syna- 
gogue ; and that, on these occasions, this gentleman had 
been known to remain in the temple for eighteen hours 
together, and had more than once been carried home in a 
state of complete exhaustion. 

We obtained permission to see the Baron’s pretty villa, 
which is about a mile from the town ;—or rather the 
gardens belonging to it, for the house is not shown. 
These gardens are not at all superb ; but they are nicely 
kept, and show an abundance of fine floweran. As we 
approached the entrance, we met a very gentleman-like 
looking personage leaving the gates in a handsome cur. 
riage; and, our coachman informed us, this was the 
Baron's Master of the Horse. 


Mrs. Trollope, on her progress, craved, and 
graciously obtained leave to wait upon the 
Landgravine of Hesse Hombourg, the eldest 
daughter of George III. “ Her residence is just 
what a loyal English subject would wish to see 
it: noble in style and dimension, beautiful as te 
its site and the country which surrounds it, and 
adorned throughout with that exquisite finish of 
perfect comfort, which, perhaps, only an English 





} princess would require, and which certainly ne 
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other 
her.”’ 
This is abundantly English. The Princess 
showed the travellers her “ noble library,” and 
the picture of her father. _. 
»iWiththe scenery between Darmstadt and Mann- 
heim Mrs. ‘Trollope was so much delighted, that 
she  Bitey future travellers counsel on the best way 
Of steering their course, which is probably well 
worthy of their attention. The tourists had left 
the steam-boat and travelled in an open car- 
riage. On a sfroll around the little town of 
Heppenheim, she says,— 

»' We hardly took a step after leaving the inn that did 
not bring us to a picture. Little urchins, with one 
geanty garment as the only covering to their rosy limbs, 
were dabbling under the shade of one green bridge; and 
a beautiful girl, with golden hair and bare legs, was 
¢arrying flowery fodder to her cow, over another; and 
a¢ the low wicketed door of many a Teniers-like cottage, 
were groups which would have made an admirable 
study for Wilkie. 

_ The view from the Storkenberg is made up of all that 
the eye best loves to look upon. Hill and valley, forest 
and fertile plain, rocks, ruins, lowly hamlets, and 
knightly castles, all are spread out before the sight, with 
such lavish prodigality of beauty, as might well suffice 
to. furnish forth a dozen landscapes. Behind us the hill 
sunk but a little, ere it arose again into a mountain forest; 
—so dark and wild, and yet so lovely, in the contrast its 
shade offered to the sunny hill we were about to descend, 
that it was only by an effort of great prudence that I was 
enabled to refuse my consent to plunging into it. The 
spot on which we reposed was, however, well calculated 
to make us forget our fatigue. The shade was perfect, 
and a delightful breeze seemed to ascend to us from the 
valley. It is really a woful thing to turn from such a 
spot, and know that it is resigned for ever. 

, Their way lay along the magnificent range of 
hills named the Bergstrosse :—‘“ It was the last 
week» in July, and harvest of every kind, except 
that of the vineyards, was near at hand. All the 
rustic population seemed in activity, and there 
really appeared no end to the pretty variety of 
figures that peopled the landscape. Old men 
and women, young men and maidens, frolicsome 
boys and laughing girls, all in the strange, fan- 
tastic dresses of the country, thronged the fields. 
The costume of the women was very pretty— 
large white sleeves, pushed high above the el- 
bow, coloured bodices, and full, short petticoats, 
with the hair sometimes fastened up in a net, 
and sometimes plaited in long braids, as the girls 
of Switzerland wear it. A few among them had 
enormously large straw hats, but these were much 
less frequent here, than we found them after- 
Wards towards Baden. The men, too, all looked 
like pictures out of a book of fancy dresses ; with 
their large cocked hats, long straight-breasted 
coats, and showy waistcoats. The general effect 
wag Very much that of the corps de ballet in a 
rustie. dance at the French Opera.” 

odiAt Manheim the fine gardens of the Palace, 
whieh reach to the Rhine, are, like those of all the 
Sdyereign Princes of Germany, open to the public, 
774 high privilege indeed ‘“ toa people whose pas- 
sion for flowers is as universal, and as evident, 
as their love of music, Not a cottage, but hag its 
sweetescented parterre ; not a hut but can show 
some little morsel of earth, if it be only a yard 
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square, fenced about with broken platters ang 
fragments of old tubs, yet containing delicious 
blossoms, cultivated with a degree of care, ang 
science too, that would not disgrace the King’s 
Road between Chelsea and Fulham,” ,? 

Two balls were given here every week duy; 
the season ; one for the noblesse,. and the 
for the bourgeoisie. Mrs. Trollope, though, jn 
pursuit of national manners, deems herself ung 
lucky in having stumbled into the All, Max’, in 
the East, instead of the real Almacks, thayg} 
she contrived to extract amusement from its.hy. 
mours, 1 

We must suffer Mrs. Trollope to pursue the 
picturesque at Hiedelberg through its many at, 
tendant accidents. The castles and towers, ag 
much exceeded her previous imagination of their 
grandeur and sublimity, as the Z'un of Hiedej. 
berg fell short of expectation. It might have 
been ‘a superb cask in its day, but what is it now 
to Meux’s great Vat P—no more, we suspect, than 
a Rhine feudal baron to a Birmingham Union, 

The following is a charming specimen of Gers 
man good humour :—* The evening was. beauti. 
ful; till a late hour the streets were thronged 
with students, who gave us in passing many 
delightful specimens of their skill in singing, 
One large party, who perhaps had been qnaf, 
fing some few flasks of Rhenish, in honour of the 
belles of Heidelberg, came carolling down thé 
street, with such a preponderating force of lungs} 
that all weaker strains gave way before them; 
and then we had a very beautiful example of one 
of the most characteristic features of Germany, 
All those who met this long array of wassail- 
lers, stretching across the street, and suffering 
nobody to be heard but themselves, instead of 
breaking their harmony, as they broke their line 
in passing through it, joined the joyous chorus; 
with tune, time, and taste so admirable, as to pro- 
duce an effect inconceivably delightful. This did 
not happen once only, or twice, or thrice ; but, 
as they pursued their walk through the street, 
every party they met joined voices, in most 
sweet and skilful accord, to the strain they were 
singing.” 

We are now to diverge to a very different 
scene—to Baden, which, to Mrs. Trollope, forms 
the very beau ideal of a watering place; and to 
Baden, accordingly, she urges all the world'to 
repair, who can contrive to reach this Elysium 
of brilliant dissipation. The counsel, coupled with 
her own report of the gay and profligate habits,and 
glittering vice of this faveurite resort of the 'fa- 
shionable folly of all Europe,—of wealthy idlers, 
gamblers, and intriguers of every degcription,-> 
willadmitof questioning among the sober-mindéds 
The society, examples, and habits to be found-at 
Baden, are precisely those which Mrs. Trollopeé’s 
countrymen—and we regret to say countrywomen 
—requiretobe warned against. They already fim 
places like Baden “ too enchanting.” Their 
present excited condition of mental health, re- 
quires the salubrious Brunnens—the Springs of 
Nassau ; the quiet, the order, the sober-mip 
ness of the Langen-Schwalbach—dinnérs at one 

















g’clock, early hours, plain dress, simple, unos- 
tentatious manners, a return, in short, to the 
rinciples of common sense and healthy morals. 
This admiration of Baden accords ill with some 
of the advices and examples Mrs. Trollope has 
elsewhere given to her fastidious travelling com- 
riots, whose airs and assumption have made 
them the ridicule and contempt of Europe. But 
Mrs. Trollope is Consistent after all. It was to 
be expected that she who held Republican gross- 
ness in such utter abhorrence, would be thrown 
into raptures by the distinguished society, the 
refinement, elegance, and external decoration of 
the most popular aristocratic Shew-booth and 
Hell on the continent,—for Baden is what Aix- 
Is-Chapelle was, “ containing within itself every 
ible attraction that a watering-place can 
offer.’ The attractions are scenery of surpass- 
ing grandeur, drives, and forest-walks, a theatre, 
which few look near, a circulating library, read- 
ing-rooms, shops for all sorts of nick-nackeries, 
ing-tables, and Chabert’s restaurant !—* the 
best ordered to be found out of Paris.” 

Let the reader imagine a small town sur- 
rounded on all sides by mountain forests, and 
then contemplate Mrs. Trollope’s sketch of the 
nearer beauties of the scene, and “ the magnifi- 


cent facade” upon which she is descending. 

First comes the theatre; then a low colonnade, within 
which is the circulating library and reading-rooms, and 
arange of pretty shops for music, drawings, and nick- 
nackeries of all sorts. Then rises the centre building, 
which is extremely noble in its proportions, and faced by 
a portico supported by Corinthian columns, that by its 
own elegance, and still more by the view it commands, 
may challenge competition with any spot in the world. 
Beyond this, and connected with it, is another range of 
buildings, containing the extensive establishment of Cha- 
bert’s restaurant. Whien we reached these buildings, the 
beautiful esplanade, in front of them, was filled by a 
crowd of well-dressed people, whose every step, move- 
ment, and glance showed they were assembled for the one 
sole purpose of amusing themselves. It would be almost 
impossible to find one’s-self in the midst of such an as- 
sembly, surrounded on all sides with incitements to plea- 
sure, and antidotes to melancholy, without feeling inspi- 
red with a strong inclination to enter into the spirit of 
the scene ; and, in truth, I can conceive no surer cure for 
an attack of the blue devils, than the mere sight of it. 

After a walk through this gay throng, which, despite 
our sharp appetites, was long and lingering, we entered 
Chabert’s. To speak with anything like justice of the 
cuisine of this establishment, might incur the suspicion 
of gourmandise ; and I will therefore only remark, en pas- 
sant, that it is perfect. 

As soon as our gay and amusing repast was over, we 
repaired to the library to enter our names, and secure an 
entrée for the gentlemen to the reading-room. The scene 
in front of the buildings was still as gaily peopled as be. 
fore; but with this difference, that the majority of the 
company, instead of walking about till their hour or their 
party had airived, were now seated in the shadefof the 
ample portico before the public rooms,—the ladies eating 

or sipping coffee, and the gentlemen sometimes, but 
by no means generally, adding to the latter the iucom- 
prehensible delight of a cigar. Here, again, the scene 
Was so new, and so attractive, that we could not pass 
through it without pausing ; and having secured one of 
the numerous little tables placed for the purpose, we too 
indulged in the luxury of café noir, while we looked 

tus, 

In one direction, a long alley of acacias stretches al- 
Most as far as the eye can reach, flanked on each side by 
* row of gay booths ; which, besides all the gaudy pret. 
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tinesses they offer for sale, have the attraction of the 
French, Savoyard, and Tyrolese costumes of the picture 
esque merchants, both male and female, who occupy them. 
This alley itself, with the motley population that crowd 
it, is a most am sight. In one place a card-table, 
under the trees, attracts a circle of lovngers to watch 
chances of a game at whist or esarlé—in another, 
green vest and pointed hat, of a Swiss vender of cha- 
mois gloves (hunted and sewed, as he tells you, by his 
own hand) draws some to purchase, and many to stare. 
Here a girl from Western Switzerland, with her pretty 
ankles, short petticoat, and large straw hat, shows off 
her graces, and invites you to buy crucifixes, brooches, 
and Napoleon pins, at a penny a-piece ;——there a jug- 
gler, mixing the costumes of all nations of the earth, to 
mystify each, gains hearers and cents without number. 

Additional animation was now given to the lively 
spectacle by a band which began to play in front of the 
rooms. Every chair was occupied; every table engaged 
—French taking coffee and cognac—Germans smoking— 
English eating ices, and quaffing wine, or whatever else 
was to be had at the highest price. As one party moved 
another took their place, offering fresh groups to study, 
the whole spectacle being uniformly gay, but uniform in 
nothing else. 


All these were engaging, and pretty sights in 
their way ; but it is not for these alone that the 
gay and wealthy of every European country 
haunt the Springs of Baden. Far as Mrs. Trol- 
lope had travelled, the sights in the public rooms 
were new to her. 


The first room you enter from the portico isa magnifi- 
cent saloon of a hundred feet by forty. In the centre of 
this room is a roulette table. As we had left the portico 
and walks crowded with company, I was perfectly as- 
tonished to find this large room crowded also; but so it 
was, and with a throng not only more strangely mixed 
than that without, but infinitely more incongruous than 
any novice could believe from merely looking at it. La- 
dies of the highest rank and character stood or sat be- 
side the desperate adventurer who was staking his last 
Napoleon on the game, But some days must be passed 
at Baden, and some acquaintance made among the come 
pany, before the strange anomalies of this scene can be 
fully understood. 

Beyond this saloon, on one side, is the “ Salle de Con. 
versation ;” a very handsome drawing-room, elegantly 
fitted up with sofas and couches in abundance, and a 
grand piano-forte, with which ladies may amuse both 
themselves and the company, if they please. To this 
apartment subscribers only can be admitted; the others 
are open to all. In another direction is a handsome 
room, which was formerly the choir of the Jesuits’ church ; 
who, at no very distant period, had a college on this spot. 
It is now—oh, strange uncertainty of earthly things !— 
converted into a gaming-room. It is here that the rouge- 
et-noir table is placed: and, to my utter astonishment, I 
found ladies as well as gentlemen seated round it, in all 
the suppressed, but ever visible agitation of gamesters. 
This room also was very full: the play was deeper, and 
the company evidently of higher grade than these whe 
crowded round the roulette table. The scene was to me 
one of such deep and novel interest, that, spite of the 
sweet air and innocent gaiety without, I had no power to 
leave it. 


One evening, of the week she remained at Ba. 
den, Mrs. Trollope attended a dress ball. Flow. 
ers, mirrors, and lights, made this one of the 
gayest ball-rooms she had ever entered. All the 
dresses were Parisian. Even the English ladies 
waltzed to a marvel. Deep play followed the 
ball. We shall take a Sunday at this favourite 
resort :— 

We passed through the public walks on our way to 
church ; and, having time to spare, looked into the reoms 


which even at that early hour had a erent 9 poonle, 
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hahging round the gaming tables. On our return we 
entered them again, and then this frightful scene of mad- 
ness was at its height. ; 

I doubt if anything less than the evidence of the sen- 
ses, can enable any one fully to credit and comprehend 
the spectacle that a gaming table offers. I saw women 
distinguished by rank, elegant in person, modest, and 
even reservéd in mantier, sitting at the rouge-et-noir table 
with their rateaux and marking cards in their hands; 
the former to push forward their bets, and draw in their 
winnings—the latter to prick down the events of the game. 
I saw such at different hours through the whole of Sun- 
day. To name these is impossible; but I grieve to say 
that two Englishwomen were among them. 

There was one of this set whom I watched, day after 
day, during the whole period of our stay, with more in- 
terest than, I believe, was reasonable ; for had I studied 
any other as attentively, I might have found less to la- 
ment. She was young—certainly not more than twenty- 
five—and though not regularly nor brilliantly handsome, 
most singularly winning, both in person and demeanour. 
Her dress was elegant, but peculiarly plain and simple. 
A close white silk bonnet and gauze veil ; a quiet-col- 
oured silk gown, with less of flourish and frill by the 
half than any other person ; a delicate little hand, which, 
“har ungloved, displayed some handsome rings ; a jew- 
elled watch of peculiar splendour, and a countenance ex- 
pressive of anxious thoughtfulness,— must be remembered 
by many who were at Baden in August, 1833. They 
must remember, too, that, enter the rooms when they 
would, morning, noon, or night, still they found her, 
nearly at the same place, at the rouge-et-noir table. Her 
hushand, who had us unquestionably the air of a gentle- 
man as she had of a lady, though not always close to her, 
was never very distant. He did not play himself; and 
I fancied, as he hovered near her, that his countenance 
expressed anxiety. But he returned the sweet smile with 
which she always met his eye, with an answering smile; 
and I saw not the slightest indication that he wished to 
withdraw her from the table. There was an expression 
in the upper part of her face, that my blundering science 
would have construed into something very foreign to the 
properisity she showed : but there she sat, hour after hour, 

and day after day ; not even allowing the blessed Sab- 
' bath, that gives rest to all, to bring it to her—there she 
sat constantly throwing down handfuls of five- franc pieces, 
and sometimes drawing them back again, till her young 
face grew rigid from weariness, and all the lustre of her 
eye faded into a glare of vexed inanity. 

Another figure at the gaming table, which daily drew 
our attention, was a pale, anxious old woman, who 
seemed no longer to have strength to conceal her eager 
agitation under the air of callous indifference, which all 
practised players endeavour to assume. She trembled, 
till her shaking hand could hardly grasp the instrnment 
with which she pushed or withdrew her pieces ; the dew 
of agony stood upon her wrinkled brow: yet hour after 
hour, and day after day, she too sat in the enchanted 
chair. I never saw age and station in a position so ut- 
terty beyond the pale of respect. I was assured that she 
was a person of rank ; and my informant added, but I 
trast she was mistaken, that she was an English woman. 

The only difference the Sunday appears to make at 
Baden is, that multitudes of the neighbouring peasantry 
mix themselves withthe gay throng on the walks, and 
diversify the scene very agreeably. 

' There was an undress ball on this Sunday 
evening, and again there was “ beautiful waltz- 
ing.” From this gay station Mrs. Trollope and her 
companion made excursions in the neighbour- 
hood, and penetrated into the horrid mysteries 
of sundry Udolpho-like castles, where sights 
were seen that certainly could not be paralleled 
if all the States of the American Federal Union. 
One night was spent at Strasbourg ; and then the 
party returned to Baden, and took a last linger- 
ing look at that attractive scene, and the actors 


then figuring upon it, One sketch of a person- 








age whose strength lay in his hairiness, though 
his hair, after all, was ugly and scanty, strikes 
us as genuine comedy :— - 

Another individual, whose peculiarities madé him re. 
markable wherever he appeared, was a man between 
thirty and forty ; whose face, with the exception of about 
one inch square below his eyes, was literally covered with 
hair. He was moat hideous: yet there was a btstlé and 
a fuss about him, which constantly compelled one, as jt 
were, to watch what he was about, though it was really 
disagreeable to look at him. At the gaming-table, at the 
walks, in dining, in dancing, it was the same; let wher 
might of lovely and gracious be near, this most inexpres. 
sibly ugly person was still the thing most looked at. [¢f 
he played, it was with gesticulations so vehement ae to 
win a stare even fromm those whose hearts and souls were 
shining on the table before them. Yet these grimaces 
were clearly for the good of the public, and by no means 
to relieve his own emotions ; for he did not stake high, 
and was clearly thinking more of himself than his money, 
On the walks, his overdressed persun assumed the niove. 
ment of a weathercock in a squall. With his glass eter. 
nally applied to his eyes, he twisted now this way, now 
that, with such evident consciousness that all eyes were 
upon him, that every soul in the walks seemed to have 
entered into an agreement to feed his vanity for the 
amusement of watching it. At table he was, if possible, 
more ridiculous still ; for in eating he appeared to gratify 
no appetite but vanity. Every finger was in an attitude, 
and his eye incessantly roving round the room, to ascer- 
tain that they were looked at. In dancing, he waved his 
beard, his favoris, and his moustaches, as if to fazi his 
partner ; and what made this profusion of hair the more 
comic, was the fact that, spite of careful combing, he 
was very nearly bald. He called himself Count Some- 
thing ; but whence or how this title came, 1 never could 
thoroughly understand. Many, I think, must remember 
this Orson-Osrick. 

Mrs. Trollope next returned to Manheim, and 
went from’ thence, by steam, to Mayence, whence 
she visited Wiesbaden, another fashionable water. 
ing-place, in which ‘the charm of Baden was not 
to be found by her.” Behind the public build- 
ing “ are gardens, laid out a l’Anglaise, with 
fish-ponds, lawns, shrubberies, and neat gravel- 
walks. Seats are scattered through every part 
of these pretty grounds ; and immediately be- 
hind the Kursaal, an extensive platform is filled 
with tables and chairs, where the company as- 
semble both before and after dinner,—the gentle- 
men to smoke, and the ladies to knit. All this 
(except the smoking) is very gay and agree- 
able,” quoth Mrs. Trollope; but “ still it is not 
Baden, and still less are the long interminable 
rows, which seem to interdict all conversation at 
the table d’hote to be compared to the delightful 
circles round the well-appointed tables of Cha- 
bert.” The concluding objection is more substan- 
tial, —‘ Nor can all the magnificence of the double 
rows of marble pillars, stretching down the hall, 
atone for the lamentable inferiority of the repast. 
Another capital advantage is, that at Baden no- 
body was so ill-bred as to be sick: now, at the 
other watering-place many looked as yellow, if 
not as deep jonquil, as at Cheltenham. In brief, 
Mrs. Trollope did not, we suspect, care to see 
any one who ‘had not come for pleasure and 
amusement, and at this watering-place there were 
people actually in search of tranquillity, guod 
air, and finally of health. Gaming was conducted 
here in a more ignoble style, as this singular fact 


may testify :— 
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Immediately before the place where I ‘stood, sat two 
persons, one of them pre-eminently well-dressed, and ap- 
parently on terms of great intimacy with the other, who 
was much younger and much less elaborately elegant. 
They both staked high, and with varying fortune ; but 
the younger man chose his colour best, and was at one 
time the winner of many gold pieces, which lay heaped 
before him. Just at the moment when his good fortune 
was at his height, some one, who stood close to me, spoke 
tohim. He turned ‘his head,—and his elegant friend, 
stooping a little forward, and turning his head too, (as 
if to follow the eyes of the other,) gently, delicately, and 
most skilfully, abducted one or two of the gold pieces ; 
which, before the young man was at leisure to obey the 
monotonous “ Faites votrejeu, Messieurs,”’ of the croupier, 
were quietly conveyed to his pocket. How I longed to 
expose him ! 

On the route to Ems Mrs, Trollope merely looked 
upon the Bathsof Langen-Schwalbach, recently so 
agreeably made known in England by the delight- 
fully sparkling ‘‘ Bubbles from the Brunnens,” 
that we ate afraid their charm may be destroyed 
by an influx of English. The milords and their 
ladies are, at — often found at Wiesbaden 
and Ems, but rarely at Schwalbach. 

While Mrs. Trollope remained at Ems, the 
Kurhaus, an enormous pile, raised by the Duke 
of Nassau for his own advantage as a landlord, 
and for the accommodation of the visiters, con- 
tained an English couple in one of its three hun- 
dred bed-chambers. A friend of Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s, a stranger to the husband, but his country- 
man, held the following conversation with Mr. 
BR :— 


Mr. A.—‘* You find the Kurhaus a comfortable hotel, 
sir?” 

Mr. B.—“ Yes, indeed—for this country.” 

Mr. A.—* And the table ?” 

Mr. B.—* The only fault is, that they serve my table 
with too great variety.” 

Mr. A.—“ You do not, then, dine at the table d’hote >” 

Mr. B.—*“ At the table d’hote! Oh no; Mrs B. would 
find that utterly insufferable—quite out of her way.” 

Mr. A.—‘* I have never dined at the Kurhaus. It has, 
I believe, a very large society. At the Hotel de Rus-ie 
the party is much smaller, and so very agreeable, that I 
think you would find it much pleasanter than dining in 
your Own apartment.” 

Mr. B.—“ Really ? I would certainly make the ex- 
periment—for the novelty of the thing—could I induce 
Mrs. B. to consent. I will propose it to her—asa frolic.” 

Mr. A.—*“ I hope you will succeed, sir.” And, so say- 
ing, he left him. 

Before we started in the morning for the silver mine, 
our friend had called at the Hotel de Russie, to bespeak 
our places at dinner. In the dining-room he had met 
Mr. B., who told him that he was there for the same pur- 
pose; having, though certainiy not without some diffi- 
culty, prevailed on his lady to consent. 

We now, therefore, repaired to the table d’hote, with 
some curiosity to observe the effect it might produce on 
our fastidious countrywoman. As no singl. room in the 
Hotel de Russie was large enough to accommodate all the 
company expected, two were prepared ; and we had taken 
our chairs in the smallest,—because nearly every indivi- 
dual of the party, who usually dined there, was known 
to our friends. These were nearly all assembled when 
we entered, and among them were a Russian Prince, a 
German Count and Countess, (the lady being a rela- 
tion of the King of Bavaria,) a German Baron of the 
Empire and his lady, and several others s—the party al- 
together amounting to about twenty ;—a pleasant and 
sociable sort of intimacy appearing to exist between them 
all. We had just taken our places, when the fumily of 
Mr. B. entered. It consisted of two ladies and three 
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geutletien, Mr. B. led in his lidy; and a stodt. | 





hearted Mr. B. he was, to nen upon bringing such a 
lady inte a presence she deemed unworthy her | on +4 
The pat be. of her countenance, and, fh particelar e 
attitude of her nose, which truly 

*« Commercing with the skies,” 
presented, by far, the finest piece of comedy I ever saw 
off . stage. yy iu — 

e noble party, seated at the table bewree at elt pe: 
proach. Mr B. instantly stood et petri- 
fied by their audacity. 

“ This, I believe, is the second tablé,” said the alti 
turning her reproachful eyes upon her husband ——but, 
be.ng assured by the civil attendants that it was at this 
table that her place was taken, she sat dowh ;—with 
much such an air as Juno might do, if obliged by the 
Thunderet to remain in company with somé earth-born 
damsels whom he favoured too highly. 

The dinner proceeded: it was really excellent—but 
the grimaces of Mrs. B. were better still. When the 
soup was put before her, she shuddered; arid, making a 
sign with her hand that it should be removed, exclaimed, 
“ Can they believe it possible that I should éat that ?” 

The unfortunate bouilli and cucumber, so little relish- 
ed by the generality of the English, succeeded ; then came 
some dish that she ventured to taste; but, though Mn 
B. honestly and bravely pronounced, looking at her, too; 
almost full in the face, “ This is very good,” she ate it as 
if every mouthful were a sacrifice offered on the altar of 
conjugal obedience. Mr. B. endeavoured to look lively, 
and at his ease; and every now and then attempted to 
converse with his party: but his topics, chosen, perhaps, 
with the amiable wish of propitiating his lady, were not 
particularly new. 

“It is certainly very singular, that tio nation but the 
English can learn the elegancies of life—no salt-spoons, 
you see! and fish after fricandeau !—so absurd I” 

Just at this moment, the Countess, Who wad seatéd &t 
the head of the table, took off her bonnet, which oné of 
the noblemen near her received from her hand, and hung 
upon a peg against the wall. I have m seen & 
lovelier, or more dignified head than this action made 
visible. Her beautiful hair was very tastefully arranged, 
and confined by a narrow bandeau, which passed across 
her fine forehead. Mrs. B.’s horror was now at its zenith. 
Her look plainly spoke her complete conviction that she 


‘was in very bad company indeed ;—and her indignation 


found vent in a whisper, not guile audible; which speedily 
induced her vexed and penitent husband to lead her out 
of the room. , 

Mrs. Trollope very philosophically attributes 
these absurdities of manners to the bad discipline 
of Britain ; where, as nobody knows his own pro- 
per place, there is a perpetual scrambling and 
elbowing to get above it. She, howéver, differs 
from some of the grave political physicians 6f 
the Tory party, who are lately exhorting our 
native aristocracy to imitate the German affabi- 
lity, and thus win golden opinions from the pes- 

le. 
’ “ Unhappily,” she remarks, “ the present is no tisie | 
for us to hope that we may follow theit exéellent exam- 
ple; it is not while an active and are 
directing all their efforts to break ti the barriers 
which mark the different classes of society, that it would 
be wise to advocate such & tone of mansers as might aid 
the work of anaichy among us. It is fiot in 
divided against herself, as she now is, that this 


easy, benevolent sort of ititércourse becweeti all 7 ean 
exist. 


Wo betide those who wotild retnove thé ééicred land. 
taiks, that have served us 60 long afd & Well | 
they succeed, our best ahd Wisest wil forsake ~ab- 
séhteeiem will becoine as general ih Engiatid a¥ in Fre. 
land,—and those who have done the Work Will théeh have 


leisuie to geze upon it; While dtooping com meéfee; espe. 
ing art, outraged religion, sha poilaied rm 


leas 
each reise a dying voite, to thank the Sethieies he 


a they deserve. 
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The rest the editor, or printer, in compassion 
of our boding fears, has kindly hidden in stars. 
One of the most agreeable of Mrs. Trollope’s 
sojourns was at St. Goar, where the party obtain- 
ed.reoms almost overhanging the Rhine. Her di- 
versified rambles amid the surrounding scenery 
dre“even less attractive than her twilight con- 
templations from her lattice. We are peculiarly 
pleased with this fruit of her cogitations :— 
_ The boors of Germany have been represented, both by 
pen and pencil, as a coarse, rude, neavy race; but I sus- 
pect, that the glance which sufficed to make this portrait, 
had little acuteness in it. Poor and laborious they are, 
and must be. Their mines lie deep in the earth,—their 
vineyards hang on beetling rucks; and the richness of 
the valley must be scattered over many a barren upland, 
or the wide-spread race would perish. But this brings no 
degradation with it; nor can the active youth and vigor- 
ous age of their females deserve the scorn they have met ; 
though strength, instead of softness of limb, be the result. 
The German peasant girl, cultivating her rich flower-bed, 
and singing the delicious strains of her country, with taste 
and feeling,—accompanied, perhaps, in both, by her lover, 
certainly offers as refined a picture of rural life as we 
can hope to find anywhere beyond the bounds of Arcadia. 
And should a tincture of romantic superstition be added 
to this, and the wildness of nature give birth to some 
wildness of fancy, I suspect the tone of moral feeling is 
rather raised than lowered by it. 
@ @ * e e * 
Another pleasure, which I enjoyed from my window at 
St. Goar, was watching the vine-dressers upon the hill 
‘opposite. This steep and rugged height is covered with 
little patches of vines, divided from each other by masses 
of rock, and approachable only by the race who are na- 
tive there. It is startling, before the spectacle has become 
familiar, to see the women clinging to the crags, and 
picking the leaves from the vines; which is done for the 
double purpose of admitting a sufficient portion of sun to 
the fruit, and of feeding the cows upon the leaves. 


From this point we find nothing of much in- 
terest until Mrs. Trollope, like a true heroine 
of romance, enters the Hartz Forest, and ascends 
the Brocken, This tedious adventure, after all, is 
# much-ado-about-little affair. Behold her as- 
cending! Surely Mr. H. made a sketch. 


My saddle was furnished with a strong handle before, 
and another behind ; and, by dint of holding against the 
latter, and pulling myself up by means of the former, I 
contrived to keep myself on the poor creature’s back ; but 
it was painful to feel the strong working of her muscles, 
Having mastered this most arid and desolate portion of 
the mountain, we again reached symptoms of vegetation. 
Wortleberries, moss, and a twisted growth of dwarf pines, 
covered its rugyed side. Here again the guide stopped, 
and bade us turn and look below ;—but what combina- 
tion of words can convey an idea of all which that look 
showed us? First came the rocky desert,—next a wavy 
sea of unnumbered forist-covered hills, in every shade 
from black to grey, as the capricious clouds swept over 
them,—then came the wide-spread world below, bright in 

‘unmitigated sunshine, with here and there a small speck 
that might be a beacon tower or village church. 

The guide held me on the saddle, till he had led the 
moule under the shelter of the solitary Gast-Huus, and 
then placed me on my feet ; congratulating me with hearty 
goodwill on my safe arrival. 

‘This building is constructed in a manner that shows, 
at’a glance, what it has to endure. The granite walls are 
aix feet thick, and the small windows are set even with 
the internal surface ; so that, before each of them there 
is a deep, square embrasure. 

On entering the house we found ourselves in total darke 
ness. A passage runs through the whole length of the 
building, and exactly divides it,—several doors open into 
the passage from the chambers on each side) When any 
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of the doors are open, a gleam of light reaches this cavern. 
like passage; but when this is not the case, no dungeon 
can be darker. 

We groped our way along, neither knowing where to 
go, nor how, till an old woman from the kitchen caifie to 
our assistance, and led me by the hand to her small, but 
most warm and welcome domaim © 

The chillness of the atmosphere, which we found upon 
reaching this unsheltered pinnacle, made our teeth chatter 
and our limbs shake; and the old woman told us that 
everybody took brandwein and hot water as soon as they 
arrived. To this we made no sort of objection; and 
having thus strengthened our nerves, and ordered dinuer, 
we again left the friendly shelter, to battle with the 
strongest wind I was ever exposed to. Our guide, who 
had shared our potation, accompanied us. He Jed us first 
to a magnificent congeries of granite fragments. which 
seemed to have pierced through the surface, and darted 
up twenty feet towards the clouds. Wild and whimsical 
are the forms in which these masses are grouped; and 
here it is that the witches of the Brocken assemble to 
perform their unhallowed serenades. They neither play 
impromptu, nor from memory; for numerous rocks are 
pointed out, which serve them for music-desks, and the 
pile is therefore called “ ‘The Witches’ Orchestra.”’ High 
in the midst a single stone rises above the rest, of course 
for the leader of the band; it is named * The Devii's 
Pulpit.”” To this Henry scrambled up. 

From the Witches’ Orchestra the travellers 
went to the Witches’ Lake, the Witches’ Dog 
Stone, the Witches’ Spring, and after viewing all 
the enchantments, found a neatly-laid table and 
dinner of excellent soup, bouilli, potatoes, and 
bread, and a bottle of Steinberger. Visiters 
must not be so very rare at the Gast.Haus, 
The walls are scribbled over with verses; and, 
in the Album, Mrs. Trollope made the refreshing 
discovery of the adventures of a young Ameri- 
can, which she relates with gusto :—*“ He tells 
how he determined with a friend and country- 
man, to scale the Brocken, without a guide, (the 
national love of dollars must have generated this 
dangerous project,) and how they got bewil- 
dered amidst its bogs and precipices, ‘ uttering,’ 
as he vigerously expresses it, ‘ the frequent d—n.’ 
After many hours of severe toil, they at length 
suceeeded in reaching the top; and the album 
has gained three or four pages of eloquence from 
the pen of one or both of them. The learning 
displayed in the mode of inscribing one of their 
names amused us— 

‘J. B. 
‘ Virginiensis Americanus.’ 
It was so much in the scientific manner in which 
some other inhabitants of their native woods 
are classed, that it was impossible to resist a 
smile.” Mrs. Trollope would have shown better 
taste had she avoided collision,with Americans, 
where both were so far from home as the heights 
of the Brocken. | 

The bed-rooms were engaged by a party of 
rambling botanists, and the English party were 
compelled to harbour in a room with only three 
couches and a stove. During the night the wind 
rose as if the witches had held a grand convoca- 
tion in honour of their guest. It was the night 
of the lst September, 1833, when a gale arose 
more memorable for wrecks than any, Mrs. Trel- 
lope assures us, that has occurred for years. A 
charming night, consequently, for the summit of 
the Brocken. Mrs. Trollope had too much o£ 





¢,. and she bestows a full share of her tedium 
upon the reader. 

In the morning the mist was thicker than any 
London November fog, though not, like that, 
dingy yellow, but vapoury blue.; in short, it was, 
we apprehend, a mountain mist. Mrs. Trol- 
lope does become a little shadowy and eleva- 
ted on the top of the Brocken,—but as this is 
not her ordinary fault we must overlook it, and 
restore her in safety to the “Red Trout ;” where 
«she took refuge among the gillyflowers from 
a set of scowling smokers, and feasted on West- 
phalia ham,”—a more genial occupation than in. 
haling tobacco smoke. 

At Hanover, which delights Mrs. Trollope as 
«the cradle of our royal line,” the party was 
joined by “ Mr. T.,” by which cockney abbrevia- 
tion, Mr. Trollope, as we suppose, is signified. This 
gentleman accompanied the party back to Cologne, 
where they embarked for Rotterdam, and there 
ended that summer's tour, which we have found, 
upon the whole, very pleasant light reading,Jand 
recommend as such. It appears an after-thought 
of the author, that the tour should be considered 
a guide-book. Had this been intended from the 
first, many little facts and circumstances would 
have increased its sum of homely information, 
and consequently its value, to the general reader, 
as well as to the tourist. The glittering gene- 
ralities, in which Mrs, Trollope dwells, are very 
well in their own place for scenic effect, but the 
minute financial and domestic details of Stuart 
and Inglis have wondrous attraction. 


We have left ourselves little space for Simeon 
Soutu, Esq., who dedicates to John Bull two vo- 
lumes of letters, written from France and the 
Netherlands to his relations in England, his 
friend Peter in Edinburgh, and to Lords Grey 
and Brougham. His political disquisitions are 
tedious, from being so long past date ; and some 
of them have a false tone, probably from having 
been written in very different circumstances from 
those which two more years have produced. Si- 
meon is, at the outset, a warm admirer of the 
Citizen King, and lugs in compliments to him 
upon all possible occasions. 

The Sabbath of Paris and its gay environs 
does not appear to be more solemnly observed 
than Mrs. Trollope found Sunday at Frankfort 
and Baden. The Parisians even dispense with the 
short attendance upon public worship, which 
with the Germans appears to sanctify the re- 
mainder of the day to pleasure. The letter on 
this subject is addressed to Mr. Spencer Percival, 
and is dated the 18th September, 1832, 

You will not, Sir, I hope, be alarmed at my want of 
reverence for the Sabbath, if I briefly relate, and commu- 
nicate to you what I observed yesterday in the Park of 
St. Cloud. Neither must you think the citizens of Paris, 
er the neighbouring villages, more profane or immoral 
than the inhabitants of London and its vicinity. In 
England, where the people have scarcely any out.door 
amusement on the day they rest from their weekly toils, 
we find the populace on Sunday crowding the gin-shops, 
ale-houses, and other dens of licentiousness and imiquity. 
Ja France it ig otherwise; and the vice of drunkenness, 
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with its attendant immoralities and fatal consequences, 


are almost unknown. we. 
Yesterday was the second Sunday of the celebrated Féte 
of St. Cloud. I rose early, and walk i the Park 


by the grand avenue to the gates, near the Bridge of 
Sevres. The shops, guinguettes, roundabouts, booths, 
grimaciers, mountebanks, jugglers, and exhibitions, of 
wonders, were all in full preparation. Seon bern 
groups came pouring in from all directions. It 

as if Paris had vomited forth all her’ citizens. 

rolled along in diligences, others trudged on foot,—very 
few came by water, notwithstanding the beauty of the 
Seine. You could have seen a shopkeeper, with his 

two petits, and a bonne, driving up in a cabriolet, 
calling out to the multitude to clear the way; flactés 
filled with laughing faces; carts crowded with | 
maids; the wives of small propriétaires, clad in‘snow- 
white dresses and black aprons; and knots of peasant 
girls, in clean light gowns, and neat coloured-silk ‘aprots; 
long chains of cabriolets, each of which probably contained 
@ young married man and his wife, or a lover and his 
mistress—all coming fofward, eager to cross the bridge 
before the hour of twelve, when the passage of carriages, 
to prevent confusion, is interdicted. 

Follow them into the Park :—you will find that the 
guinguettes are filling fast; the shops are surrounded ; 
the avenues are enlivened with human beings, all resolved 
to be happy.—Then ascend, terrace over terrace, by 
avenues and winding paths, until you reach the Lanterh. 
Go to its top by the spiral staircase, and you will observe 
groups of pedestrians approaching in every direction, and 
the scene beneath you gaining every moment additional 
variety and numbers.—Descend and mix with the multi- 
tude ; every face is cheerful ; all come to be delighted, 
you need not dread their overstepping the bounds of de. 
corous gaiety, or outraging the code of civility.—De- 
pend upon it the indecencies, the brutish licentiousness of 
an English fair will not shock you. 

Then observe at a little distance from you, knots of 
young and old, gentle and simple, delighted with a band 
of Savoyards, singing toa barrel organ ; and well do they 
sing too. . . . Look in another direction, and ‘you 
may in the charity of your heart admire a bevy of amib- 
ing girls in mob caps and simple white frocks, threading 
arm-in-arm among the trees, or through the crowd, 
Then, in the full benevolence of your nature, observe the 
satisfied faces of those goodly country dames with their 
husbands and little ones, all decently clad, whe o¢capy 
the benches in yonder guinguelte. There also in that 
pretty alcove sits a Parisian tradesman and his spouse ; 
not far from them is the bonne, or nurse, walking about 
with the petits, probably a neatly dressed boy and girl, 
to show them the wonders of the féte. Mountebanks and 
jugglers must then attract your attention. 


We are peculiarly pleased with the observa. 
tions which follow on costume, as we have long 
entertained the idea that one of the many props 
of Quaker comfort, quiet, and respectability, is the 
fixedness of the garb. 


Few things interest me more than the costume of the 
inhabitants. In England the people (save the Quakers 
have no costume. In London, from the cham 
to the Lady of the first Lord of the Treasury, ftom the 
boy or man that sweeps Day and Martin’s blacking-shop, 
; and in the 
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to Beau Brummel and my Lord P. 
country from the fat scullion to the Lord Lieutenant's 
High Sheriff’s lady, from the stable boy to his Grace,—, 
are eternally striving with might and main, and cunnjng, 
to ape those above them. On the Continent you dis 
no such folly. Each seems equally proud of the: 
lar costume of his province or town. They strive 
their clothing clean, substantial, and gay in its pai 
mode. But they have no silly pride or false shame in 
dress or manner. The fétes, whether on Sundays or w 
days, are the best places to observe the happy adherence 
of the French peasantry and small landholders to their 
particular costumes. Their linen and clothes, however 
coarse or fine, are always clean, 
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We have the authority of Cobbett among 





- others, for the ample provision of linen among the 
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pass over, for want of room, and hasten to its 
concluding amusements :— 
~ As the evening closed in, the music of instruments re- 
sounded amongst the trees. Dances were formed,—the 
nd avetiue was most brilliantly lighted with thou- 
soflamps. The cascades and jets d'eau seemed as 
if rolling out, and spouting into a thousand fantastic 
freaks, gold, silver, and fiery fluids; kitchen maids and 
rcons danced quadrilles in the open air, and in a style 
fiat would fiot disgrace Almacks. The country maidens 
and their lovers, pretty brunettes and active young fellows, 
danced, talked, and enjoyed themselves in the full mea- 
sure of decorous pleasure and heartfelt delight. I even 
éaught the joyous contagion which surrounded me, and 
danced quadrilles and gallopades for nore than two hours 
With the pretty paysannes. 

Compare all this to a Sunday or fast-day in London, 
or its neighbourhood! I recollect being one of a dinner- 
party at the London Tavern in the city, on the day which 
the House of Commons, at your request, set apart for a 
fast-day ; but which I, with thousanda of others, con- 
tributed, in consequence of the suspension of business, to 
transform into a feast-day. This circumstance will 
cause it to be known to posterity by its present cognomen, 
Spéncer Percival’s farce-day. 1 walked, after enjoying a 
sumptuous dinner, home with my uncle to Russel Square. 
At every step along Cheapside, and particularly at the 
end next St. Paul's, we were annoyed by those miserable 
wretches, the women of the town. They were invariably 
tipsy. We peeped into several gin-shops, as we passed 
along by Snow Hill and Holborn, and they were filled 
With men, women, and children, celebrating the fast-day 
with a vengeance. 

A letter to Aunt Maria in Park-lane, London, 
contains a tolerable description of the exterior 
of Paris; and a second epistle to the same lady, 
a sketch of the domestic arrangements of the 
metropolis of civilization,—whose filthy streets, 
and other bad arrangements, the writer de- 


nounces in fitting terms. 

Most of the houses in Paris are large bigh buildings, 
called generally hotels, and facing the streets ; from which 
by a double door or porte-cocher, you enter a court-yard, 
which is also surrounded by the building of the hotel, 
and in part of which in all the fashionable quarters, is 
the ecuries et remises (stables and coach houses.) A 
general staircase, usually of stone, leads up on each side 
of the passage, between the porte-cocher and the court, 
to the top of the hotel; and one or two smaller stair- 
cases ascend from small doors opening to the court. 
There is to each hotel a porter, or door-keeper, who 
sits in a small apartment, which answers to the porter’s 
lodge of a country seat in England. Formerly this trust 
was confined to a native Swiss. 

The author next means to tell, that the por. 
ters now are always women, but the French 
typographer has made sad havock with his mean- 
ing. The work is evidently printed in France, 
and the numerous portraits are engraved by 
French artists. 

The ground-floor is termed the rez-de-chausée, that 
part of which fronting the streets is often occupied, even 
in the best houses, as shops. The story or first stage 
above the rez-de-chausée is usually low, and then (is) 
styled the entre-sol ; above which is the premier or first, 
which you would call the second floor. You then ascend 
to another story, generally an enére-sol, then to thé 
second, troisiéme, quatriéme, and cinguiéme, making in all 
eight stories or ters of apartments, in which from ten to 
fifteen or more families reside, each distinct trom, and 
generally unknown tothe others. A grand appartement 
usually contains an entrée, salle au manger, large salon, 
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or drawing-room, small cuisine or kitchen, and two or 
three good bed-rooms, and as many servants’ rooms. A 
petit apartment consists of a salon, and one or two hed- 
rooms ;—a chambre de garcon, or bachelor’s | gings, of 
a small salon or sitting-room, and a chambre a coucher. 

In this manner a hotel or pile of building js 
divided in Paris. The floor above the entre-sol, 
the premier namely, is the highest-rented ; but 
the troisieme is dearer than the entre-sol. The 
best of these hotels have beautifully polished oak 
floors, the inferior ones are paved or inlaid with 
brick ; but carpets are coming into general use, 
at least in cold weather. Our letter-writer con- 
tinues :— 

The Parisian furniture is superb. The sofas and 
chairs are made of beautiful mahogany, and covered with 
crimson, yellow, green, or blue cloth, or velvet. Marble 
slabs form the tops of the principal tables; the tapestry 
is, generally speaking, beautiful ; the walls richly papered, 
and adorned with splendid mirrors; the best bed-rooms are 
clean and elegantly furnished. You have seen French 
beds in London. They are all the same. 

After comparing the style of domestic life in 
Paris, and in Edinburgh and Glasgow, where 
families also occupy flats or floors, and noticing 
that every body who can afford to dine comfort- 
ably, dines at restaurateurs, and spends the even. 
ing abroad at some theatre or soiree, the writer 
draws the profound inference, that a good bed. 
room is sufficient for a Frenchman’s or French- 
woman’s actuaPhome comfort. For those fami- 
lies who neither dine at a restaurant, nor draw 
upon a traiteur or a pastry-cook for their meal, 
another frugal resource remains. At home, we 
know of the baked joint, which certainly is not 
always “ admirably cooked ;” but in Paris, they 
order these things better. 

If a Frenchwoman buys poultry, fish, or butcher’s meat, 
she has only to send what she wishes to a rotiseur, and it 
will be sent home to her admirably cooked, at the expense 
of a few sous. This is very common, and daily becom. 
ing a more general practice. 

It is one worthy of adoption in English towns ; 
but, however convenient, how could John Bull, 
and more especially Mrs. Bull and Polly, endure 
that all the neighbourhood might probably know 
what they had for dinner, if it was not a dinner 
creditable to the family finances ? | 

The style of a French dinner is detailed in an 
account of an entertainment given by one M. 
B——— en famille, or what in England is call- 
ed family dinner ; meaning, we believe, a dinner 
at which considerable display is intended :— 

M. and Madame B sat at opposite sides, not at 
the end of the table. We were in all twelve. Clean nap- 
kins, and almost everything else, were arranged as with 
us in England. Pottage by no means rich, and not 
(highly) seasoned as in England, was first served to each. 
The first course, for soup is only considered a trifling pre- 
face to it, consisted of Louilli, with sauce pi quante, frican- 
deau de veau, and boiled fowls; these were all placed on 
the table, but taken off again and carved at a side-board 
by the servants. The bouilli was then handed round to 
each guest, who either took a portion off the dish, or wait- 
ted for the fricandeau or fowls, which immediately fol- 
lowed. On the table we had excellent ordinary red and 
white wines, which we drank out of tumblers, but gene- 
rally mixing water with the vin ordinaire. The servants, 
at short intervals, presented each guest with superior red 
and white wines, which you may either take or decline— 
all but ordinary wines are drank out of similar wine 


glasses to ours. At longer intervals, during dinner, Ma- 
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dere sec, in small glasses, is also presented ta each guest 
as a liqueur. The second course consisted of mutton 
cutlets, @ very fine turbot, a superb vol-au-vent, (enve- 
loping, in a round crust, sweet breads, ortolans, ecrevisses, 
mushrooms and sauce,) hashed hare, partridges, and 
young roast ducks :—1ll these again, carved in portions, 
were handed round. We had also haricots, (white beans, ) 

n pease dressed in oil and sugar, asparagus, fried 
artichokes, and deliciously dressed salad. Vegetables 
are always served as distinct dishes—Then came the 
dessert with a variety of wines, and immediately after the 
dessert we rose from tab\e with the ladies, whom we ac- 
companied to the salon or drawing-room, where, tout de 
suite, we were presented with exquidite coffee, to which 
those who chose added a petit verre of brandy. 

We do not vouch for the authenticity of this 
particular dinner, but it is a good likeness. The 
dinner and soiree at the British ambassador's may 
have the same kind of general resemblance ; but, 
if the meal ever was eaten, there is nothingelse to 
recommend it. Since we are upon the chapter 
of eating, we may give a breakfast at a country 
inn in Normandy, which Mr. Simeon South de- 
scribes as a specimen of similar refections on 
the road. The plenty, the homely luxury of these 
substantial meals, puts our tea and toast to the 
blush, though the “ pullet sperm” should accom- 
pany it: —“ Our breakfast consisted of Burgundy 
wine, vin ordinaire, hare smothered in onions, 
cold fowls, bread, butter, and eggs, puts, apples, 
grapes, coffee, and brandy.” Mr. Simeon has 
omitted the cost. In the canal boat between 
Bruges and Ghent, a dinner taken at one o'clock, 


soup, bouilli, turbot and sauce, mutton chops, 
roast chickens, pigeons, ducks, salmon, sausages, 
carrots, green pease, French pears, potatoes, and 
ale—all, including the passage, for five francs, 
or four English shillings.—Wine was paid extra. 

We shall not enter into the comparative merits 
and attractions of the different fashionable Cafés 
and 2estaurants of Paris ;—Grignon’s, excellent 
for family dinners,—Lointier’s, famous for high 
charges,—the Trois Freres de Provence, for 
Italian cookery and dirt ;—nor yet Tortoni, nor 
Very, whose day is departed ; nor any of the 
numerous catalogue ;—but the general outline is 
attractive, and happily sketched, and may gra- 
tify travellers by the fire-side. 

On entering a Cafe or Restaurant in Paris,—for they 
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resemble each other in their furniture and embellishments 
—you are fascinated with the magnificence of mirrors 
which nearly cover the walls te the ceiling; and which 
reflect and multiply, ad infinitum, every object in the room. 
A beautiful porcelain stove generally stands in the ee 
of the gay apartment. Several brilliant lamps, enrich 
with cut glass, are saspended from the ceiting, always in 
a line with the centre of vis-a-vis mirrors, Q@therormmas _. 
ments consist chiefly of statues, vases, timepieces, and 
columns. The walls, where not occupied by mirrors, are 
covered with crimson or yellow velvet paper, Sometimes 
with white or coloured glazed plaister and gilt. The 
small neat tables, are each covered with a marble slab, 
and the chairs with crimson, green, or gold-coloured vel- 
vet. The tables of the Restaurants are overlaid with 
linen, and the chairs are less expensive than these of the 
Cafés. 

So much for the temple:—and now for the pree 
siding goddess. 

On one side of the room, whether in a Restaurant or 
Café, is a large elevated handsomely-formed desk, within 
which, in full view of the whole assemblage, is seated a 
being, which we cannot, except our hearts be as callous 
as granite, and as cold as icebergs, help considering as 
the presiding divinity of the house. Elegantly and gen- 
teely dressed ; ludy-like in attitude and manuers; always 
handsome, generally beautiful,—there she sits, and greets 
you as you enter or retire, with a graceful inclination of 
the head, and a bewitching look from the finest dark eyes 
in the world. Not to bow respectfully to her on passing, 
would be considered, by a Parisian, an outrage against 
les moeurs, quite sufficient to justify a revolution. 

Who now, my excellent cousin, do you think thig god- 
dess, about whom you would say I rave, ta be? Why, 
from her mere avocations, very little more than an Eng- 
lish bar-maid ? She is, however, more a clerk, (6eHe comp- 




































delivered, the items of which the garcons (waiters) an- 
nounce to her; and, although ane to three hundred par- 
take of refreshments, and each is served with from six 
to fifteen different portions, exclusive of wines and /i 

—a small mémoire (bill) is ready when demanded by 
the gargon. All this is prepared by the elegant being [ 
have attempted to pourtray. She preserves her dignity 
with the most perfect decorum in presence of a multi- 
tude of faces whom she never saw before. 

Restaurants, we are informed, are of ne older 
date in Paris than 1765; and already they have 
effected a complete revolution in manners, In 
that year, an ingenious cook opened a room, ele- 
gantly furnished, with the inscription, “ Venite 
ad me omnes qui stomacho laboratis, et ego res 
taurabo vos.” It was a decided hit; and now, 
nobody dines at home in Paris, who can afford to 
dine abroad, or, in other words, to dine at all. 





LOVE AND PARLIAMENT : 


AN INSTRUCTIVE POEM. 
CANTO SECOND. 


How beautiful is Youth! the form of light, 

(Which means, in simple prose, the slender shape,) 
The panting breast, the brow serene and white, 

The eye from which such happy glances ‘scape ; 
The cheek, the lip, the chin,—to lovers’ sight 

How peerless are they all! With what a gape 
He watches for each glance, each smile, each sigh, 
As salmon watch—and then gulp down a fly! 


All tongues are eloquent in praise of Youth, 
But Youth has little need of all their praises. 

Raise not an altar to his name; in sooth 

So many altars of his own he raises, 

















BY NUMBER ONE. 


Heaps up such vows, and swears with so much tryth, 
And on such various shrines his incense blazes,— 

That far from being worship’d, bis desire 

Is but to stir the coals, and play the lyre. 


A servant, not a god! And yet I own 
He’s such a servant, in such'livery dressed, . 
With his own hair, rieh, auburn, glossy, brown, 
A spangled waistcoat on his manly breast, 
A black cockade, the neatest leg in town, : 
Fresh cheeks, broad back, and six feet tall at least: - 
Some dowagers, I hear, have given long odds 
He's worth the whole set-out of Homer's gods. = 
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But who, of all the tribe of rhyming knaves, 
Has had the sense to weave one deathless line 
In praise of Her who makes the world her slaves,— 
Whose truncheon shakes them like the nod divine 
That shook Olympus? Who is he that braves 
Her frown, or bends not trembling at her shrine ? 
And yet are all so palsied with alarms, 
That not a hand is left to paint her charms? 


Come then, decrepit Age! to me is left 
The god-like task, to tell how much I doat 
On thy thin arms, of steady force bereft, 
Thy ehrivelled cheeks, brown skin, and scraggy throat : 
And yet thy wrinkled charms are safe from theft ; 
Such majesty surrounds thee, as a moat, 
That he who wins thy dwelling must remain,— 
’T would puzzle him to sally forth again. 


And yet "tis a delightful task to trace 
Thy charms in other’s features not our own ; 
To sce thee skewering up a guardian's face, 
And drawing out his ivories one by one ; 
Improving every year a grandame’s grace ; 
And curving higher still the arches thrown 
O’er a lean step-dad’s back : in short we see 
No charms in them save what they gain from Thee ! 


But curse it,—Mr. Brown, to my amazement, 
Was tresh and frolicsome, in high condition, 

Of weight that was not for a neat post-chaise meant, 
Or any coach that strove for expedition ; 

His shoulders such as would have filled a casement : 
And a most comprehensive COALITION, 

Like the Broap BotTToM’p, which some fools have 

slandered, 
Might have assumed his small clothes for their standard. 


A coalition, which, in other phrase, 
Is a Trades’ Union of the basest vermin, 

Shall never rise to shame these latter days, 
(Unless to change its nature it determine.) 

Thank heaven, and our good selves! no more we gaze 
On hypocrites in lawn, and rogues in ermine, 

As beings destined, from the earth’s creation, 

To be sole lights and rulers of the nation.} 


Some foolish fancies have possessed us lately, 
That England would not show one tree the fewer, 
One field less fair, or hold her head less stateiy, 
If coronets and mitres were secure 
In some museum ; prized and talked of greatly 
As records of what once she could endure,— 
As some preserve the gingling piece of bone 
Which pleased and still’d them—<éill their teeth were 
grown! 


A rough, gruff, bluff, loud-voiced, uproarious brute 
Was Mr. Brown, my gentle Susan’s sire :— 
“ Speak® up, man,” cried the monster, “ don’t stand mute, 
Or stutter as your mouth were full of mire. 
You wants my Susan, does ye? Pretty fruit 
For such a bee to hum at! Would ye try her 
Were there no gold to tempt ye ?” 
“ Earth and sky———” 
—*“ Poh, leave your cursed vows; I hates a lie ! 





® Are the sentiments of this man more brutal and disrusting, on 
account of his want of grammar, than they a rin the polished 
phrases of the Member for Dublin University j I think not, 





“ You says you loves my darter; well, what then, 
Does she love you, for that’s the point o’ the stery ? 
What are ye? What’s your name? The where and when 
Is what I wants. Han’t you ne’er met before;eh 2 
If you’re a Whig—off to the devil's den! 

But if you be’s a gentleman and Tory, 
As hates the mob, and every thing what's base, 
There’s something may be said in that there case. 


—“ You hates the Radicals ?—ah, so does I,— 
A set of damn’d, disgusting, nasty fellows, 
Talking of justice, right, humanity, 
And puffing every fire with their new bellows, 
I never heard such grunting in a stye, 
If we don’t do exactly what they tell us; 
And such an everlasting botheration 
As they kicks up "bout that there hedication ! 


‘¢ No man as hasn’t, at the very least, 
Three hundred pounds a-year should dare to read :— 
Let them work hard, obey their parish priest, 
And think themselves prodigious well indeed, 
That their superiors gives them leave to feast 
Whenever they’ve the wittles. What's the need 
Of books or learning to the poor and humble, 
Except to make the half-starv’d wretches grumble ? 


“Ts not the Bible—d—n them—quite enough 
To teach them every thing they’re fit to know ? 
‘ Honour the King,’ ‘ Fear God,’—ah, that’s the stuff 
To make them in the preper way to go. 
The parsons read the lessons, cantum suff., 
And what the devil more could angels do ? 
Them’s your opinions—is them ? Then, adzooks, 
You’re not so great a noodle as you looks.” 


For Susan’s sire was eloquent and good, 
A sort of C—mb—rl—nd in lowlier station,— 
Modest, like that great Duke, and far from rude,— 
A faultless pillar of a church and nation: 
Pressing as near the PERFECT as he could, 
And glad to seize the earliest occasion, 
To show that he could never wish to hurt you, 
Whose life was ruled by piely and virtue.® 


To all his questions, I responded, “ Yes, sir :” 
Which meant that I was willing to receive 
His points of faith, the greater and the lesser, 
And swear that I was ready to believe: 
As we are told by a devout professor 
Of Ais pure faith, who bade us not deceive, 
That swearing to a statement means no more, 
Than that my tutor swore to it before! 


Oh, blessed doctrine! pure unspotted mind, 
Fit holder of the mitre and the crook ! 
Bright wisdom, which so softly can unbind 
The conscience of the peasant or the duke! 
One universal church we now may find, 
On which twill be a blessedness to look, 
Weeded of Faith, Love, Charity, and Hope, 
The devil its god,—hell heaven,—and Philpotts Pope ! 


And what's religion but an empty sound, 

Unless in gold and precious robes we trick her? 
Strip her of these,—and prone upon the ground 

She sinks, and fades,—no rainbow fading quicker. 
But feed her well, and safely guard her round 

With Dean and Rector, Chancellor and Vicar, 
You'll find her such a comfortable saint, 
As Paul nor Peter ever dared to paint. 





‘Vide the Duke's speech at the Oxford Tom-foolery. 
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These arguments are scarcely mine, I fear ; 
But really we so often hear them stated, — 
And in the mouth of Inglis they’re so clear, 
With such a weight of wit and wisdom freighted ; 
And Wellington and Lyndhurst, and each peer 
Whose lives and their religion seem well mated, 
Urge them 60 warmly, that my conscience writhes, 
If you dispart true Piety and Tithes. 


_But I must ramble back to Mr. Brown, 

His glorious notions, and portentous speeches : 
When he perceived Ais doctrines were my own, 

He hitched high up the waistband of his breeches ; 
And hollowed in his softest, friendliest tone,— 

« Well, I don’t care so much about your riches ; 
But, Susan, little Susan, do ye see, 
Shan’t never marry none but an M. P. 


« When you has gained your seat and ta’en your station, 
As a through-going Ministers’ supporter, 

Damning Reform, and all such botheration, 
And laying on new taxes every quarter,— 

Why, then, I’ll take into consideration, 
Whether I'll let you call upon my darter :— 

But gain your “lection first, and do and say 

Whatever you’re desired by Castlereagh.” 


For this was in the glorious Tory time, 

When even the Whigs were thought the People’s friends ; 
When treachery, and tyranny, and crime, 

Work’d out, by Heaven’s decree, their rightful ends ; 
And Freedom, from the blood, and filth, and slime, 

Where they had sunk her,—as the eagle tends 
Heav'nward from earth,—sprang wildly up, and cried 
With a loud voice, to which men’s hearts replied. 


And forth into the earth that voice hath past, 
A mighty voice, an everlasting song ; 
Sounding and gathering grandeur, till at last 
The eternal Heavens that anthem shall prolong :— 
—But Mr. B. and I, with laughter vast, 
Despised all fools who prate about their wrong ; 
And as to chains and dungeons, as a stopper 
To slaves’ complaints, we think them right and proper. 


We think it right and just, that Silvio’s heart® 
Should gnaw itself away in solitude ; 
That he should bear the wracking fever’s smart, 
With fetters on his limbs. We think it good 
That rogues like him, who venture to impart 
Their thoughts on things they have not understood, 
Should learn true wisdom on a dungeon’s floor, 
And so—Heav’n bless the Austrian Emperor! 


We think it right and just that men who grumble, 
Merely because they’re scorn’d, or scourged, or slain,— 
Urged at the bayonet’s point, in accent humble, 
To sue for mercy which they ne’er obtain,— 
But forced upon their weary way to stumble, 
To where bleak tempests sweep the frozen plain,— 
Should pay the penalty of pride and freedom, 
And see if things like these will clothe and feed ’em. 


We think it right that Cesars should demolish 
The useless arts which war against their thrones ; 
That by their word of pow’r they should abolish 
All songs, all plays, all lov’d, familiar tones ; 
In fact that they should do away the Polish, 
Which gives new life e’en to the withered bones 
Of palsied Eld ;—we think it quite ridiculons 
To doubt this fact, and so—Long life to Nicholas! 
ee 


® See the account of his imprisonment by Silvio Pellica. 
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We think it right and just, that where a land, 
Rich, fertile, populous; than which the sun 
Sees none more lovely, as he takes his stand 
In heaven's height,—that where this land has run, 
For centuries, her course beneath the hand 
Of her deliberate tyrants, one by one, 
Each worse than other, without respite giv'n, 
From woes ’gainst which her inmost son! has striven :— 


We think it right that where a land like this ' 
Hath been ill used, it should be yet used ill, 
As if "twere an enjoyment and a bliss, 
Her cup of grief with bitterer dregs to fill ; 
To let her find that she must humbly kiss 
The rod which is suspended o'er her still ; 
Cheated and bullied, gagg’d and pow’rless cast, — 
With each new insult crueller than the last ;— 


A sword o’er every head ;—an idol raised, 

Hideous and grim, to fill the land with awe 
A monster, on the car of slaughter based— 

A Juggernaut, in mockery call’d Law ; 
And worse—to be bepitied and bepraised 

By those who thus her fetters tighter draw ; 
We think all this quite right :—so, please the pigs, 
We'll drink long life and glory to the Whigs! 


Time was when we beheld with huge dismay, 
The phalanx of opposing leaders rise ; 
At once we saw (in fancy) swept away 
Snug births, and useless pensions, and each prize 
Which a loose conscience might attain :—and Grey 
Seem’d a destroying demon in our eyes; 
While Rice, and Althorp, Stanley, Graham, and Russell, 
Kept us, with fear of change, in constant bustle. 


Alas! what horrid sights we fear'd to see ! 
Taxes repeal’d, and such reduced expenses, 
That every man beneath his homestead tree 
Might ne'er be martyr’d under law's pretences ; 
We feared the people, from their chains set free, 
Would, after a long madness, find their senses, 
And ask the quacks, who doctor’d them, a question 
Or two, that might be tedious of digestion ! 


And One above the rest, we fear'd and hated,— 
A Saul among the people,—eloquent,— 
A patriot—yet with no false hopes elated, — 
With all the rainbow hues of genius blent 
Round Truth, the idol of his worship, fated 
To be his country’s champion, and to tent 
The wounds we gave her. How we curs'd his name, 
And knew the while such curses were true fame! 


But Brough’m we curse not now ! 
In fact "tis charming, 
To see how very nicely they behave. 
As to their deeds, they're not the least alarming — 
For if a sop or two the rascals gave 
To Cerberus, you'd quickly see them arming 
To take it back again. Reror™m we have, 
A great, strong tree, with far-outstretching roots, . 
Some leaves,—but where the devil are the fruits ? 


Oh! precious fruits that goodly tree has borne, 
A monstrous apple, call’d the Bread-Tax pippin, 
Glist’ning and shining in the eyes of morn; 
With tears, instead of dew, its rind is dripping ! 
But mark me well: —Some morning, rudely torn 
From off the bough, its ponderous burden slipping, 
Will tamble on some wise heads in the nation, 
And teach them some new laws of gravitation, 
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Another precious apple may we see, 





In short, I think we’re in as good condition 





history with which it is enlivened. In this respect the 
Messrs. Anderson have judiciously performed the part o 
well-informed and intelligent guides, holding the happy 
medium between obtrusive loquacity and dull silence. 
The work has one fault, but that is of a temporary na- 
ture. It ought to have appeared earlier in the season 
to have ensured a place in every portmanteau, knapsack, 
fishing-basket, or imperial, coming northward of the 











A Companion to the Atlas, in a series of Geogra- 
phical Tables on a new plan, forming a complete 
System of Geography. By Ebenezer Miller, 


A.M. 


This is a work which deserves to be made known, In 
eighteen Tables, each printed upon a folio sheet, and the 












































































Growing im lustrous beauty. Sound and good As if the Fories took the helm again : wh 
y sd ( 
The apple seems; but strange appears to be The Whigs, in fact, are not a new Edition, . 
Its nature—for whilst here the trunk has stood, But just a change of binding. Still remain ~ oh 
The taste is charming; but if once the tree The errata for a want of due revision ; divi 
You shake in Ireland, down fall clots of blood With no omissions—or if chance a stain ano 
For apples—and we call the fruit the same— Be now expunged, "tis ten to one we trace ed. 
The mild Coercion Greybeard is its name. | Three others quite as nasty in its place. . 
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eel | Soe: acetate Mini: Milena | an account of the Orkney and Shetland Islands, which ude 
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bound up like an Atlas, we have a tabular system 

of Geography which may be comprehended at a glance. 
Fach sheet that is devoted to a country is divided into 
columns, one for the name of the counties or the other great 
givisions, one for the population of the chief towns, and 
er for whatever is remarkable in the town mention- 
The utility of the plan is striking: —the tables torm 

ies of intellectual maps, furnishing at a rapid glance 
yuple and accurate geographical and statistical informa- 
yon, respecting any particular couutry or State with 
which we either wish to become acquainted or to which 
we wish to refer. The ingenious author pleads for the 
secessity of a large sheet, to the completion of his design. 
To us the size appears the principal merit; for without 
the peculiar size, the furm could not have existed, nor 
the design been executed. Mr. Miller's system only 
requires to be seen to meet with deserved encourage- 


ment. 
Journal of a visit to the principal Vineyards of 
Spain and France, By James Busby, Esq. 


The successful cultivation of the vine in New South 
Wales, is an important colonial object at the present 
nonent. To facilitate the culture of this gladdening 
and enriching plant in the land of his adoption, Mr. 
Busby made a voyage to Europe, and in the autumn of 
1831, travelled extensively in the wine countries. The 
results of his own observations, and of the information 
he received, are given in his journal Though the vine 
and the fermented juice thereof were his leading objects, 
other matters connected with agricultural improvement 
were not overlooked, Mr. Busby had the good fortune to 
obtain a collection of the various vine plants at the Botanic 
garden of Montpelier, which the Colonial Secretary enabled 
him tosend in safety to New South Wales, to be there 
placed in an Experimental Garden. We hope that the 
experiment so happily commenced may be successfully 
completed, and that we may have the pleasure within ten 
years of drinking a cup of thanks to Mr. Busby in the 
Burgundy or any other good wine of New South Wales. 
The journal has considerable interest as a book of tra- 
vels. 


Spirit of Chambers’ Journal. 


HERE we haye printed, in a very neat small volume, 
the best of the original canny tales, and the cannier 
sketches, contributed to Chambers’ Journal, chiefly we 
should imagine, by Mr. Robert Chambers. Taere area 
lew romantic tales also, but romance is not the forle of a 
writer, Whose well-defined path lies on the broad, open 
wacks of every-day life, in its common and ordinary ge- 
mg+on. Some of the domestic stories are, however, really 
waching. We would cite as such the Downdraught, aud 
susan Hamilton ; but the spirit of the volume aud of the 
writer lies in such light sketches, as £'litting Day, Remo- 
val, Fits of Thrift, and Controllers General. 


I’ Echo de Paris, 


is4 selection of familiar French phrases, which it will be 
useful for those to have at their finger ends, or in their 
tavelling desks, who are not proficients in that language 
which will carry them farther through Europe than any 
other, 


The Youth’s Book of Plates on Natural History, 


a¢ used in the Glasgow Deaf and Dumb Insti- 
tution. 


, We take a peculiar interest in every work intended for 
“t use of those shut out from knowledge by imperfection 
total obliteration of sight or hearing. The deaf and 
“amb are in general remarkable for acuteness of vision. 
be the eye, this work is therefore chiefly addressed, 
ough letter-press descriptions, which accompany the en- 
favings, inform the understanding. The animals, to the 
mnt of many hundreds, are exhibited in their compa- 
We size, and the Linnwan system of classification is 
“opted. The drawings are lively and accurate, and we 
recommend this work as a most acceptable, useful, 
‘iertaining present to Nurseries, Infant Schools, 
“4 Young children. 
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Periodicals and Works published in Series. 

Crapee’s Poems.—The Seventh volume of Crabbe's 
Poews continues the “‘ Tales of the Hail.” ‘The pubiisher, 
Mr. Murray, has been very tantalizing in so long with- 
holding the poet's picture. We suppose it is reserved as 
a bonne bouche for the concluding volume. In this one 
there are a few verses on the death of Sir Simuel Romilly, 
which are published for the first time. We are tempted 
tocopy them here, for the following, among other reasons : 
—In that queralous work, the lately published Autobio- 
graphy of Sir Egerton Brydges,—the unhappy old gentle. 
man, who has been idly fretting hig spleen for so many 
years, because the aristocratic world would not name him 
Lord Chandos of Sudely, and the literary world hail him 
a man of genius,—we finda letter from Dr. Southey, 
which says,—*“ I did not like Romilly ; he was more an 
ancient Roman, or a modern American, than an English- 
man, in his feelings.......... Whitbread [ liked sti:l less.” 
Sir Samuel Romilly could afford to dispense with even 
the good liking of Dr. Southey, while from Crabbe 
his memory drew forth a tribute so just and affectionate 
as the following :— 


Thus had I written, so a Friend advised, 
Whom, as the first of counsellors I prized ; 

The best of guides to my assuming pen— 

The best of fathers, husbands, judges, men. 

“ This will be read,” I said, “and I shall hear 
Opinion, wise, instructive, mild, sincere ; 

For I that mind respect—for I the man revere.” 


I had no boding fear! but thought to see, 

Those who were thine, who looked for all to thee ; 
And thou wer’t all! There was, when thou wert by, 
Diffused around the rare felicity, 

That wisdom, worth, and kindness can impart, 

To form the mind and gratify the heart. 

Yes, I was proud to speak of thee as one, 

Who had approv’d the little T had done, 

And taught me what [ should do! Thou wilt raise 
My doubting spirit by a smile of praise, 

And words of comfort! Great was thy delight 
Fears to expel, and ardour to excite— 

To wrest the oppressor’s arm, and do the injuged right. 


Thou hadst the tear for pity, and thy breast 

Felt for the sad, the weary, the oppressed ! 

And now—afflicting change !—all join with me, 
And feel, lamented Romilly, for thee.” 


The subject of the Tale to which these verses are, for 
the first time, subjoined, had been suggested to Mr. Crabbe, 
on the 10th September, 1818, by Sir Samuel Romilly, and 
he died on the 30th October of that year. They were 
written on the 6th November. 

D'tskaAEvi’s CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE! is con. 
cluded in six volumes, of which the last has just appear 
ed. The lounger’s library, particularly if he be a man 
of literary tastes and habits, has not for a long period re- 
ceived so desirable an addition as this cheap work. There 
are some precious and also charming morsels in this final 
volume. Among the number, are “* Literary Residences,” 
“Lord Bacon at Home,” “ Life of a Literary Antiquary,” 
and “ The True Sources of Secret History.” . 

The Seventh Volume of VaLPpy’s HuME has just been 
published. It is embellished by an engraving of Crom- 
well dissolving the Parliament, and Charles I. parting 
with his children. , 

LAYS AND LEGENDS OF VARIOUS NaTions, Parts 
IV. and V.—We have already noticed with approbation 
these illustrations of the popular literature, customs, and 
traditions of the European nations. In the present parts 
we have more of Germany and Spain,—the latter a foun- 
tain of romantic legends scarcely yet opened. 

Part XII. of the CoOnversaTions LEXx1cow lies before 
us. This part contains the opening portion of Sir Daniel 
Sandford’s promised History of the Rise and Progress of 
Literature. It can only be considered as the introductory 
chapter, of which it is, therefore, unfair to judge. “ Com 
merce” and ‘ Conchology,” form other striking articles. , 
We do not consider this work by any means cheap, but 
it has solid lasting merit. 
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THE PARLIAMENT. 


The second session of the first Reformed Parlia- 
ment has closed. No Ministry can venture to keep 
Parliament sitting after the middle of August; for 
grouse shooting is more attractive than legislation to 
the fledglings, who constitute a large proportion of 
the collective wisdom of the kingdom. The Parlia- 
ment was accordingly prorogued, by a speech from the 
throne, on the 15th of August. That speech was more 
than usually inane, and there is not a single sentence in 
it deserving of notice. Now, as at the close of the last 
session, a feeling of disappointment prevails with the 
working of the Reformed Parliament, and the necessity 
of still farther reforms,—and particularly of the ballot, 
and the shortening the duration of Parliaments,—becomes 
daily more apparent. Except the Poor-Law and the 
abolition of the House Tax, no measure of general im- 
portance has been carried through Parliament this ses- 
sion. The great cause of so little being effected during 
the sitting of Parliament is, that little or no preparation 
is made by Ministers during the vacation for the business 
of the ensuing sesssion. The consequence is, that the 
first part of the session is invariably lost in labours which 
ought to have been completed before the session commenced. 
Thus, though Parliament met this year on the 4th Feb- 
ruary, the Poor-Law Bill, the Church-Rate Bill, and the 
English Tithe Bill were not introduced till the middle of 
April, and the Irish Tithe Bill was not read a second 
time till the 2d of May. Another consequence of the 
want of preparation during vacation is, that measures are 
introduced in so crude and indigested a state, that they 
are forced to be withdrawn, after consuming much valu- 
able time. As instances, in the present session, we need 
only mention the Church-Rate Bill, the English-Tithe 
Bill, the Imprisonment for Debt Bill, all of which have 
been postponed. Many others could be added to the list. 
The Budget was not introduced till the 25th of July. 
The financial statements of the year, laid before the 
House by Lord Althorp, were satisfactory :— 

The receipts for the year ending Sth July, 





1834, were © L.46,914,586 
The expenditure, 7 - 44,737,556 
Leaving a surplus of - L.2,177,030 


This surplus is larger than any which has accrued since 
his Lordship’s accession to office, being larger by L.675,030 
than that of the preceding year, although taxes to the 
amount of L.1,500,000 have been taken off, and the ex- 
penditure has only been diminished by L.650,000. As- 
suming the next year’s income to be the same as the last, 
and the expenditure 1..44,971,214, the surplus would be 
L.1,943,373. Deducting from this surplus L.750,000 for 
interest of the slavery loan, and adding L.120,000 to be 
received from the Bank of England, L.50,006 saved by a 
reduction of the four per cents., and L.250,000 additional 
expected from the duties on tea,—the real surplus will be 
L..1,620,000. Retail spirit-dealers and beer-sellers, where 
the beer is drunk on the premises, are to pay 50 per cent. 
more for their licences. From this source L.195,000 are 
expected. The duties to be relinquished are :— 





The House-Tax, - - L.1,200,000 
The Reductions in the Customs, formerly 
noticed, - - - 200,000 
Duty on Starch, - - © 75,000 
Stone Bottles and Sweets, . - 6,000 
Assessed-Taxes,—Shepherd’s Dogs, Horses 
belonging to poor Clergymen, Dissent- 
ing as well as of the Church, Windows 
in small Farm Houses, &c., ~ 75,000 
Almanacks, the duty to be abolished, 25,000 
L.1,581,000 


& While the consumption of spirits in England and Scot- 
and is increasing, the consumption in Ireland is dimi- 
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nishing. Although the actual consumption jg from 
twelve to fourteen millions of galions, only eight ar 
brought to charge. This proves that the duty is too high 
and Lord Althorp, therefore, proposed to reduce it from 
3s. 4d. to 2s, 4d. per gallon; and, supposing two agi: 
lions of gallons more were brought to charge, the tess to 
the revenue would not exceed L.200,000. The amount 
of taxes reduced since 1831, is L.6,300,000, but the re. 
duction of income has only been L.3,000,000. 

The second reading of the Poor-Laws Bill was earrieg 
in the House of Peers, by a majority of seventy.six 44 
thirteen. Lord Brougham made the motion, which he 
supported in an elaborate address, which occupied nearly 
three hours in the delivery. p 

The new Coercion Bill made its way through Parlia. 
ment with the rapidity with which measures against the 
liberties of the people usually proceed. Half a centure 
may elapse before a measure the most obviously benef. 
cial for the subjects is allowed to pass; but a few days is 
all that is necessary to place the persons and _ properties 
of the lieges at the feet of the Ministry. The seeond 
reading of the Coercion Bill was carried in the Commons 
by a majority of 146 to 25. The attempts of Mr, 
O’Connell in the committee, to mitigate its severity, 
proved unavailing. Mr. Poulett Scrope moved a resole. 
tion, pledging the House to adopt measures, at an early 
period, to ensure the population “ the means of support. 
ing life by honest and peaceful industry,” that is, to é 
tablish a system of poor laws, but it was rejected bya 
majority of eighty-nine to thirty-four. The third read. 
ing was, subsequently, carried by a large majority, and 
the bill passed through the House of Lords in the cours 
of three days, not without much discussion, but without 
any division. The discussion was occasioned, not byang 
attempt to oppose the passing of the bill, or to alleviate 
its severity, but because some of the harsher clauses im 
the former bill were omitted. 

The South Australian Colony Bill met with consider. 
able opposition, both in the Lords and Commons. The 
bill was, however, read a second time by a majority of 
thirty-three to seventeen. It afterwards passed the Com. 
mons without much opposition, and, after some discus. 
sion, the opposition in the Lords disappeared, and the bill 
was passed. 

The bill for admitting Dissenters to the privileges of 
the English Universities, passed the Commons by a ma- 
jority of 164 to 75, but was thrown out in the Lords on 
the second reading by a majority of 187 to 85. The 
second reading was moved by the Earl of Radnor, and 
was supported by Lord Melbourne and Lord Brougham. 
The Duke of Gloucester moved that the bill be read that 
day six months; and the amendment was supported by 
the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Carnarvon, the Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of Exeter. The 
Bishops of Chichester and Derry voted for the second 
reading. The fate of this bill is not to be deplored. It 


_ will have its effect in turning public attention, and more 


especially the attention of the Dissenters, who, in all pro- 
bability, comprise one half of the population of the United 
Kingdom, to the necessity of remodelling the House of 
Peers. The nuisance of the vote by proxy may, perhaps 
be removed next session by the act of the Lords them 


_ selves, but the absurdity of hereditary legislation cannet 





be allowed to remain. And, indeed, what good reason 
can be assigned for a House of Peers at all? How does 
the circumstance of a person being created a Peer, or #0 
ceeding to a Peerage, render it necessary that he 

have a control on the representatives of his fellow sab 
jects? It will hardly be contended that the interests of 
the Peerage are adverse or hostile to those of the body of 
the community, for then the Peerage must be 

a nuisance; yet if their interests are not adverse, why 
give them a veto on the measures of the representatives 
the people? Another instance of the injurious cou 
quences of a House of Peers, occurred on the W 
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porough Bill. Not content with the evidence taken be- 
fore the committee of the House of Commons on this bill, 
they insisted, at an enormous expense, on examining the 
wi anew, and as a prognostic what was to be the 
fate of the bill, they at the outset directed the counsel for 
the bill, to refer as little as possible to Lord Warwick. 
ghey then refused to receive much of the evidence which 
pad been admitted by the Commons, and having thus 
ened the case as much as possible, Lord Brougham 
that the second reading take place that day six 
goaths; Lord Radnor seconded the motion, which was, 
of course, joyfully agreed to. The pretence of the Lord 
Chancellor for this step was, that there was merely strong 
aspicion of illegal and corrupt practices, but that these 
ractices Were not substantiated by evidence. Yet it was 
most distinctly proved before their Lordships, that a 
jarge sum of money was advanced by Lord Warwick for 
the purposes of the election, that forty-two voters were 
pribed, 1..500 illegally expended on ribbons, cockades, 
ke., and L.4,464 laid out in treating. On this occasion, 
the Commons acted with a proper spirit, refusing, by a 
majority of 67 to 18, to issue a new writ for the borough, 
so that the Lord Chancellor, with all his address, has not 
yet saved Warwick from its merited fate. In questions 
such as this, affecting the purity of the representation of 
the people, no interference on the part of the House of 
Lords ought to be permitted... The Lords do not allow the 
Commons to judge of any matter connected with the con- 
sitution of their House, and neither ought the Peers to 
jndge of any matter connected with the constitution of 
the House of Commons. 

Isis evident that a collision between the two Houses 
cannot much longer be avoided. Each seems determined 
te assert its supremacy. In the County Coroners Bill, the 
Lords rejected a clause which prevented the coroners ex- 
duding the public from their courts at pleasure. On the 
bil returning to the Commons they re-inserted the clause ; 
aquaference then took place, but as no agreement could 
be come to, the bill was lost. Seven important bills 
have in this way been lost this session, by the obstinacy 
of the Lords,—viz., the Jewish Disabilities Bill, the 
General Bribery Bill, the Dissenters University Admis- 
sion Bill, the County Coroners Bill, the Warwick Dis- 
franchisement Bill, the Justice of Peace Bill, and, though 
last, not least, the Irish Tithe Bill ; and all that has 
been done will have to be gone over again next session. 

Avery important amendment on the Irish Tithe Bill 
was made in the Committee on the motion of Mr. O’Con- 
nell. The annual value of the Irish tithe was fixed, un- 
der Mr. Stanley’s Tithe Composition Act, at £646,703. 
This tithe composition is to be converted into a fixed land 
tax; and in the new Tithe Bill it was proposed to allow 
the landholders a bonus of from twenty to forty per cent., 
provided they took upon themselves the payment of the 
money by the Ist November next, collecting the same sum 
from their tenants they paid the tithe owners. If the 
landholders refused this arrangement, the land tax became 
tompulsory, with a deduction of only fifteen per,cent. By 
Mr. O'Connell’s amendment a deduction of two-fifths, or 
£258,000, was proposed to be made from the tithe com- 
Petition, the landlords being to pay the remaining three- 
ifths, and all the tenants and occupiers of land to be forth- 
with freed from the payment of tithe. The amendment 
being only feebly opposed by Ministers, was carried by a 
bajority of eighty-two to thirty-three. This amendment 

$0 great an effect on the bill, that it led to the rejec- 
Yon of 102 clauses and the insertion of twenty-two others ; 
iad Was not only important in itself, but also, by recog. 
Msing the principle that Parliament nasa right to deal 
with the revenues of the Church as it thinks proper. In 
&8 in several other instances, we see the advantage 

the removal of Earl Grey from office. The love of his 
made him, in many respects, the opponent of the 
notions he professed ; and reforms may new be ex. 

becied to proceed at a quicker rate than they have hitherto 
The Bill was read a third time in the Commons 
uhout a division. Inthe Lords, however, it met with 
‘different fate. The Tories resolved, at all hazards, to 
Palify their spleen by its rejection. The second reading 
‘avug been moved by Lord Melbourne, Lord Ellen- 
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borough proposed that’ the bill be read‘that day six 
months. The amendment was supported by the Earl of 
Winchelsea, the Bishop of Meath, the Earl of Mansfield, 
the Duke of Wellington, the Bishop of London, and the 
Earl of Roden. These Peers founded their opposition to 
the bill almost solely on the amendment introduced by Mr. 
O'Connell, some of them stating that the bill would have 
met with their support in its original state, On the di- 
vision there appeared, for the second reading— 


Present, P P 5l 
Proxies, ‘ , 71 
au== | 32 
Against the second reading, 
Present, ° . 85 
Proxies, ° - 104 
——189 


Thus the bill was thrown out by a 
majority of ; ° 67 

Itis admitted on all hands that the rejection of this 
bill will place the Irish clergy in the utmost distress. The 
collection of tithes is now altogether hopeless, yet the 
Tories, by their insane proceedings, have taken away the 
provision that was offered them. A farther grant from 
Parliament is out of the question. Lord Althorp stated 
explicitly, that after the positive refusal which had been 
given by the Lords to a measure which was really for the 
benefit of the clergy, it was not his intention to propose 
any assistance, by way of grant, to that body, nor did he 
believe it to be the wish of the House that he should sug- 
gest such a course, 

Lord John Russell’s Bill for preventing bribery at elec- 
tions was so much altered in the House of Lords, that his 
Lordship found himself under the necessity of withdraw. 
ing it. Here we have a third instance, in the course of 
one month, of the manner in which the progress of pub- 
lic business is impeded by their Lordships, and that, too, 
in a matter with which they should not be allowed to in- 
terfere. 

Mr. Buckingham’s Drunken Committee have given in 
their report. It isa tissue of the most extraordinary 
absurdity that ever was penned. It is seriously pro- 
posed that the distillation of spirits, and their importation 
from foreign countries, should be stopped. What a field 
would this scheme open to the illicit distiller and smugs 
gler! The reading of the report was received with con- 
tinued bursts of laughter, and the motion that it should 
be printed was,opposed, but ultimately carried by 63 to3] 

The horrible flogging of a soldier, named Henderson, 
in the metropolis, has led to several conversations in 
Parliament on the subject of military torture. It appears, 
as might have been anticipated, that the order issued last 
year, for restraining flogging, has been almost entirely 
evaded. Not only is flogging in the army practised as for- 
erly, but the flogging of marines has greatly increased. 
At Portsmouth last year, no fewer than thirty-six men 
were flogged. Mr. Ellice defended the continuance of the 
practice, on the ground of the infamous character of our 
soldiers. He stated that during the last two years, one- 
fifth of the troops on English stations had pagsed through 
jails. This was the proportion upon the number of per- 
sons serving in the army in England, without including 
the garrisons in Ireland. To judge of the depravity of 
the soldiery, we have only to contrast it with that of the 
population in general. The total number of commit- 
ments for crime in England and Wales may be taken 
at 20,000 annually. The population is 14,000,000, and 
making every deduction for young children and other 
persons incapable of committing crimes, one out of every 
five hundred of the civil population, and one out of every 
ten of the soldiery, are delinquents. Mr. Ellice stated, 
that he had advised His Majesty to issue a commission, 
to inquire into the state of the military codes of this and 
other countries, and to revise the whvle military system 
of the country. 

Much talk has taken place of the reductions made by 
the present Ministry. It appears however, from a state- 
ment by Mr, Goulburn, that Ministers have made 425 new 
appointments to offices, with various salaries, from L. 100 to 





L.8000 a year, amounting altogether to L.125,000 annu- 
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ally ; of these 105 are legal appointments.— The Western 
Railway Bill, after passing the Commons, was thrown out 
in the Peers, on the second reading, by a majority of 47 
to 30. On presenting some petitions from Scotland, 
against church patronage. Lord Brougham stated, with 
regard to the accommodation in the established churches 
and chapels, that, out of a population of 940,000, there 
was only accommodation for 170,000. He thought that 
the people of Scotland had a good right toa share of 
the half million recovered from Austria, for the purpose 
of building new churches. L.60,000 has been voted to 
remurerate the officers and men who fought at Nava- 
rino; Admiral Codrington’s share is 1.7880.  L.5000 
have also been voted to Captain Ross. 

1..20,000 have been recommended by the Cominittee of 
the House of Commons, to be voted for the purpose of as- 
certaining the practicability and expense of a communi- 
cation to India, by the Euphrates. It appears that the 
East India Company has already expended L.60,000 in 
inquiring into its practicability by the Red Sea. The 
Commiitee on the Inns of Court have completely excul- 
pated Mr. D. W. Harvey of the charges, on the ground 
of which the Benchers of the Inner Temple refused to 
call him to the bar. The report concludes with the ex- 
pression of the confident hope of the Comuinittee, that the 
Benchers will be induced to give Mr. Harvey the full 
benefit of the present inquiry. The Committee on the sup- 
pression of the Calcutta Journal in 1823, recommend 
that compensation should be made to Mr. Buckingham, 
for the measures of the Government in ordering him to 
quit India, and suppressing the Journal. That paper was 
at the time yielding from 1.6000 to L.8000 a-year 3 and 
Mr. Buckingham estimates his loss at about 1..50,000. A 
bill has been laid on the table by Lord Brongham for 
improving the mode of hearing and deciding appeals. The 
object appears to be to have the cases heard Letore per- 
sons acquainted with the law, and not, as at present oiten 
happens, before bishops and soldiers. ° 

ENGLAND. 

Pusiic DiInNER.—A large party of the electors of 
Finsbury dined together on the $list July, to celebrate 
the return of Mr. Thomas Duncombe. Mr. Dunecoinbe, 
in returning thanks on his health being given, said he 
hoped there would be no more trifling with the people, 
in order to conciliate the House of Lords. He would tell 
the present Administration that if something were not 
soon done, they would be in a much worse situation 
than that which preceded them, and would be loaded 
with the contempt and indignation of the people of Ing- 
land. Let them go forward with liberal measures, with- 
out reference to that place, which, in Parlamentary lin- 
guage, is called “ elsewhere,” and in more whin- sical 
language is called the “ Upper House.” Mr. O’Connell, 
on rising, Was received with enthusiastic checring. He 
said it was robbery to force any man te pay direct taxes, 
who had not a representative in) Parlinsment; and the 
elections of the represe:tatives for seven years, was little 
better than an election fer life. ‘The people never could 
he sure of their liberties, till there was a reform in the 
House of Lords. The hereditary legislative body ought 
to be done away with. Both llouses ought to be the re- 
presentatives of the peonte. Two Houscs elected by the 
people were necessary to give fixity to the liberties of 
the people. The time was now come when this might be 
said. ‘ihe people had already turned James I]. out 
withont bloodshed, and they had turned the ‘Tories (after 
accumulating a debt of L.800,000.000) out in the same 
quiet manner. Let them goon in the same good path, and 
tell the Lords, that the spirit and constitution of the 
times will no Jonger permit them to continue their do- 
minion, With regard to the Ministers, he firmly believed 
the present Adiwinistration intended well by the public, 
They had allowed t)¢ House of Commons to strike out 
8s. in the pound on dish tithes. Did the people of Eng- 
land understand what hat mesnt? Why shonld not 8s. 
be as good in the pockets of the people ot England, :s in 
the pockets of Paddy. Let then goon. ‘the King vielded 
to the Voice of the people belure, und \ iy should he not 
dv 80 again ? 





ABOLITION OF SLAVERY.—Break fasts, dinners and 
other meetings, took place in all parts of the counths a 
on the Ist August, to celebrate the abolition of Slater 
the Bill to effect which, came into operation on that @iy 

Evections.—Sir John Hobhouse has been returned 
for Nottingham by a great majority over his Radical » 
ponent, Mr. FBagle. The numbers at the close o¢ the 
poll were 1591 to 566. Sir Edward Barnes has be: » te 
turned for Sudbury; but the election is doubtfal 3 he, as 

, 
well as the other candidate, Mr. Bagshaw, having 4p 
equal number of votes. By the death of Earl Bathnrer 
and the consequent elevation of Lord Apsley to the P, i. 
age, a vacancy in the burgh of Circencester has ocenrred, 
Lord Edward Somerset has canvassed the electors; and 
as the burgh is still a close one, and he has the patrohave 
of the patron, he will probably be returned. Lord Pye. 
ton will probably be elected for Thetford, in the place og 
Lord James Fitzroy. The election for the Eastern Djy;, 
sion of Gloucestershire terminated in the return of My. 
Codrington ; the numbers being, for Codrington 2.97 
for Tracy Leigh 2709. The successful caididate je : 
Tory, the defeated a Whig. Mr. Leigh’s party had . 
meeting after the election, in which the necessity of the 
Ballot was strenuously insisted on. The report that 
Colonel Torrens was going out to the colony uf Australia, 
as Governor, has been contradicted. There fs, of course, 
no vacancy for Bolton, as stated in last Register, 

F1LOGGING.—Several meetings have been held in Lon. 
don to petition Parliament against this inhuman practice, 

Kast INDIA COMPANY.—At a meeting of proprietors 
of East India Stock, the following scale of competisation 
to the maritime officer: of the Company, was voted by 4 
majority of fifty-two to twenty-six:—That such con man. 
ders and officers as hod been ten years in the Company's 
service, reckoning from the time they first entered to the 
termination of their last voyage, should receive L250 4. 
year; chief mate L.160; second mate L.1405 surgeon 
1.140; third mate L.100; purser L.100$ fourth mate 
L.70; assistant surgeon L.70; fifth and sixth mate 1.50; 
midshipmen 1, 30; boatswain and gunner L.25 per year. 
Widows to have half of their husband’s pensions during 
their widowhood ; children the usual provision. Officers 
who have served less than ten years to get gratuities. A 
Ballot has beea demanded. 

Court oF CHANCERY.—Sir John Campbell stated, in 
his place in Parliament, that no arrears exist in the Court 
of Chancery; a circumstance which Kad not ocenrred 
since the days of Sir ‘Thomas More. Brsi ness had in- 
creased considerably of late years, and he showed trom 
returns, that it was greater since the present Chancellor 
had been appo.nted, than when Lord Eldon presided in 
that Court. 

Sprrit DEALERS’ LickNces.—The following are tht 
increased rates of duty upon Publicans’ License. :—That 
there be levied upon every excise license to be taken out 
by any retailer of spirits in Great Britain and Trelaad, 
the additional annual duties following :—If the dueling 
house in which the retailer shall reside, or retail such 
spirits, shall not be rented or valued ata rent of L.10 per 
annum, or upwards, an additional duty of L.1, Is. 3 if at 
1.10 or upwards, and under 1.20, L.2, 2s. ; if at 1-20 
or upwards, and under L.25, 1.3, 3s. if at L.25 or ur 
wards, and under L.30, 1.3, 13s. 6d. 3 if at L.30 or up- 
wards, and ander L.40, 1.4, 4s.: if at L.40 or apwares 
and under L.50, L.4, 14s. Gd. ; if at L.60 and upwards, 
L..5, ds. 

BANK OF ENGLAND.— An account of the Habiliie 
and assets from 6th May to 29th July, inclusive i— 





Lialilities. Assets. 
Circulation, L.19,110,000 Securities, L.28,502 000 
Deposits, 15.675,000 Bullion, 8,595,000 

1..34.785,000 L.37, 100.008 


The return should have come up to the 5th August, 
but it is supposed to have been closed at 29th July, it 
order to conceal the recent diminishing of the bullet by 
the Jorge exports to the United States. 

DrcCREASE OF Poor-Rat+.—A detailed account ef 
the pourerates in England and Wales, for the year at 


ing March 25, 1833, has been printed, trom which it # 
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rs that the whole amount levied was L.8.739.881, of 
which L.6,790.799 was expended for the reliet of the 
poor, L. 254,412 in suits of law, and L.1,694,669 for 
other purposes. The diminution, as compared with the 
year before, is four per cent. 





IRELAND. 

TiTHES.— Now that the Tories have, by their rejec- 
tion of the Tithe Bill, compelled the Irish Clergy to 
starve, unless they can collect their tithes, it is interest- 
ing to observe how the recent attempts in tithe-collecting 
have succeeded. The Rev. Mr. Whitty having refused 
the Government aid in money, has been furnished witha 
captain and company of the 90th regiment of foot,a detach- 
ment of the 9th lancers, and forty of the constabulary force, 
in addition to his drivers. This body is stationed at Balt- 
ipglass, Which is in a low situation. To watch its move- 
ments, sentinels from the recusant tithe payers are sta- 
tioned on the surrounding hills. Whenever the troops 
aie drawn up in marching order, a Woman comes out of 
one of the neighbouring houses, as if with clothes to bleach. 
The moment she spreads out a white table cloth, a person 
on the top of a hill lights a faggot of furze, every human 
being in the parish is out, and long before the-troops can 
reach the scene of action every four-footed animal is dri- 
ven out of sight. These proceedings have been going on 
for some weeks,—and the scene of them is not in a re- 
mote district, but in the county of Wicklow, adjoining 
the metropolis. 

In1isH COMMIssION.—The Commissioners are actively 
engaged in obtaining returns of the different religious 
parties in Ireland, and several parishes are already coum 
pleted. It is expected the report will bé finished early 
next spring. 

SCOTLAND. 

CALEDONIAN CANAL.—Tive tonnage rates, in the year 
ending May, 1833, yielded L.1.970 ; the expense for at- 
tendance and and repairs, L.3,706. For the year ending 
May, 1834, the rates were L.2,077 ; the expence, L.3,803. 
The income of the Crinan Canal, in 1832, was L.1,766, 
—in 1833, L,2,049. In the former year the number of 
passengers was 9,594,—in 1833, 12,777. 

CaLico-PRINTERS.—The turn-out calico-printers, af- 
ter a struggle with their masters for about nine montis, 
have been forced to yield. Since the strike, the operative 
plinters have paid to those standing out upwards of 
1..13,000. 

Sin D. SanpForD.—It gives us much pleasure to learn 
that the worthy Knight has already become tired of his 
Parliamentary duties, and is expected to resign his seat 
for Paisley. His speech on the Jewish Disabilities Bill 
has sunk him irretrievably as a legislator,—and the soonei 
he returns to his duties as Greek Professor at Glasgow, 
the better for himself, as well as for his constituents, 

Bank FaILURE.—The failure of Messrs. Kinnear, 
Smith, & Co., Bankers, Royal Exchange, Edinburgh, caused 
4 considerable run on one or two of the other private 
banks. Their debts are said to 2mount to L.350,000, and 
their assets to L.280,000. At the second meeting of their 
creditors, under the sequestration, the Interim Factor stated 
that it appears d, from the investigation he had made into 
their affairs, that a dividend of 10s. or 11s. a-pound might 
be expected, 

Matv.—The malt made in the year ending 5th April, 
1834, Was—England, 4,257,000 quarters ; Scotland, 
991,000 ; Treland, 256,000. The duty paid on the whole 
Was L.5,.197,000. In Scotland, the consumption of bear 
O bigg has increased during the last ten years fiom 
40,000 to 110,000 quarters annually. It now constitutes 
Sbe-ftth of the grain malted. In freland none was used 
before 1831, and it now forms also about one-fifth of the 
bain malted. The malt duty on barley is 20s. 6d.,—on 
bigg. lbs. 

PareR.— The quantities made and duties paid in the 
three kingdoms, in 1833, were— 

Ibs. Ist ( lass, Ibs. zd Class. Duty. 


England, 42,735.000 = 14,198,000 1.622.933 
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THE CONTINENT. 

Marshal Soult has retired from the Presidency of the 
French Council and the office of War Minister, and has 
been succeeded by Marshal Gerard. Gerard is considered 
a man of much more liberal opinions tin Soult, and his 
selection is regarded as an intimation of a change of policy 
to some extent, on the part of Lows Philippe. Count 
Drouet D’Erlon has been appointed to the Governorship 
of Algiers. This appointment has given satisfaction; as 
the new Governor was an able and successful officer un- 
der Napoleon. The three days of July went off quietly, 
There was not so much enthusiasm displayed as en for- 
mer occasions; Louis Philippe was but coldly received, 
The session of the French Chambers was opened on the 
3ist July with a speech from the throne, which contained 
nothing remarkable. The tone wason the whole pacific. 
The address from the Peers in reply to the speech was 
carried by 81 to 9. The address from the Chamber of 
Deputies occasioned much discussion, as that proposed 
Was very disagreeable to Ministers. The draft was un- 
der discussion a whole week, but, ultimately, the Minis- 
ters allowed every paragraph to stand without alteration, 
The address was drawn up by Dupin, and was voted by 
a mujority of 256 to 39. The tone of the addiss is 
liberal. it indicates the necessity of giving new develop- 
ments to trade, and insists upon Ministers bringing the 
expenses Of governraent within the sums voted by the 
Chambers, and maintaining the equilibrium between the 
public receipts and expenses. 

There is no longer any doubt that Don Carlos is in 
the Northof Spain. His troups, however, are closely press- 
ed by Rodil, the Queen’s General, and though the accounts 
are contradictory, there seems little doubt that the Cariists 
have met with a series of defeats. The mounta:nous 
nature of the country will, however, prevent the Cousti- 
tutional General speedily putting an end to the war. 
Don Carlos appears to keep himself out of all dancer in 
the neighbourhood of the French frontier, so that chere 
is little chance of his being taken, whatever may Le the 
fate of his enterprise. The French Government have 
taken care that no arms or ammunition shall be sent from 
Fiance into Spain by the Pyrenees, and the coast ts 
watched by British and French cruisers to prevent sup- 
plies reaching the insurgents by sea. The Cortes wis 
opened on the 24th July by a speech from the Queen 
Regent. Her Majesty refers with great satisfaction to 
her alliance with England, France, and Portugal, the 
tried fidelity of the army and the loyalty of the givat 
body ot the people. The finances are admitted not to be 
in a satisfactory state, but strict economy is promiscd, 
and also an arrangement of the national debt on as fuvour- 
able terms as the resources of the country will per:nit. 
The terms of the arrangment as proposed by the Spuiniwh 
Ministry are, that 50 per cent. of the capital stock is to 
be converted into a 5 per cent. stock, which Is to bear 
interest immediately, and the 50 per cent. of remaining 
capital, and 55 per cent. of overdue dividends into 
a deterred stock, which is to bear interest in jio- 
portion, as a sinking fund of 4 per cent. to be torch 
With established, shall operate upon the redem) Gon 
of that part of the active debt, upon which interest will 
become immediately payable. The amount of such debt, 
Which shall be annually cancelled, to be replaced by an 
equal amount of deferred stock, upon which the inerest 
is then inuamnediately to commence. The effect of the ;10- 
iiulgation of this scheme has been to cause a Com. r- 
able fall in Spanish stock. A conspiracy was detecicd at 
Madrid, on the night of the 24th July, the object of 
which was to procure a recognition of the detmoci. tc 
constitution of 1812, and the choice of another Re vcut 
Old General Palatox, Rouuero D’Alpuente, and Ger ral 
Van Halen, were the chief persons implicated.  Nus.e- 
rous arrests have taken place at Madrid. The chole:.: has 
bro.en out there with some severity. The populace, ina- 
gining that it arose from the monks poisoning the Wells, 
attacked several convents, sacked (hem, and murdered up- 
wards of twenty of the mouks. ‘The aduress of the Spanish 
Proceres, or Feers, to the ep cech from the thione, was 
Carried unanimously, That prepared by the committee 
of Procuradores or Commons, was two liberal to be 
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agreed to by Ministers, and they divided the House against 
it, but were defeated by forty-nine to thirty-five. On 
going over the address, paragraph by paragraph, the Mi- 
nisters, were successful in a division on the paragraph in 
which the right of the Spaniards to enjoy an unlimited 
freedom of the press is maintained. The Ministers tried 
to get the paragraph suppressed altogether, but were only 
able to get it sent back to the committee. 

Don Miguel has, with characteristic perfidy, issued a for- 
mal protest from Genoa, against his renunciation of the 
Crown of Portugal. Don Pedro is busy in financial 
matters. He also intends to make many improvements 
on the roads, and to cut some canals; English capital, 
to the extent of a million and a half sterling, is to be ad- 
vanced for these purposes, under certain conditions. It 
now appears that the Spanish and Portuguese Govern- 
ments had resolved not to allow Don Carlos to leave 
Portugal, without taking security for his good behaviour, 
but Lord Howard de Walden, our Tory ambassador, 
insisted on his immediate embarkation. 

The King and Queen of Belgium are making a pro- 
gress through their dominions, and are everywhere well 
received. Some changes have taken place in the Mini- 
stry, who seem to have great difficulty in keeping their 
ascendency in the Chambers. A new corn law has been 
passed, considerably increasing the duties on the impor- 
tation of foreign grain. Hence, we conclude, that in the 
Netherlands agricultural distress is not unknown, any 
more than among ourselves. 

The financial difficulties of Holland, arising from the 
great armament she has for some years kept on foot, has 
compelled the King to give an unlimited furlough to all 
the officers, sub-officers, and privates of the militia. The 
staffs and certain officers are to be retained on half-pay, 
and thus skeletons of regiments will be ready to be filled 
up in case of emergency. It is reported that the negotia- 
tions at Biberich have come to a successful conclusion, so 
that, in all probability, the Belgian question will be 
settled without mure fighting. 





UNITED STATES. 


SeR10US riots took place at New York on the 9th, 
10th, and 11th of July, arising from an excitement occa- 
sioned by the efforts of the Anti-slavery Society to procure 
the emancipation of the negroes, in the slave-holding 
states. The interior of four churches and chapels, where 
anti-slavery doctrines were preached, were destroyed, and 
the windows of many individuals broken. The President 
has been very successful in procuring supplies of dollars 
and gold for the State Banks which he patronises. Much 
of the gold has been sent from this country, and the cof- 
fers of the Bank of England have thereby been consider- 
ably drained. 


TRADE, MANUFACTURES, AND COMMERCE. 


THE accounts from the manufacturing districts con- 
tinue upon the whole favourable. In Lancashire cot- 
ton-spinning is brisk. Spinners earn on an average 22s. 
a-week, The cotton hand-loom weavers are fully em- 
ployed, but their wages are extremely low, not more on 
an average than from 6s. to 7s. a-week. Power-loom 
weavers make 10s, to 12s. Silk weaving and dyeing in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester are brisk, and all hands 
are fully employed. No alteration in the wages has 
taken place for 18 months. The fancy or figure wea- 
vers earn from 14s, to 16s. per week, while the weavers 
of plain sarcenets do not carn more than 10s. or 12s. 
The lace trade at Nottingham is much depressed ; 700 
hands are now out of employment. The woollen trade 
is rather dull. The stock of goods is very low, the 
manufactuiers fearing, at the present high prices for wool, 
to renew their stocks. Prices of wool still keep up. At 
the Thetford great wool market, the prices given were 
fully 25 percent. above last year’s clip. The demand fer 
flannels is brisk, and prices are advancing. At Paisley 
the depression which existed for some months has disap- 
appeared, and many orders have recently been received. 

A patent has been obtained for the United States for a 
process for dyeing by the prussiate of potash, instead of 
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indigo. The prussiate is said to produce much faster 
and more beautiful colours than the indigo, and the dye. 
ing is 70 per cent. cheaper. All colours can be produced 
by this substance, which can be dyed with indigo. 

InoN TRADE.—The competition has been so great 
that a considerable fall has recently taken place. There 
is, however, no great fall off in the demand. 





AGRICULTURE. 


From a paper just published, it appears, that, in the six 
years since the passing of the present Corn Bill, (from 15th 
July 1828 to 15th July 1834,) the grain imported and 
duty paid, has been as follows :— 





| 
Lawes 
Quarters. “oo of |rate of du. 


ty. {ty per quar. 
ter. 





* | Lae e ¢€ 
i 4,834,796 1,605,4145 6 8 
Barley, ~-na-ncacrcrnncnceceeece| 074,986, 248,517, 4 7 
CR cnencstnsstaimscentnciininaies siemaated 433,170) 5 ll 


Rye, Pease, Beans, In- } | 
dian Corn, &C.2-22.-0-00e j 686,000) 233,000 


Wheat, meal, and flour, ....| 473,000' 183,000 
Canadian wheat, --.-.---~ 419,594, 75,803, 3 7 
Ditto other grain, | 15,000) 862 
Ditto other flour,.------| 92,000! 26,334 











9,058,712 2,806,100 


It thus appears that on the average of the last six years, 
the average quantity of grain of all kinds imported, is 
about one million and a half of quarters. The average 
importation from Ireland is now about double that quan. 
tity, and we may therefore conclude, that if it had not 
been for Irish grain, the price would have risen greatly. 
Yet low as the farmer feels prices to be, when compared 
with the exorbitant rents exacted from him, they are still 
much higher than in the Continental markets. The 
average price of wheat of the first quality at Hamburgh, 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, and Stettin, is 27s. 8d. a quarter, 
and the mean price of wheat of the first quality in Lon. 
don being 55s., it follows that the average price in Lon- 
don is more than double that of the Continent. The pre- 
sent duty on the importation of foreign wheat is 38s. 84, 
which of course operates as a prohibition. 

The crops of all kinds have been greatly benefited by 
the rains in July, and although they will not amount ta 
an average crop in bulk, they will in quantity. The 
quality of all sorts of grain is likely to be excellent. The 
wheat never promised better. The ears are uncommonly 
well filled, and it is difficult to detect a deficient pickis. 
General harvest begun on Tweedside, about Coldstream 
on the 4th, and about a week later in East Lothian. 
There was a great scarcity of shearers, few Irish having 
come over, and none of the Highlanders having arrived. 
In the week commencing on the 11th August, wages at 
Linton were 2s. 6d. a-day and food. Oats have shot out 
greatly since the rains. Turnips never looked more thriv- 
ing, and a great breadth has been sown with them. — The 
potato crop is so luxuriant, that the blanks occasioned 
by the failure of the seed are scarcely to be observed, and 
as the quantity planted is greater than usual, there need 
be no apprehension of a scarcity of this valuable root. 
Hay has turned out a deficient crop, but the aftermaths 
are looking most luxuriant. Grain markets continue 
slowly to decline, and no rise can now be expected. Cat- 
tle markets are ratherdull. ‘This was the case at the first 
Falkirk Tryst. At Lanark Lamb Fair, about 16,000 ap- 
peared, which were so quickly sold, that many were driven 
off betore the others arrived ; 5000 were sold before reach- 
ing the market place. Prices rose fiom L.9 to 1.13 & 
score. At Greenlaw lamb fair few were shown, but all 
that appeared were bought, Cheviot at 10s. a head, half. 
bred grey-faced, 13s. 9d., half-bred, 16s. 


—— 





Joun Jomnstone, Printer 19, St. James's Square. 
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